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AN IRISH PATRIOT. 



CHAPTER I. 

JAMES o'nALLY the " IRISH PATRIOT." 

It was just seven minutes to eight o'clock on the 
morning of the 16th of June, 189 — , when a cab drove 
up to the main entrance of the Sheldon Hotel in Dublin. 
The driver spoke a few hurried words to a porter, and 
the latter quickly disappeared in the hotel. It was evi- 
dent from the quick, scrutinizing glance which the 
driver bestowed upon everyone coming out of the hotel, 
that he was anxiously awaiting the arrival of his "fare,** 
and this feeling seemed to be shared by his horse, as he 
backed and pawed and chafed under the restraint. In 
the cab was a multifarious assortment of books, bags, 
boxes, fishing-rods, lawn-tennis rackets, footballs, box* 
ing-gloves — in fact the whole outfit of an athletic student. 

A few minutes after the arrival of the cab, a young 
man emerged from the corridors of the hotel, and step- 
ping quickly up to the driver, said: ''Shall we be late. 
Jack? Sorry I could not pull myself away sooner.** 

"All right; jump in, and we'll see if we can't catch 
her." 

The cabby plied the whip with much assiduity, and 
with such good effect that they rolled up to the depot 
about two minutes before the eight o'clock express 
started. 

Having transferred his ''traps" to the possession of 
the railroad porter, and handed the cabby a coin which 
had the effect of making that individual bow several 
times, and utter profuse thanks with a grin of satisfac- 
tion on his countenance, the young man walked into a 
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first-class compartment^ and proceeded to lay himself 
out in such a manner as to secure the greatest possible 
comfort consistent with his surroundings. 

The young man was James O'Nally. He was a stu- 
dent at Blackrock College, Dublin, and was then going 
home to Westport on his vacation. A few weeks before 
he had celebrated his twentieth birthday. When stand- 
ing he did not appear tall, though he measured five feet 
eleven inches in his stockings, but the great breadth of 
his shoulders and the symmetry, grace and perfect pro- 
portion of his limbs made him appear not much above 
the middle height. His head was covered with long 
back hair, thick and flowing ; his eyes were dark ; his 
forehead broad; his eyebrows rather large; his chin 
large and round; and his features in the aggregate indi- 
cated a strong individuality, and the possession of a will- 
power and determination which took delight in overcom- 
ing obstacles. He was not handsome, but he had a 
strong, rugged, manly beauty. There was a clearness in 
his skin and a brightness in his eye which showed that 
he was in perfect physical condition — the effect of plenty 
of outdoor exercise and his recent training for the col- 
lege boat race. 

Just as the train started, three young men rushed into 
the compartment in which O'Nally was. They were ex- 
cited and hilarious, spoke rapidly and laughed with that 
whole-souled sincerity and joyous peal so characteristic 
of lighthearted youth and budding manhood. There 
were mutual congratulations on their having caught the 
train; regrets that they could not stay over that night 
and attend the reception at Lady Tullore's, but high 
hopes that there would be ample opportunities at "West- 
port for indulging both in athletic sports and affaires 
d* amour. 

"Hello, O'Nallyl" shouted one of the young men as 
his eye fell on O'Nally. 

*'How do. Corn well?" responded O'Nally as he shook 
the young man's hand. 

"Mr. O'Nally, let me introduce my cousin Mr. Len- 
wood of London." 

"Glad to make your acquaintance Mr. Lenwood." 
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"Mr. Fenton> I suppose, you know well," continued 
Cornwell. 

"I believe I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Fenton before," replied O'Nally as he bowed coldly to 
that gentleman. 

"Yes," said Fenton, "I think -I have already had the 
honor of Mr. O'Nally's acquaintance." 

"So much the better, then," said Cornwell; "there will 
be no time lost in skirmishing in order to ascertain your 
respective prejudices and predilections; but at the same 
time you must not detract from the thanks to which I am 
entitled for endeavoring to bring together such admira- 
ble characters, between which even my dullness can per- 
ceive a sfcrong affinity. £h, O'Nally, is not that well 
put?" 

"Thanks, old man," replied O'Nally; "I appreciate 
the compliment as far as it concerns myself. Mr. Fen- 
ton may probably doubt the acuteness of your perceptive 
faculties, but I am sure I have no doubt of the kindness 
of your intentions. " 

Harry Cornwell was the only son of Sir George Corn- 
well, the owner of Croghan Castle and an extensive tract of 
land surrounding the castle and lying between the towns 
of Westport and Newport in the County of Mayo. Sir 
George was born in England, but when quite a young 
man, and while captain in a cavalry regiment stationed 
in Ireland, he married a young lady of Irish birth and 
parentage, a daughter of the once opulent and powerful 
Sir Thomas O'Donnell. By this lady he had two children 
— Harry whom we have already introduced, and Helena. 
Harry Cornwell was a student of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was now on his way home to spend his vacation at 
Croghan. He was light-haired, blue-eyed and vivacious, 
of medium height, but having a strong athletic frame. 
He was extremely popular with the people, not only be- 
cause he was affable and unassuming, but also because 
in appearance and manners he bore a striking resem- 
blance to the O'Donnells. 

His cousin Arthur Lenwood was the son of a London 
financier, and had come to Ireland to spend a few weeks 
with the Cornwells at Croghan. He was tall and slight. 
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and possessed the clear^ soft skin and delicate features 
which schoolgirls and debutantes consider the perfection 
of manly beauty. The physiognomist would look in vain 
for any trace of strength or manly dignity in those soft^ 
effeminate features. Being aware that his face did not 
in itself convey to the beholder any idea of dignity or 
hauteur, he always affected an imperious, supercilious 
air, and in order to retain this assumed dignity , was 
often obliged to descend to contemptible subterfuges and 
humiliating acknowledgments. 

Samuel Fenton was also a student at Trinity. He was 
under the middle height, standing about five feet six, 
but strongly built, having a chest measurement of forty- 
two inches and weighing about one hundred and eighty 
pounds. He was dark-haired, with large bushy eye- 
brows, small, black twinkling eyes, and a large, square, 
firm jaw. He was remarkably strong, and it was princi- 
pally because of his athletic ability that he and Harry 
Cornwell were such good friends. His father had origi- 
nally been the agent of the Brownton estate, and had 
managed it so well that the proprietors were obliged to 
sell out at a sacrifice, and Fenton became the owner. As 
the process by which an agent in Ireland becomes land- 
lord of the estate for which he was originally agent, is 
generally recognized as requiring a seared and flexible 
conscience in the party thus succeeding to the rights of 
the original owner, the tenants of the estate as well as 
the neighboring landlords were not inclined to look with 
favor upon the new owner of Brownton, but on the con- 
trary took pains to show him that they understood the 
despicable and degrading means which he^adopted in 
order to procure the estate, and consequently treated him 
with contempt and derision. His tenants, it is true, 
could not afford to exhibit any sign of dissatisfaction 
with their new master, for he was a man so absolutely 
devoid of any sense of justice or any feeling of mercy, 
that he would not hesitate to resort to any measures, 
however oppressive and despotic, in order to humble and 
reduce to abject submission any tenant who would dare 
to express an opinion reflecting upon the landlord of 
Brownton. His son, Sam Fenton, was, therefore, treated 
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with considerable indifference by the sons and daughters 
of those respectable families whose wealth was handed 
down to them from their ancestors, or was obtained by 
professional or commercial success. Sam was keenly 
alive to this feeling, but being a good shot and quite 
*' handy" with the gloves, he was always prepared to re- 
sent a real or fancied insult, and where any coldness or 
apparent indifference was exhibited toward him, he was 
not slow to resort to such measures as would inevitably 
result in a fight. His strength and agility were proved 
on many occasions, so that among the 3*^oung men he 
was tolerated and feared rather than loved or admired ; 
he compelled at least outward respect, and the gratifica- 
tion afforded b}" his success in this particular, eventually 
produced in him an overbearing, impertinent demeanor. 
He was sufficiently astute, however, to completely con- 
ceal this vulgar tendency in the presence of ladies ; and, 
in fact before them, his address was polished, refined 
and insinuating, his tact ready and easy, and his manner 
respectful and complaisant. He was, therefore, notwith- 
standing his birth and his father's unsavory reputation, 
moderately popular with the ladies. Although he and 
O'Nally were not intimately acquainted, they were well 
known to each other by reputation, for each of them was 
the champion of one of the two parties into which the peo- 
ple in that district were, by politics and religion divided. 
O'Nally was at the head of the Irish Nationalists, and 
these were almost exclusively Roman Catholics. Fenton 
was the best athlete among the Tories, and these were 
bitterly opposed to Irish political aspirations, and were, 
with few exceptions, Protestants. The political feeling 
was only in evidence at times of election ; the religious 
enmity always burned. O'Nally on the side of the 
Nationalists and Harry Comwell on the side of the 
Tories did everything in their power to completely 
eliminate the religious hatred, and to soften down the 
feelings of dislike engendered by radical political differ- 
ences. These two young men by their friendly relations, 
respect for each other, example and advice, did much to 
obliterate religious as well as political and racial differ- 
ences. 
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Old Peter Fenton was, before he became the owner of 
Brownton, a Eoman Catholic — at least it was known that 
he attended the Eoman Catholic church on such occa- 
sions as Christmas Day and Easter Sunday ; but upon 
his acquisition of the title of landlord, he considered it 
necessary that he should differ in every possible respect 
from his tenants, who were nearly all Eoman Catholics, 
and he therefore became a Protestant ; this difference in 
religion being the most marked and conspicuous badge 
of his assumed superiority. It would also, he thought, 
assist him in obtaining the respect of his Protestant 
neighbors, who were both wealthy and influential. 

Sam Fenton was, therefore, allied with the Protestant- 
Tory element, and had oftentimes expressed to his friends 
a strong desire to meet James O'Nally in an athletic com- 
petition. Ordinarily two athletes of such standing would 
regard each other with the most friendly personal feel- 
ings, but James O'Nally and Sam Fenton did not feel for 
each other either admiration or respect. O'Nally had 
heard much of Fe^ton's vulgar impertinence, his obstrep- 
erous and bullying character; he knew that he abetted 
his father in extorting from the tenants exorbitant 
rents, and in case of their inability to pay, he was aware 
of Fen ton's reputation for causing evictions to be effected 
with all the brutality, callousness and injustice permitted, 
sanctioned and aided by the minions of the British 
government in Ireland. O'NaHj' knew that Fenton was 
one of those degenerate Irishmen whose ignorance and 
vanity impel them to ally themselves with the oppressors 
of Irelaud, because such alliance is considered by them 
as evidence of respectability. There was another cir- 
cumstance which tended to increase the emulation or 
hostility of these two gentlemen. O'Nally had often- 
times seen Fenton riding out with Harry and Helena 
Cornwell. Of course there was nothing strange in this. 
Fenton and Harry Cornwell were classmates at Trinity ; 
but how did Helena Cornwell regard him ? It was true, 
O'Nally had never pretended even to himself that he 
cherished any affection for Miss Cornwell. He admired 
her, certainly; but this was a feeling which he possessed 
in common with all the young men of the county. 
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Nevertheless, be felt on those occasions a more bitter 
resentment toward Fen ton. 

Fenton, on the other hand, had always considered that 
Miss Cornwell was exceedingly pleasant and apparently 
very happy when conversing with O'Nally; and although 
he had always been treated by her with marked indiffer- 
ence and cold reserve, he had flattered himself that his 
tact and ability, as well as his intimacy with her brother, 
would Anally induce her to treat him with more consid- 
eration. He reasoned that if she were pleasing, courteous 
and affable to O'Nally, she should certainly be more so to 
him, for O'Nally was a papist and a Home Euler while 
he was a Protestant and a Tory. O'Nally, too, he was 
bound to admit, had some advantages : he was decidedly 
popular with the young men as well as with the young 
ladies; his father was rich and respectable; his mother a 
highly estimable lady, belonging to an old aristocratic 
family. 

Weighing the advantages and disadvantages on both 
sides, he saw no reason why Miss Cornwell should prefer 
O'Nally to himself, but on the other hand concluded that 
the balance was very much in his favor. 

When the train stopped at Maynooth, a crowd of 
young men wearing black clothes and broad-brimmed 
hats came thronging through the doors. A tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow walked up to O'Nalb'* and shook 
him warmly by the hand. "Well, Jem,'* said he, '*you 
are looking as strong as a bear and as fresh as a daisy." 

''Thanks, Father John,'* replied O'Nally, "but if you 
have been feeding exclusively on prayers, putcbeen and 
potatoes, I confess it is not such bad fare after all. 
Gentlemen, permit me to introduce my friend. Father 
John Lavelle." 

Father John Lavelle was a young curate attached to 
the parish of Westport. He was a great favorite with 
the young men, a sterling nationalist, an eloquent 
preacher. He did not assume any of the airs of superior- 
ity so characteristic of the young clergymen in Ireland. 
His look was straight, fearless and manly. He did not 
affect the regulation, stereotyped ministerial aspect. 
Beligious phrases and texts forined no part of his prdi- 
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nary conversation. He was a priest when the performance 
of religions duties was required, and a raan at all other 
times. He and 0*Nally were on terms of the most inti- 
mate friendship. 

''What a jolly time you fellows have," said Father 
John. "Nothing of graver concern to affect you than 
the translation of a few lines of Plato, or stringing to- 
gether a few hexameters and styling it Latin verse, 
or 

"Or the abstruse and complicated arithmetical proc- 
ess by which we arrive at the amount required to pay 
our debts,** interrupted O'Nally. 

"Or the solution of the problem : Given X pounds 
per month, and spending X+y pounds, to find, when all 
credit is gone, a formula which will establish to the gov- 
ernor's satisfaction the necessity of remitting X-f-y 
pounds," suggested Corn well. 

"Ha," replied Father John, "I see that you are more 
interested in the mathematics than in the classics, and 
pay more attention to Librae than to Livy; but unless a 
new and better plan has been evolved, I am sure that 
you will spout some unintelligible Latin and ungram- 
matical Greek in order to show your respective governors 
that the money sent you has not been foolishly spent." 

"I have not seen the new plan advertised, and there- 
fore doubt if it has yet been patented," said O'Nally ; 
"but unfortunately the old one does not work with me, 
as my father has a remarkab^' good memorj', and hum- 
bles my classical pretensions by showing me how much I 
don't know." 

"Hard luck, yours, Jem," said Cornwell. "My gover- 
nor's memory is not, thank the Lord, so good. I guess 
Fenton can beat all of us with that trick; eh. Fen ton?" 

Fenton was looking out of the window, and did not 
pretend to hear the question. It occurred almost imme- 
diately to Cornwell that Fenton might possibly feel 
offended at the reference to his father's comparative 
ignorance, and he did not repeat the question, fenton 
turned from the window, and elbowing Lenwood in a 
suggestive manner, said in a loud voice, "I consider that 
a very pretty young lady," (referring to a young lady 
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who occupied a seat in the same car and a short distance 
in front of them). "What say you Mr. — I mean Father 
Lavelle?" 

"Bet you a sovereign," said Lenwood without waiting 
for the priest's reply, "he knows a pretty girl when he 
sees her. "What do you think of that specimen. Father?*' 

"It has not been my fortune to have had the advan- 
tages of a London music-hall training," said the priest, 
"and, therefore, I am not at all qualified to give an opin- 
ion upon the subject." 

"Ah, really, do you consider that a fellow acquainted 
with the London music-halls is the best judge of beauty ?" 
said Lenwood. 

"Why, certainly," said Father John with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye. "There is yourself, for instance. 
Your handsome face has, no doubt, made you a particu- 
lar favorite with the ladies who practice gj-mnastics of 
various kinds on the music-hall stages ; and I am sure 
that even without the aid of your glass, you could dis- 
tinguish between the rouge of the dressing-room and the 
healthy bloom of nature. Now, as I have not had that 
experience, you can readily see the advantage which you 
possess over me." 

"By Jove! that'sso; but I didn't think, don't y' know, 
that you fellows could understand those things. How- 
ever, while you may understand the theory of the thing, 
don't y' know, you'd look confoundedly green in some 
places I know; eh. Corn well? ha, ha, ha." 

"Of course," said Cornwell, "a man who visits Lon- 
don for the first time must necessarily find it somewhat 
strange, and experience some difficulty in getting 
acquainted with the various peculiarities of the place." 

"No doubt," replied Father John, "I should cut a 
very sorry figure in London, as Mr. Lenwood suggests ; 
but I have known men who came from London to this 
country, and who found that they had a great deal to 
learn in order to understand the ways and manners of 
the people." 

"Oh, nonsense! What is to be learned in the country 
anywhere, and in this country in particular?" said Len- 
wood. "The people are so simple, don't y' know, that 
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you can see through them at a glance ; you oould almost 
tell what they are thinking about, don't y' know, before 
they speak at all; and the only thing one can't under- 
stand, don't y' know, ia their confounded laziness and 
their hatred of landlords. ' ' 

"You are right, Lenwood," said Fenton. **Look out 
of the window and you will see no pretty cottages, no 
signs of labor and industry, onb^ a few cattle grazing 
here and there. It merely shows you how lazy the peo- 
ple are in comparison with the small farmers of England. " 

''Mr. Fenton 's position must be such as to materially 
limit and restrict his range of observation, " said O'Nally ; 
''otherwise, he could see some picturesque cottages, 
some waving fields of corn, and here and there a field of 
potatoes whose green stalks and many-tinted blossoms 
present so beautif^il a picture. But it is also true that 
the cottages are fewer than they ought to be, and that 
the fields of corn and potatoes are insignificant in com- 
parison with the fields devoted exclusively to pasture. 
But is this evidence that the Irish tenant does not possess 
the qualities of industry and economy which characterize 
his English brother? I think you will find the condi- 
tions that affect agricultural tenants in the two countries 
are very different. For every improvement which the 
Irish landlord sees in the tenant's residence, or on the 
land occupied by the tenant, he increases the rent; 
therefore, the tenant is prevented from making improve- 
ments, because every attempt to render himself or his 
family more comfortable will cause a corresponding 
yearly expenditure in the shape of rent; the greater the 
amount of money which the tenant expends in improve- 
ments, the greater the amount which he will have to pay 
in rent. He increases the value of th^ land, and has to 
pay the landlord for the privilege. If he objects to that 
system of oppression and extortion and refuses to pay 
the increased rent levied upon the improvements which 
he has effected, he will be compelled by the landlord to 
leave the house which he has made so comfortable and 
the land which he has rendered so much more valuable, 
and betake himself to a foreign country to obtain that 
justice which was denied to him at home. He is charac- 
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terized as lazy and improvident because he fails to enrich 
his landlord at his own expense. It has been asserted 
that he is wanting in a sense of moral right because he 
fails to pay a rent which the produce of the ground does 
not enable him to pay; and he has been designated as a 
savage and a rebel when he has had the manliness to arm 
himself in defense of his wife, his children, and his 
home; he " 

"Stay, stay, Jem," said Father John, ''you are becom- 
ing quite enthusiastic, and forget entirely that our 
friends here are not prepared for the discussion of so 
serious a subject.** 

**Ha,** said Lenwood, "you Irish are all enthusiasm 
and sentiment, don't y* know; you do not do practical 
work as we English do. You talk; we work, don't 
y' know. Isn't that so, Fenton?" 

"Yes; that's about right; you have struck the nail on 
the head." 

"While," replied O'Nally, "we have the reputation of 
being pretty good talkers, the world can scarcely deny 
that we have also been effective workers. Look at your 
dock-laborers, miners and railroad workers, and see how 
many of them are Irish. It is unfortunately true^ Mr. 
lien wood, that you don't find many of them engaged in 
your calling; neither do you meet great numbers of them 
at your social gatherings, nor do you find many of them 
living in luxurious ease and with lavish expenditure in 
the salons of France or the villas overlooking the Bay of 
Naples. They produce wealth; others spend it." 

"By Jove! here we are at Westport," shouted Corn- 
well. "Come on Lenwood, and before you leave Cro- 
ghan I shall make you admit that there is some good sport 
in Ireland." 

"I suppose Helena is a big girl now," said Lenwood, 
addressing Harry Corn well. "I have not seen her in 
four or five years. ' ' 

"You will see her in a minute," said Cornwell; "she 
always meets me at the station." 

As the train slowed up at the station, O'Nally's eyes 
flew over the crowd that was awaiting their friends, but 
there was a slight trace of disappointment on his features 
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as he finished his hurried survey. They were opposite 
the station^ and the train was almost at a standstill. 

"There she is,*' said Harry Cornwell somewhat ex- 
citedly to Lenwood. 0*Nally looked, and his eyes met 
those of a young lady about seventeen or eighteen years 
old, slightly above the middle height, with a figure of 
rare symmetry, combining elasticity with strength. 
Her forehead was broad and high ; her eyes large, bright, 
and lustrous, and placed under eyebrows exquisitely 
arched; her nose of the subdued Eoman type; her 
mouth small; her chin large and rounded, giving a poise 
and stability to her features. The healthy glow upon 
her cheek was intensified into a deep blush as she caught 
O'Nally's eye and bowed. 

"Yes, that's she bowing to — to O'Nally," continued 
Cornwell. 

There was a blush on O'Nally cheek as he arose from 
his seat and started for the door, but there was also a 
smile of satisfaction upon his features which showed the 
pleasure which he derived from that look and bow. 

Harry Cornwell rushed to his sister as soon as he 
reached the platform. Being the only members of the 
family, they were devoted to each other. He had all of 
a brother's fondness for his beautiful sister, and she had 
all of a sister's affection for her handsome, broad-shoul- 
dered brother. 

O'Nally and Father John passed by as Miss Cornwell 
was bidding Lenwood welcome. Assuming the easy 
familiarity of a cousin, Lenwood held her hand much 
longer than the rules of ordinary politeness would allow. 
O'Nally noticed this, although he did not notice the 
evidence of displeasure on her face, and as he jumped 
into his carriage he muttered: "The same old story; 
rich, fashionable relatives. " 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THE ATHLETIC FIELD. 

A FEW weeks after O^Nally's return, a notice appeared 
in the News, stating that on the 20th of July the an- 
nual regatta would be held at Brown Park. This was a 
delightful resort on the shores of Clew Bay about one 
mile from the town of Westport. The park consisted of 
about_ fifty acres of ground, the surface of which was 
almost completely level, but so elevated as to afford an 
excellent view of the man3'' picturesque little islands that 
lie in Clew Bay ; the neat cottages and more pretentious 
houses and lodges which here and there dot the shore ; 
the green fields covered with a luxuriant growth of 
clover; the ripening oats bending reluctantly before the 
breeze; and the potato-stalks green and surmounted 
with blossoms varying in color and design. 

The annual regatta was an important event in the busy 
little town of Westport, and that of 189 — in particular 
created intense excitement. The rivalry between the 
Nationalists and Tories for athletic supremacy was al- 
ways keen, and it was well understood that both sides 
were putting forth every effort to beat their antagonists 
at the forthcoming regatta. From the previous records 
of the principal athletes of the rival parties, it was diffi- 
cult to say which side would win. Both parties were 
known by the names of their respective football clubs. 
The Irish Nationalists were known as the ''Grattans;" 
the Tories were known as the *'Castlereaghs,** but were 
commonly called the ''Castles." The "Castles" were 
confident of winning all the events except the long jump 
which they conceded to O'Nally. The most sanguine of 
the "Grattans" would not concede a single point to the 
''Castles;" but those best informed in regard to athletic 
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matters were willing to admit that Cornwell would prob- 
ably take the high jump and Fenton the 16-pound shot. 

There was great excitement in and around "Westporfc 
on the morning of the 20th of July. The roads leading 
to Brown Park were thronged with horses, carriages, 
sidecars and people on foot. Adherents of each party 
congregated in groups of five or six and discussed the 
chances of their respective favorites. Of course the 
Nationalists outnumbered the others ten to one; and 
many a bet was made and wager accepted as to the result 
of the meeting. O'Nally with three of his companions 
rode on horseback, and received a continuous ovation as 
they trotted along the road. He was exceedingly popu- 
lar, and expressions such as **I'll bet you'll show them 
gallant play;" **God bless you; I know you'll beat them," 
were being continually addressed to him. His heart 
rose high at the many signs of good-will which the peo- 
ple manifested toward him, and he resolved to put forth 
every effort to sustain the high opinion which they en- 
tertained of him. 

*' Good-morning, Mr. O'Nally ; I hope you are in first- 
class shape," shouted Harry Cornwell as, accompanied by 
three of the ''Castles," he rushed past in his carriage. 

While O'Nally was returning the salutation, and assur- 
ing Cornwell of his perfect condition, a carriage contain- 
ing Sir George, Miss Cornwell and Lenwood passed on. 
Miss Cornwell nodded to O'Nalb', but the smile with 
which she usualb' greeted him was absent. She seemed 
to be engrossed in conversation with Lenwood, by whose 
side she sat. Immediately behind Sir George's carriage 
came that of Peter Fenton, and in it were Sam Fenton 
and one of the ''Castles," laughing and talking in the 
most rollicking, hearty fashion. A slight nod of recog- 
nition passed between O'Nally and Fenton, and the latter 
rushed ahead. 

"A rapid change," muttered O'Nally as he thought of 
Miss Cornwell 's slight nod. "She has already forgotten 
the smile, and I suppose when we meet again she will 
have forgotten even the nod. Let her; but'^-" O'Nally 
was roused from his reflections by a sharp explosion 
some distance in front, and immediately after the cry of 
a "a runaway" resounded along the road. 
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As Sir George's carriage was passing along, a half- 
witted fellow known as Dan Joe, to whona Miss Cornwell 
had been very kind, for the purpose of expressing his 
appreciation and as a mark of respect, rushed out toward 
the carriage, and with a loud hurrah, threw a few small 
firecrackers under the horses* feet, where they exploded. 
The horses reared, plunged and dashed forward, but 
Harry Corn well's carriage in front prevented their flight 
along the main road, so they turned sharply to the right, 
and dashed along a small road which, at that point, 
joined the main road. O'Nally stuck the spurs in his 
horse and took up the pursuit. He soon outdistanced 
the others, and was rapidly gaining on the runaways. 
The road being narrow and uneven, the carriage jolted 
and jumped, and seemed at every moment as if it were 
about to be hurled into the ditch. An unusually heavy 
jolt sent the driver cutting somersaults through the air, 
with the ditch as his final destination. Lenwood half 
arose from his seat, as if anxious to try his luck at a 
jump, and thus e&cape the possibilitj' of more serious 
injury, but was restrained by Sir George. O'Nally got 
alongside the carriage just as it reached the top of a 
small eminence. The road then declined, and the addi- 
tional impetus thus given to the carriage rendered 
0'Nall3''s task of overhauling the leaders much more 
difficult. Finally he got alongside the leader on his 
right and grasped the reins ; but the speed of his own 
horse as well as that of the carriage horses, prevented 
him from exerting sufficient strength to stop them. 
One of those behind him shouted ''Look out for the 
gate;" and looking forward, O'Nally saw at a turn of the 
road about two hundred yards in front, a small gate 
which barred their passage. If he could not stop them 
before they reached the gate all was lost. Spurring for- 
ward until his horse was just alongside the leader, neck 
and neck, he disengaged his feet from the stirrups, 
grasped the mane of the leader, and sprang on his back. 
He paused a moment, gathered his strength, and with a 
mighty tug at the reins, stood the beast on his haunches. 
The momentum of the carriage and the headlong rush of 
the horses caused the one which O'Nally had reined to 
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lose bis balance, and be fell on bis side. O'Nally 
dexterously extricated bimself and before tbe borse bad 
regained bis feet O'Nally was standing at bis bead witb 
tbe reins in bis band. It was a narrow escape, as tbey 
were tben witbin a few yards of tbe gate, and Sir George 
feelingly tbanked O'Nally for tbe rescue.^ Miss Cornwell 
offered bim ber band, and in a voice tremulous witb 
emotion expressed ber gratitude ; and as sbe looked up 
into 0'Nally*s face, witb tbe tears of gratitude glisten- 
ing in ber eye, tbeir eyes met. Sbe gently witbdrew 
ber band, a blusb suffused ber cbeeks, and sbe turned 
away. O'Nally received many congratulations; bis 
band was almost wrung off by Harry Cornwell in tbe 
exuberance of bis joy, but be was insensible to tbe con- 
gratulations and encomiums. Before bis mind was tbat 
beautiful face, witb tbe glistening tear — drop in tbe eye, 
tbe warm pressure of tbe band, tbe radiant smile tbat lit 
up tbose features, and be experienced tbe bappiness of 
tbat inexplicable, indescribable feeling wbicb tells one 
tbat be loves and does not love in vain. 

Lenwood, after getting bis feet on terra firma, and 
congratulating bimself upon bis escape from tbe proba- 
bility of broken bones, and wbat was far worse to bim, 
tbe possible disfigurement of bis features, denounced tbe 
barbaric spectacle afforded by atbletic competition, tbe 
want of foresigbt exbibited by tbe autborities in not 
baving police picketed along tbe route to prevent acci- 
dents and occurrences of tbe kind wbicb tbey bad just 
witnessed, and violently declaimed against sucb an idiot 
as Dan Joe being outside tbe walls of an insane asylum. 
Dan came up in time to bear bimself so strongly de- 
nounced, and upon ascertaining tbat Miss Cornwell was 
uninjured, be walked up to Lenwood, and tbrowing off 
bis caubeen, said: "You a coward, boy; you want to 
jump out tbe car, me seen you, boy. You not able figbt 
me, boy; figbt now." Wbile Dan was making tbis 
sbort speecb, be made sundry angry gesticulations, and 
writbed bis face into tbe most ludicrous contortions. 
Lenwood was evidently afraid tbat Dan was about to 
attack bim, and succeeded in biding bis confusion and 
fear by stepping into tbe carriage. 
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Now Dan was by no means pugnacious ; in faot he was 
himself something of a coward, but the highest term of 
reproach which he could apply to any one was to call him 
a coward. He was short and thickset. His face was 
broad and without beard or mustache, except a few long 
hairs that straggled over his chin. His age might be 
anything from twenty-five to thirty-five. His feet were 
abnormally large, and as he never wore a shoe, the skin 
on the soles was so hard and tanned that he could, 
without the slightest inconvenience, run over broken 
stones and trample on furze. His pants seldom reached 
more than two inches below the knee, and was prevented 
from falling by a rope of some kind fastened round his 
waist. A shirt that had seen service on some other back, 
a ragged old coat and the remains of an old soft hat com- 
pleted his attire. He must have been a believer in the 
efficacy of fresh air and thorough ventilation, for he had 
always several large holes in his coat and pants; and it 
was noticed that no matter how strong the clothing 
which he put on in the morning, it was sure to be torn 
in several places before night. Ordinarily and except 
when excited, he pretended an astute cunning, which he 
emphasized by winking his left eye two or three times 
in succession. He could express himself well in Irish, 
but when he attempted to hold a conversation with one 
having no knowledge of the Irish language, he would 
quickly mutter a few words of English, and when his 
English vocabulary failed him, he never hesitated for a 
moment but used the Irish equivalent. Wakes and wed- 
dings were his delight. He had a standing invitation to 
every wedding that might take place between Westport 
and Achill Head, and was of course related to any one 
dying within that district, so that he could attend the 
wake, and say to the relatives of the deceased, while his 
head hung on his breast in apparent grief as he brushed 
away an imaginary tear with the sleeve of his coat, 
* ' Sorry for y er loss. ' ' 

The athletic field in Brown Park had been constructed 
by nature. In the center there was a rectangular space 
about two hundred and fifty yards long and one hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide, from which the ground gradu- 
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ally rose ob all sides, thus enabling thousands of specta- 
tors to have an unobstructed view of everything which 
took place on the field. Surrounding the athletic field 
proper were a dozen rows of benches reserved for the 
wealthier class. At the eastern extremity of the field 
stood the dressing tent of the *' Castles;" at the western 
extremity that of the "Grattans." 

The first event was the one-hundred-yard dash. There 
were four competitors, two from each side. The starter 
pulled the trigger of his pistol, and off they went. 
Herban of the ''Castles" took the lead from the start and 
maintained it to the end, winning in ten seconds. There 
was a wild hurrah from the Tory benches, while the 
Nationalists said nothing but looked disappointed. 

The next event was the high jump. The bar was 
placed at five feet from the ground, and six young men 
crossed it. When five feet seven was reached, there were 
only two competitors, Harry Corn well and O'Nally. 
Cornwell was regarded by his followers as a sure winner, 
but the Nationalists hoped that O'Nally's well-known 
grit and spirit would tell to his adv£|,ntage. At five feet 
ten incbes each of them knocked the bar once, but cleared 
it on the second jump. At five feet eleven, Cornwell 
who took the first J'ump knocked the bar. O'Nally did 
likewise. Both knocked it a second time. Then came 
the third and last effort. The "Castles" held their 
breath. Cornwell took a few steps slowly, then rushed 
and rose to the jump. He got his feet over the bar, but 
knocked it with his back. There was a murmur of dis- 
appointment among his followers. O'Nally measured a 
number of paces from the bar, placed his handkerchief 
at this spot, and went back to the starting point. He 
then took in three or four long respirations, bent for- 
ward, stepped lightly until he reached the handkerchief; 
then rapidly increased his speed, and with a mighty 
effort flew over the bar. "While he was running, and 
until he had cleared the bar, there was not the faintest 
sound in the vast assembly. Immediately after, every 
Nationalist was whooping and hurrahing with all his 
might. 

The long jump was conceded to the Nationalists^ and 
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O'Nally took it with a jump of twenty-two feet four 
inches. 

The Tories had depended upon Fenton to take the six- 
teen-pound-shot contest. O'Nally was his principal 
competitor. O'Nally had no love for Fenton, and Fen- 
ton positively hated O'Nally. Now was the time to 
show who was the better man. The space set apart for 
the contest was directly in front of the benches upon 
which Sir George with Miss Coniwell and a party of 
friends were seated. After the first effort, Sir George 
called O'Nally, gave him some refreshments and offered 
some advice in regard to the way in which he should 
hold his arm immediately before the **put." These 
suggestions were valuable, as Sir George was in his col- 
lege days one of the best amateur shot-putters in the 
country. Miss Cornwell, too, was good enough to ex- 
press to O'Nally a hope that he would win, to which he 
blushingly replied that if he did, he would attribute his 
success to her words of encouragement. 

Fenton was considerably nettled upon seeing the at- 
tentions which O'Nally received from the Cornwells, and 
plainly showed temper when the judge disallowed his 
throw on account of his having stepped beyond the 
mark. At his next effort he put the shot thirty-nine 
feet two inches. O'Nally immediately after put it forty 
feet four inches. Fenton was evidently surprised, and 
he appeared angry. He tried again, but his anger evi- 
dently prevented him from putting forth his energy in 
the most effective manner, and he fell short of his former 
"put" by nearly six inches. 0*Nall3'*s fourth and final 
"put** measured forty-two feet seven inches, thus beat- 
ing Fenton *s best by three feet five inches. Fenton was 
beaten, and when the announcement was made, the mut- 
terings of disappointment among the Tories were com- 
pletely drowned by the wild roar of applause which 
burst from the Nationalists. 

The half-mile race was won by a "Castle;** the mile 
race by O'Nally. O'Nally also won the hop-step-and- 
jump, as well as the hammer-throwing contest. 

The field was then cleared for the football match. 
The game was played according to the Gaelic rules, and 
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these forbid one man to catch another or interfere with 
him in any way, except to shoulder him. The player is 
not permitted to take the ball in his hands and run with 
it; he must either kick it, or hop it and run with it as 
he is hopping it; but if he retains it in his hands at any 
time for more than two seconds, it is a foul for which 
the other side will get a free kick. 

There were twelve players on each side. O'Nally was 
captain of the ''Grattans;" Cornwell was captain of the 
''Castles." Each of the captains played the position of 
full-back on his team. The players lined up across the 
field, each man grasping the right hand of his adversary. 
The referee asked **A11 ready?" the captains answered 
''All ready;" the ball was flung into the air and the 
playing began. 

During the flrst half the sun shone strongly in the 
eyes of the "Grattans," while the "Castles" had the 
further advantage of a slight breeze blowing toward the 
''Grattan's" goal. The playing was fast, and the rushes, 
passing and runs on both sides were greeted with loud 
applause and shouts of encouragement. 

Cornwell, knowing that his men had the advantage of 
the sun and wind, and also that they had not the endur- 
ance of the ''Grattans," urged them on continually, and 
they responded to his calls. The result of the first half 
was four points for the ** Castles" and two for the 
''Grattans." 

After five minutes intermission the teams lined up 
again, and the ''Grattans" this time had the advantage 
of the sun and wind. After a few minutes playing the 
''Castles" scored another point, and their success gave 
renewed vigor and energy to those upon whom the rapid 
playing was beginning to have its effects. The "Grat- 
tans" on the other hand grew desperate, and O'Nally 
made some signs to his forward and right-end men. He 
then kicked off toward the right end, and followed the 
ball as fast as he could run. The right-end men kept 
passing the ball with the forwards until O'Nally reached 
them, when it was passed to him. He caught it on the 
hop, and while three of his men acted as guards, he con- 
tinued to hop the ball and advance toward the "Castle's" 
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goal. The ** Castles** diTined his purpose, and every 
man of them rushed toward O'Nalb'. With wonderful 
agility he dodged here and there to avoid the rushes of 
the ''Castles/' but when pressed and it was impossible to 
dodge them, he met them straight with the shoulder, 
and every "Castle*' thus shouldered went down. He 
rapidly approached the goal, but before he had^an oppor- 
tunity to kick, Fenton and Cornwell rushed toward him. 
Fenton made for O'Nally, and Cornwell rushed at the 
guard. The spectators as well as the players on 
both sides awaited in breathless anxiety the result of the 
meeting. Cornwell flung himself against 0*Nally*s 
guard, and both rolled over together. Fenton flung 
himself against O'Nally, while the latter bending himself 
slightly, sprang against Fenton and hit him with his 
shoulder under the right breast. Fenton rolled over 
and O'Nally kicked a goal. The cheers of the "Grat- 
tans** and their friends could be heard for miles around. 
The Grattans now worked with vigor/ and scored three 
points in rapid succession. It was evident that the 
"Castles** were becoming disheartened, and O'Nally 
after making some signs to his men, kicked off and fol- 
lowed the ball. He was evidently about to try the same 
trick that worked so successfully before, and the "Cas- 
tles** rushed at him en masse. His guards went down 
in the rush, but he succeeded in getting through, and 
made for the goal. Cornwell and Fenton were before 
him again. Cornwell shouted to him as he approached : 
"You can't do it this time, Jem.** O'Nally smiled and 
rushed straight at Cornwell, but when within a few feet 
of the latter, he quickly turned a point or two to the 
right and ducked under Cornwell 's arm. Cornwell could 
not stop himself immediately, and O'Nally continued his 
run toward the goal. Fenton did not seem anxious to 
run against him, although he barred his path. 0*Nally 
with the ball in his hands attempted to run by Fenton, 
but the latter swung himself rapidb** around and hit 
O'Nally with his fist on the point of the chin. O'Nally 
went on his knees, but regained his feet in a moment, 
caught the ball on the hop and kicked a goal. As soon 
as Fenton struck O'Nally, loud shouts of "Foul" rose 
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from the **Grattans" and was echoed with thunderous 
roar by the Nationalists outside. Fenton was surrounded 
in a moment by the furious '*Grattans,'* and a bloody 
battle seemed imminent. 0*Nally had some difficulty in 
quieting his men; but upon his declaring that it must 
have been an accident, and that there could have been 
no intention on the part of Fenton to deliberately hit 
him, he succeeded in calming them and mollifying their 
desire for immediate revenge. The explanation that it 
was an accident soon reached the ears of the crowd of 
spectators, and amid expressions of doubt and angry 
protestation, partial quiet was restored. Fenton was, 
however, disbarred by the referee, and a substitute took 
his place. The Grattans scored another goal before the 
referee blew his whistle as a signal of the expiration of 
the time allotted for the play. The result was : ''Grat- 
tans,** three goals five points; ''Castles,** four points. 
The defeat of the "Castles'* was signal and complete. 
The victorious "Grattans** were carried away on the 
shoulders of their friends amid much shouting and exul- 
tation. Their supporters were wild with delight, and 
the good points of the various players were dilated upon, 
and their performances extolled and eulogized with the 
partiality and exaggeration so characteristic of enthusias- 
tic adherents. 

When the game was ended and the result announced, 
Harry Corn well walked up to 0*Nally, and grasping his 
hand, said: "Let me congratulate you, O'Nally upon the 
splendid work which you and your fellows did." 

"Thanks, Harry; and permit me to congratulate you 
upon the skillful and energetic play of your men, and the 
uniform fairness and good nature which they exhibited. 
You would certainly have beaten us if your forwards 
were a little heavier. *' 

"Hello!** said Cornwell quickly. "What's the matter 
over there? By Jove! O'Nally, there's one of your fel- 
lows going for Fenton. * * 

They both ran over to that part of the field where 
Fenton was engaged in an angry altercation with one of 
the "Grattans" regarding his knocking down of O'Nally. 
Soth parties were flourishing their arm^ and preparing 
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to do immediate battle. The "Grattan** charged Fen ton 
^vith deliberately fouling O'Nalb', while Fenton re- 
sponded in vehement tones that he was able to knock 
O'Nally down at any time, and was able to perform a 
similar feat with any "Grattan" on the field. O'Nally 
arrived just as Fenton uttered -these words. He re- 
strained the impetuous Grattan, and then asked Fenton 
if he had said that he was able to knock him down at 
any time. *'Yes," said Fenton boldly; **I said it, and I 
can do it." 

**Believe me you will get an opportunity," said 
O'Nally, ''but not now. We shall settle this affair later. 
You will hear from me to-night." 

Harry Cornwell tried to subdue the angry Fenton, and 
exhibited some wrath in remonstrating with him as to 
his actions. Fenton replied savagely that it was some- 
what strange to find Cornwell so very intimate with and 
bearing such cordial and friendly relations to a Fenian. 

'*A Fenian!" said Cornwell in surprise. "Do you 
mean to insinuate that James O'Nally is a Fenian?" 

''I don't insinuate anything; I have it on the best 
authority." 

**0h, you must be mistaken. O'Nally, no doubt, is a 
Nationalist, a believer in Home Eule for Ireland, but 
certainly not a Fenian." 

'*Not a Fenian, eh? well just wait for a few weeks; 
you will then have reason to change your opinion." 

"I hope not. I think, Fenton, that your quarrel with 
O'Nally has made you undub'' bitter against him." 

"It didn't begiiji to-day," replied Fenton passionately, 
"and it won't end to-day. I hit him, because I hate 
him, and I wanted to have an opportunity of fighting 
him." 

"That's so; he said something about your hearing 
from him. What are you going to do about it?" 

"Do about it! why, simply shoot him down ; or if he 
has no stomach for shooting, break liis jaw in the ring." 

"I can see no reason for your superb confidence, Fen- 
ton. O'Nally is a first-class swordsman and " 

"Yes, but I said nothing about swords. I shall be 
the challenged and entitled to a choice of weapons." 
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At this moment one of Sir George's servants inter- 
rupted the conversation by handing Cornwell a note. 
Harry unfolded it and found that it contained instructions 
to him to ask O'Nally to ride home with them. He 
rushed over to where O'Nally was talking v^ith some of 
his friends, and repeated to him the instructions of Sir 
George. O'Nally thought for a moment, and then said, 
''I should be delighted, Harry, I assure you, to accept 
your very kind invitation, but you see the boys are all 
v\raiting for me, and I could not possibly disappoint 
them. Pray convey to Sir George my most sincere 
thanks for his kindness, and — " here he paused, blushed 
slightly and hastily added, '"say to Miss Cornwell that I 
hope she has completely recovered from the effects of 
this morning's unpleasantness experience." 

"All right, O'Nally; sorry you can't come with us. 
Good-night.'* 

''Yes," thought O'Nally when Harry Cornwell left, "I 
should certainly be delighted to ride home in the same 
carriage with Miss Cornwell, but I would forego a still 
greater pleasure rather than have the poor people with 
whom I associate think that I am deserting them and the 
''cause" for the smiles and seductions of those titled 
aristocrats who oppose Irish aspirations and Irish inde- 
pendence." 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE FIGHT. 

Walteb O'Nally, the father of James, was one of the 
richest men in the West of Ireland. Beside his exten- 
sive flour and grain mills, he was president of the West- 
port National Bank, and owner of nearly half all the real 
estate included within the boundaries of the town of 
Westport. He was a business man ; he took pleasure in 
attending to all the details of his vast business, and 
under his careful supervision the value of his property 
as well as the amount of his business increased rapidly. 
He was also a very sincere, devout and strict Eoman 
Catholic, and expended large sums of money in the 
building and repairing of churches and in the mainte- 
nance of convents and monasteries. He was what is 
known in America as a ''mugwump'' in politics, although 
he like many other men of large wealth, had a leaning 
toward the conservative side. His wife on the other 
hand was a sterling Nationalist. She had trained her 
children to love the land of their birth, and exhorted 
them to spare no efforts in endeavoring to ameliorate the 
condition of their countrymen and to establish an Irish 
parliament in Ireland. Charles B. O'Nally, her eldest 
son, was obliged to fly to Australia in order to avoid the 
process of the English law which called him a traitor, 
because he was supposed to be associated with those who 
were conspiring to free their country. Since his forced 
expatriation "Walter O'Nally was particularly careful to 
see that his ofcher son was not following in the footsteps 
of Charles; and whenever James exhibited any patriotic 
sentiments, his father threatened to punish him by com- 
pelling him to go out into the world and earn his own 
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living. He would say to James: "I want you to be a 
good Catholic first of all, and then a good peaceable citi- 
zen, abiding by the laws as they are, and not trying to 
have the laws changed to suit you. While I have no 
particular objection to your associating with the young 
men of the town, without regard to their social standing, 
I will not permit you to be in any way intimate with the 
crowd of fellows who are plotting to subvert the govern- 
ment and who have nothing whatever to lose either by 
an insurrection or a revolution. ' * 

James O'Nally knew that he would have to fight Fenton 
and found a great deal of difficulty in making arrangements 
which would preclude the possibility of the affair coming 
to the ears of his father. While he was engaged in 
devising a plan to effectuate his purpose, there was a 
knock at the door, and Father John Lavelle walked in. 

''Ha, Jem," said he as his eyes fell on the latter 's 
troubled countenance, **I have caught you trying to 
double a cube or trisect an angle." 

"No, I assure you, Father; I was merely trying to 
think of a lonely little spot where an affaire d*honneur 
could be pulled off without any chance of publicity.** 

"You are not one of the principals, are you?** 

"Yes, I am; and the other, Sam Fenton.'* 

"Ha, ha; a bad fellow for you to have anything to do 
with '* 

"Why, Father John, I'm surprised. Do you not think 
that I am able to meet him in any way, at any ** 

"Yes, Jem, I know that very well, but you see there 
are other things to be considered. In the first place I 
have reason to believe that he knows something of your 
connection with the 'boys,' and to be perfectly candid 
with you, I have also been told that he is supremely 
jealous of what he considers your attentions to Miss 
Cornwell. Now you see, if he does know (and I believe 
he does) of your being connected with the *boys,* he 
will probably disclose the information to the Cornwells, 
and it will reach your father's ears very rapidly. In 
that case it will be all up with you. You will doubtless 
be denied admittance to the Cornwell house, and it is 
very difficult to say what your father might do." 
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"That is so; my position is not at all devoid of diffi- 
culties. But irrespective of consequences, this fight 
must come off, and I must send him a challenge this 
evening." 

*'Is there no way out of it — that is, with honor to both 
sides?" 

"Absolutely none that I can see." 

"Well, then, Jem, you know that as a minister of 
religion I am averse to fighting if it can be avoided; but 
as an Irishman I would never advise retreating with 
dishonor." 

"That's like you, John; and now for a second. 
Whom do you suggest?" 

"I think Steve Malloy is a discreet young fellow, and 
he possesses all the other qualifications." 

"Agreed; let it be Steve." 

"See here, Jem, it would be much better if you could 
arrange it so that the fight would be with swords, be- 
cause in that case a slight wound would be sufficient, 
and there would not be the danger of mortality and con- 
sequent publicity which would be the case if pistols were 
used." 

"For that very reason I hope that he will select swords, 
but as I am supposed to have some knowledge of that 
game, I fear he will not. However, send Steve up here 
immediately, and we shall see about making arrange- 
ments for to-morrow morning." 

Stephen Malloy was one of the "Grattans" and an inti- 
mate friend of O'Nally. He had heard the altercation 
between O'Nally and Fenton on the football field, and 
knew 'that a rencontre was inevitable. When, therefore. 
Father John called on him, and told him that O'Nally 
wanted to .see him immediately, he smiled knowingly at 
the priest, and remarked that he hoped it would come off 
quietly. 

"I hope it will," replied Father John, "but a great 
deal will depend upon your tact and diplomacy." 

"You need not fear. As far as I am concerned I shall 
certainly do what I can to have the affair finished so 
quietly that there will be no cause even for suspicion." 

"I am aware of your desire to keep it absolutely 
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quiet, but you do not understand Fenton thoroughly. 
You see I have very good reason to believe that he is 
aware of O'Nally's connection v\rith the * boys/ and he 
might concoct some scheme by which, when O'Nally 
reached the ground, he would be surprised and taken by 
the police." 

"I do not believe that Fenton would be guilty of such 
an act. That would indeed be the acme of treachery." 

"Well, do the best you can. Good-by." 

Steve Malloy hastened to O'Nally's house, and found 
Jem anxiously awaiting him. 

"Yes, Steve," said O'Nally after a few minutes conver- 
sation, "I am anxious to get the thing through as 
quickly as possible, and will ask you to make all arrange 
ments and act as my second. " 

"With pleasure, Jem. He deserves a whipping if he 
deliberately hit you that time on the field. ' ' 

"No doubt whatever of it, but it would be a disgrace- 
if I retaliated by hitting him ; therefore, I was inclined 
to let the thing pass, but could not overlook his words 
subsequently. Try to arrange for to-morrow morning, 
and if he has no objection, make it seven o'clock at 
Fairy Hollow. " 

"All right; I shall be at his place in half an hour, and 
will see you again this evening. Au reooir," 

Michael Fadden was one of the tenants on the Fenton 
estate. He was employed as a bailiff, but did anything 
and everything of a menial nature around the "Big 
House," as the Fenton residence was called by the 
tenantry, and was particularly useful as a spy. W^hen 
anything particularly mean and degrading was to be 
done Fadden was commissioned to do it. If a poor 
widow could not pay her rent, Fadden was to see to it 
that she was evicted immediately and she and her orphan 
children driven out homeless and helpless into the cold 
world. If the gamekeeper was considered too lenient, 
and there was any suspicion of his conniving at viola- 
tions of the Fenton game-laws, Mickey was sent to fol- 
low him up and ascertain whether he v^s neglecting his 
duties in consideration of receiving n'ee porter at the 
public houses. In fact nothing was too mean, too con- 
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temptible, too despicable, too degrading for Mickey. 
His eldest son, Dominick Fadden, was then about 
twenty-five years old. He was short and stout. His 
head was thrown forward and appeared to sink between 
his shoulders. His legs and arms were abnormally long 
in comparison with his body, and his general appearance 
suggested the simpleton, were it not for a bright little 
eye set far in under his brows, which contradicted the 
first impression and gave a cunning aspect to his features. 
He had succeeded by apparent diiferences and disagree- 
ments with his father, and professions of strong, patrio- 
tic principles, and simulated zeal in the national cause, 
in being admitted to the innermost circles of the 
Nationalists, and being regularly initiated as one of the 
"boys.*' The "boys," it may be well to explain, was 
the name generally applied to those Nationalists who be- 
longed to a secret organization having for its objects the 
establishing of Irish independence — the formation of a 
republic in Ireland. He was, however, a true son of his 
father all the time, rather than a true son of Ireland. 
He was as indispensable to Sam Fenton as his father was 
to the elder Fenton. As soon as Fenton reached home 
after the football game, he went directly to the Fadden 
cottage. 

"Say, Dominick, you have seen James O'Nally use the 
sword over there when they drill. How is he at it?*' 

"Well, Master Sam, there is no use thrying to git out 
of it, he can throw it round as quick as lightnin'. 
When they do be fencing, Maurice Eowan, the besht one 
of the crowd couldn't touch him once for every five times 
O'Nally would sthrike him." 

"Have you seen him shoot; how is he with the pistol ?" 

"Oh, yes, they do be using the pishels. I seen him 
sthrike a penny three times out of five at twelve yards. 
But I tell you what, you gave it to him heavy to-day. 
Faith you put him down as if he was a child. I wond- 
ther if he'll be wanting satisfaction." 

"Yes, I believe he will. Take this note, drive as fast 
as you can to Groghan, and deliver it to Mr. Harry Corn- 
well — mind, into his own hands." 

The note contained a request that Cronwell would ac tas 
Fenton 's second, and attend to the necessary details. 
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"When Steve Malloy arrived at the Fenton house in the 
evening and communicated to Sam his business, Fenton 
smaled pleasantly and assured Malloy that he would be 
happy to have the affair come off the next morning. . As 
to any further arrangements he would refer him to his 
friend Mr. Harry Cornwell. 

Harry Oornwell was not at all anxious to accept the 
position of second to Fenton in the affair. He knew 
that Fenton was to blame for what had happened on the 
football field, and considered that he should have apolo- 
gized to O'Nally. However, he would try to have Fen- 
ton apologise and settle the matter amicably. He, 
therefore, consented ; sent a note to that effect with Fad- 
den to Fenton, called on Steve Malloy, and arranged that 
the meeting should be at Fairy Hollow, seven o'clock 
the next morning. Fenton had selected pistols as the 
weapons, but it was agreed between the seconds that 
boxing gloves should be substituted for the pistols if it 
were possible to obtain the consent of the principals. 
As they were both capital shots. Cornwell did not relish 
the idea of being connected with an affair where either 
or both of the principals would probably be mortally 
wounded or at least seriously hurt. If Fenton were ab- 
solutely unwilling to apologize, he would try to persuade 
him to fight O'Nally with boxing gloves. True, gentle- 
men did not often settle their differences in that way, 
but several of his friends at college had their ''satisfac- 
tion*' with the gloves, and he saw no reason why, as a 
blow of the fist was the primary cause of the challenge, 
it could not be settled in the same manner. While, 
therefore, pistols were the weapons selected, it was 
understood between the seconds that they should be 
used only in case of Fenton 's absolute refusal to fight 
with the gloves. 

Malloj' reported to O'Nally the result of his mission, 
and they agreed that Malloy should be ready with a car- 
riage at half-past six the next morning. 

O'Nally was out of bed at six in the morning. It was 
not his first fight, and beside he was not made of the 
stuff that frets and trembles immediately before a fight. 
He had a shower bath, took about ten minutes exercise 
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\7ith the dumb-bells, ate a light breakfast, and coolly 
sauntered down the street to where Malloy was waiting 
for him. 

''Morning, Steve; I hope you have not been long wait- 
ing; 6 :30 was the time, and it is now 6 :32. " 

'*I was here a few minutes before half -past. You are 
looking well; had a good night's rest?" 

''Capital; but felt a little lazy at turning out when the 
alarm went off at six o'clock. What a lovely morning; 
it will be beautiful out at Fair3' Hollow." 

"Yes, the air is so invigorating in the early morning. 
Here, try this cigar." 

They drove along rapidly for some time, chatted 
pleasantly and enjoyed their cigars. 

"See the carriage ahead," said Malloy; "there they 
are, sure." 

"Very good; we shall have no delay." 

Fairy Hollow was anelliptical space about fifty yards 
long, having a maximum width of about twenty-five 
yards, and situated in a spur of the Nephin Mountains. 
It looked as if this little spot were dug out of the moun- 
tain ; while the hills, rising abruptly on all sides to a height 
of four or ^ye hundred feet, the absolutely level surface of 
the space thus inclosed by nature's barriers, the short, 
succulent green grass which covered it in contrast with 
the wild heather of the hillsides, and the musical flow 
of the little rivulet that passed through its center and 
lost itself in the side of the hill — gave it at all times an 
aspect of loneliness romantic and awe-inspiring, of soli« 
tude sublime and affecting. The superstitious believed 
that it was the rendezvous of the fairies, and many 
stories were circulated descriptive of the merry gather- 
ings which some specially gifted individuals returning 
from a fair, a wake or a wedding, beheld there. It was 
said, too, that the fairies punished trespassing cattle as 
well as human beings, and numerous instances would be 
given of a "splendid cow," a "fine sheep," etc., which 
were found dead there. The hollow was, therefore, 
generally avoided by the superstitious, and its beauties 
only appreciated by the sceptical and the scientific. 

Both parties took the precaution of leaving their car- 
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riages at a small inn on the roadside a few hundred 
yards from the Hollow, and O'Nally and Malloy being a 
few minutes behind the others, ran across the hill and 
rushed down the declivity which formed one of the walls 
of the trysting place. The incline was so great that they 
were unable to stop running until they reached the green 
turf of the Hollow, and as Malloy was trying to stop him- 
self, his foot caught in the heather, and he was thrown 
flat on his face. 

** Good-morning, boys," said Cornwell; "not hurt, I 
hope, Malloy." 

*' Good- morning, gentlemen," said O'Nally; *'you"see 
the fairies are revenging themselves on my friend Molloy 
for disturbing them so early this morning." 

**By Jove! I suppose I ought to be thankful," said 
Malloy, *'when they did uot break my neck; I must have 
some friends in the crowd, who did not want to take me 
away yet." 

"Well, it is a lovely spot for the fairies," said O'Nally, 
"and I hope they will forgive us for our intrusion." 

"Why, O'Nally, surely >ou don't believe in the exist- 
ence of fairies," said Cornwell. 

"I understand that there are two kind of fairies," said 
O^Nally with a smile; "but in regard to the supernatural 
ones my answer is *I don't know.* I have seen a great 
many things happen which science as it is to-day cannot 
explain, and it is quite possible that beings may exist, 
who, understanding the laws of nature more perfectly 
than we do, are capable of riding on the breeze and ren- 
dering themselves invisible to us." 

"I beg pardon, Mr. G'Nally," interrupted Fenton, 
"but while all that may be very interesting, I don't 
think we came here to discuss it. I want to get through 
with our business here as quickly as possible." 

"Certainly; by all means," said O'Nally as he coolly 
and deliberately flung away the end of his cigar. 

Cornwell was evidently very much offended at Fenton *s 
interruption and discourteous conduct. He pulled Mal- 
loy *s arm within his and they walked off toward the end 
of the Hollow. 

"Fenton is satisfied, "said Cornwell, "to fight O'Nally 
with the gloves. Will that suit you?' 
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**Tes; O'Nallyis not particular as to the weapons, and 
if Fenton is willing to rely upon nature's weapons, we 
have no objection.'* 

"All right; here are the gloves; select yours — there is 
no difference between them. Queensbury rules ; which- 
ever man will remain £ve seconds on the ground, unable 
to rise, will be beaten." 

Malloy informed O'Nally of the arrangements, and 
both men immediately flung off their coats, vests and 
shirts, while the seconds placed four pieces of heather in 
such a position as to indicate as nearly as possible the 
corners of a twenty-four foot ring. 

There was considerable difference between the men in 
their physical appearance. O'Nally was about four 
inches taller than his opponent, but not so heavily built. 
O'Nally weighed about one hundred and seventy pounds; 
Fenton over one hundred and eighty. O'Nally had the 
advantage of . height and reach; Fenton, beside. being 
heavier, was about two years older than O'Nally, had 
much more experience in the ring, and had the reputa- 
tion of being the best boxer in the county. The seconds 
called time, and both men entered the ring. 

They approached each other cautiously, and after a 
few moments sparring, Fenton led with his left for 
O'Nally's face. O'Nally threw his head to one side, and 
countered with his right on Fenton's jaw. Fenton led 
again with his left, caught O'Nally on the ribs, and 
swung his right for O'Nally's jaw. O'Nally ducked the 
swing, and as he regained his position, shot his left into 
Fenton's stomach, and tried with his right for the jaw 
but fell short. Fenton rushed and tried left and right 
swings, but O'Nally stepped back, and as Fenton re- 
peated his rushing tactics O'Nally sent in a straight left- 
hander which caught Fenton on the chin, and followed 
it up with a right on the ribs. Fenton rushed again, 
caught O'Nally with a left on the short ribs, but failed 
to land his right. Both men fought rapidly until the end 
of the round, Fenton fiercely, O'Nally cautiously and 
with a smile playing on his features. 

Malloy advised O'Nally to fight at long range, as, be- 
side the advantages which he possessed over Fenton at 
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that style of fighting, there would be less probability of 
his getting marked. It was obvious to Cornwell, how- 
ever, that unless Fenton rushed matters he would cer- 
tainly be beaten, as O'Nally's reach and agility rendered 
it very difficult for Fenton to hit him except at close 
range. 

As soon as they started the second round Fenton 
feinted with his left and swung his right for O'Nally's 
jaw. O^Nalb' ducked the blow, and at the same time 
landed left and right on Fenton *s body. They clinched, 
and Fenton endeavored to swing O'Nally to the ground, 
but in the effort he unbalanced himself and 0*Nally 
threw him easily to the earth. Both men were techni- 
cally guilty of a foul, and were warned by the seconds to 
avoid wrestling. On regaining his feet Fenton rushed 
at 0*Nally again, leading for his face with his left and 
attempting to bring in his right almost simultaneously 
on the wind, but 0*Nally stepped aside, avoided Fenton 's 
right, and came back with a strong right on Fenton 's 
ear. O'Nally now started to rush, feinted ;rapidly, and 
got in several good blows on Fenton. The latter got in 
a good right on O'Nally 's ribs, but received a right on 
the temple which put him to the ground. He was up in 
an instant and rushed again, swinging left and right but 
without much effect. He got in a left hook on O'Nally 's 
jaw and tried an upper-cut with his right, but O'Nally 
threw back his head out of reach, and before Fenton 
could regain his guard, hit him a terrible punch in the 
wind. Fenton fell on his knees, and pressed his stomach 
with his right hand. He regained his feet in four 
seconds but was unable to put up his hands. O'Nally 
refrained from hitting him until he appeared to have 
recovered his wind, and the expiration of the time 
allowed for the round prevented any further fighting. 
Cornwell then attempted to induce Fenton to stop, but 
he would not. O'Nally saw that the only way to termi- 
nate the affair was to knock Fenton out. 

"When both men met in the center of the ring for the 
third round, O'Nally sparred a few seconds in order to 
get a favorable opportunity, then quick as a flash he 
feinted with his left for the stomach, and swung his 
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right on Fenton's jaw. Fen ton went down, struck the' 
turf with a thud, rolled over on his face and la.y insensi- 
ble. Gornwell applied a bottle of strong ammonia to his 
nose, while Malloy carried some of the clear cold water 
of the little rivulet in his hat and sprinkled it on Fen- 
ton's face. He recovered consciousness in a few minutes. 
O'Nally shook his hand and congratulated him upon the 
skill, strength, and fortitude which he exhibited in the 
fight, and which, he said, would have resulted in an easy 
victory for him were it not for the intervention of the 
fairies on behalf of himself. 

"By Jove! that's so,'* said Cornwell. "We disturbed 
them this morning, and they wanted revenge." 

"Yes," chimed in Malloy, "and you remember that 
immediately before the meeting O'Nally endeavored to 
propitiate them by expressing his belief in their exist- 
ence, and assuring them of his most distinguished con- 
sideration, etc." 

Fenton took his defeat with very bad grace. He was 
reticent and sulky. "When Cornwell took his arm to 
assist him up the side of the little hill, he quickly pulled 
it away and said with some show of temper, "I am not 
so badly beaten that I cannot walk;" and then he mut- 
tered between his teeth, "This thing is not ended yet." 

"Here we are at the Cross-road Inn," said O'Nally. 
"Let us drop in and see whether the mountain dew 
whicli the proprietor has bottled is not more palatable 
than that upon which we have been treading." 

O'Nally reached home in time for breakfast, and there 
was nothing in his appearance to indicate that he had 
just fought his greatest enemy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IBISH POLITICAL PABTIES. 

A PABAGBAPH appeared in the Freeman's Jovrnal of 
June, 189 — announcing the death of Mr. Prudden, the 
Nationalist member of Parliament for West Mayo. 

At the time of Mr. Prudden 's election there were three 
candidates in the field : a Tory, a Glennite and a Bad- 
mandite. Mr. Prudden was the Glennite, and was 
elected by a very small majority. The news of his death, 
therefore, excited considerable commotion in the differ- 
ent political camps, and arrangements were immediately 
made by the different parties to thoroughly canvass the 
district and elect a representative favorable to their 
peculiar political doctrines. Since the general election at 
which Mr. Prudden was elected, the relative positions of 
the different parties had changed somewhat, and a new 
faction had been added to the already divided Nationalists. 
This new faction was commonly designated as the ''Bul- 
werites." The Bulwerites were a defection from the 
Glennites; and as they were favored and indorsed by 
the priests, they claimed considerable strength, and put 
themselves forward as competitors of the Glennites for the 
popular vote. In West Ma3'o, the Radmandites, never 
numerous, had dwindled down; their ranks were deci- 
mated by desertions to the Glennites and the Bulwerites, 
so that the few who remined faithful in their allegiance 
to Mr. Badmand did not consider it advisable to put a can- 
didate in the field, as there was not the remotest possi- 
bility of his being elected. The contest was, therefore, 
between the Glennites, the Bulwerites and the Tories. 

The majority of the priests in West Mayo were in 
favor of Mr. Bulwer's policy. Mr. Bulwer, with his 
usual sagacity, saw the wisdom of permitting the priests 
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to select a candidate, as they would then work with re- 
doubled zeal and energy for his election. He accord- 
ingly wrote letters to the different parish priests in that 
section of the county, expressing his keen appreciation 
of their intimate knowledge of the people, and their 
ability to select a man whose popularity would be such 
as to render his election a certainty. He would, there- 
fore, request them to nominate the man whom they de- 
sired to be the candidate, and he would gladly acquiesce 
in their selection. The parish priests met at the presby- 
tery in Westport, and unanimously decided that Mr. 
Walter O'Nally should he requested to be the Bulwerite 
candidate. He was known to be a good Catholic; he 
had plenty of money to spend during the campaign, and 
even if he was not very popular with the people, he was 
nevertheless generally'' regarded by them as generous, 
and he had the additional advantage of being the father 
of two very popular sons. It was true, he did not like 
politics, and was inclined to the Tory rather than the 
Nationalist side, but Father Burke, the parish priest of 
Westport, said that he expected to find no difficulty in 
persuading him to accept the nomination, by representing 
that the Bulwerites were conservative in their opinions 
and policy, and only differed from the regular Tories in 
being Irish Catholics — the Tories being ''Englishmen 
born in Ireland," or Protestants. A committee composed 
of the most eminent and well-known priests was ap- 
pointed to wait upon Mr. O'Nally immediately, and 
acquaint him with the decision which the parish priests 
of West Mayo unanimously arrived at ; to request him to 
3'ield to their solicitations and become their candidate. 

The committee proceeded to Mr. O'Nally's office, and 
Father Burke, the priest of Westport, a particular friend 
of Mr. O'Nally, informed him of their object in calling, 
and set forth at some length and with much adroitness 
the reasons which impelled them to select him, their 
perfect confidence in his ability, in his sincerity and his 
stanch Catholicism, and the need which existed for a 
man of sterling qualities such as it was well known he 
possessed. Mr. O'Nally was indeed surprised. He 
suggested that as be was always a business ^la^ and had 
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never been a politician, he knew comparatively little 
about politics, and, therefore, felt that he would be un- 
able to represent them either to their advantage or to his 
own satisfaction. The priests assured him of their per- 
fect confidence in his ability, and poured forth arguments 
which gradually persuaded and finally convinced him 
that it was his duty as a good Catholic as well as the 
owner of considerable land, to accept the nomination, 
and if elected, as he certainly would be, to watch over 
the interests of his churchy and to aid in enacting laws 
which would preserve, as they said, "the status quo/' 

Mr. O'Nally finally consented to accept the nomina- 
tion, and the priests went away rejoicing. 

The news spread rapidly among the curates, and as 
soon as Father John Lavelle heard it, he set out for 
O'Nally's. He was shown up to Jem's room, and 
knocked at the door. There was no response. He tried 
to open it, but found it locked. He then gave two dis- 
tinct knocks, and immediately the door was thrown open. 

''Hello! Father John," said O'Nally; ''pardon the de- 
lay in giving you admittance, but " 

"That's all right, Jem. I see you are busy. How do, 
Steve?" 

Father John threw himself in a chair, scanned the 
faces of the two young men, and observing no sign of 
excitement or appearance of having heard the latest polit- 
ical news, he said slowly and with an air of indiffer- 
ence, "Have you heard the news?" 

"What news?" said both in chorus. 

"Didn't hear it! Well, that's surprising. Why, 
didn't you hear that Mr. Walter O'Nally is the Bulwerite 
candidate?" 

"Ha, that's a good joke, John, but leaving all levity 
aside, I wonder whom the Bulwerites will nominate?" 

"They will," said Malloy, "get Martin Kelly or some 
other fellow whose zeal for religion is such as to render 
it easy for the priests to control him. What made you 
think that they would nominate Mr. O'Nally, Father 
John?" 

"Think it! I know it. Every parish priest in the 
district attended a conference at Father Burke's to-day. 
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They appointed a committee to see your father, and 
obtaii^ed his consent to represent the Bulwerites. Now 
there is joy to overflowing in the Bulwerite camp. That 
is the fact of the matter. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, it is too serious for joking." 

"And father has actually accepted the Bulwerite nomi- 
nation," said Jem O'Nally in surprise. "By Jovel that 
knocks us out. You are sure of it, Father John." 

"Absolutely certain; I had it from Father Burke him- 
self." 

"Well, that's a thunderbolt from a clear sky," said 
Malloy. **I suppose, Jem, we had better burn these 
papers which we have writteuo" 

"Oh, no," said O'Nally. 
What papers have you written?" said Father John. 
Why, I have been writing," replied O'Nally, "to the 
captains of the different camps, requesting them to urge 
upon their men the necessity of their standing firmly for 
Charles O'Connor, the Glennite or Nationalist candidate. " 

"This acceptance of the Bulwerite nomination by 
your father," said the priest, "places you in a peculiar 
position. He will naturally expect that you will work 
hard for him, and would undoubtedly punish you very 
severely for refusing." 

"This want of unity in the Irish party," said O'Nally, 
"is positively disheartening, and becoming really dis- 
gusting. Here we have three factions issuing manifes- 
toes to the people, each arrogating to itself the credit of 
having obtained paltry favors from the British parlia- 
ment, and each asserting that it, and it only, is the party 
that has the interests of the people at heart. Each 
accuses the others of pandering to the English party in 
power, and exultingly points to its own imaginary record 
to show how independent and virtuous it has been. And 
then they all agree in demanding the support of the 
people in order to maintain the dignity of the Irish con- 
tingent at Westminster, and compel a hostile British 
parliament to grant Home Eule to Ireland. Their petty 
bickerings, misrepresentations and animosities are suffi- 
cient to drive all intelligent, self-respecting men from 
the path of coQstitutional agitation to the more manly 
and effectual one of physical force. 
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"I agree with you, Jem," said Father Lavelle. ''It is 
exceedingly humiliating to every Irishman of intelligence 
and true patriotism to observe the ridiculous squabbles 
of those would-be leaders. Here is Badmand ingeniously 
representing himself as following in the footsteps of 
Farnell. He knows that the name has a charm to win 
the hearts of Irishmen, and for no other reason than the 
gratification of personal vanity, he chooses to keep a 
little faction around him, and to issue appeals and mani- 
festoes to the people, claiming that under him and him 
alone, can they succeed in obtaining the restoration of 
their native parliament. He knows thoroughly that with 
his three or four followers in the House of Commons he 
cannot obtain Home Rule for Ireland ; he knows that he 
cannot obtain any measure whatever beneficial to Ire- 
land; and he knows that as long as he continues to keep 
the people divided by sophistry and the charm of a 
name, he will not only accomplish nothing for his coun- 
try, but on the contrary render the Irish party contempt- 
ible in the eyes of English Liberals. That such con- 
duct is culpable need not be argued ; that it is crimi- 
nally culpable none whose mind has not been prejudiced 
by the persiflage of the Badmandite manifestoes can 
deny. It is a crime against the nation which he pre- 
tends to love, and whose champion he pretends to be; it 
is crime against the Irish people at home and abroad ; 
it is a crime against humanity." 

**Tou are right. Father John," said Malloy ; ''and the 
Bulwerites are just as bad, and in my opinion even 
worse, for they do not even pretend to be following in 
the footsteps of Parnell, and have no fixed definite prin- 
ciple to govern their political conduct. Because Mr. 
Bulwer could not be the leader of the Irish party, he 
would be the leader of an Irish faction, and like other 
pseudo-leaders, had no hesitation in sacrificing Irish 
aspirations to personal ambition and selfish vanity. 
Being unable to serve Tom Bulwer and Ireland, he delib- 
erately abandoned Ireland, and exerted himself to avenge 
as well as to gratify Tom Bulwer. "With implacable 
enmity he has continued to scurrilously abuse the other 
would-be leaders, and has represented them as enemies 
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of their country and their faith. He had, early in the 
struggle, the aoumen to perceive that by conciliating the 
Roman Catholic clergy and procuring their support, he 
would inevitably become the most powerful faction- 
leader in Ireland. To this end he assiduously cultivated 
their friendship, and endeavored to prove his sincerity by 
the introduction of bills favoring the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland. He is now the favorite of the 
priests, but he does not lose sight of the fact that the 
people are the real power, and consequently is loud and 
vehement in his declamations against the English gov- 
ernment generally, and pledges himself to fight unceas- 
ingly for the establishment of an Irish parliament at Col- 
lege Green." 

"It is true," said O'Nally. "Each party asserts most 
emphatically that its political existence is maintained 
and continued at much pecuniary loss and with great 
hardship, trouble and privation to the members compos- 
ing it, for the sole purpose of obtaining Irish autonomy. 
But it must be obvious to the most inexperienced poli- 
tician, and it should be apparent even to the most igno- 
rant voter, that they are not sincere; that they are using 
Home Rule as a lever for the attainment of personal am- 
bitions and the gratification of private animosities; and 
with all this, is it really astonishing that they have the 
audacity to issue manifestoes containing recitals of what 
they have done, or intend to do, and declaring on the 
platform and in the press their lofty and disinterested 
patriotism, and their desire to serve Ireland at any and 
every sacrifice. Their presumption is the more brazen 
and insolent since their very acts give the lie direct to 
their statements and professions of pure and exalted 
patriotism. It cannot be doubted, however, that there 
are among them some good men, some thoroughly honest 
men, some true and disinterested patriots. In fact I am 
inclined to believe that eighty per cent, of the members 
are absolutely honest, and that their political conduct is 
governed by their desire to serve their country well. It 
is the few astute politicians, who arrogate to themselves 
the title of leaders, that are responsible for all the dis- 
sension, divisions and contemptible conduct that hav) 
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lately characterized the proceedings of the party. There 
is scarcely a hope for parliamentary agitation; it has 
been tried and found wanting. England will give noth- 
ing that she is not compelled to give by the application 
of force actual or prospective. The history of our coun- 
try proves it ; the history of every other country that has 
been unfortunate enough to be reduced to vassalage by 
her brute force or perfidious policy, attests it. But we 
must not rush into the fight undisciplined and unarmed. 
We must be thoroughly organized; we must be so dis- 
ciplined as to be capable of doing what the Irish Brigade 
did at Fontenoy, or the Irish regiments at Cremona, 
"Waterloo, and Alma. Until we are in this condition we 
must remain quiet and do what we can in favor of par- 
liamentary agitation. You may say that supporting any 
party now would be merely supporting a faction. I do 
not think so. The existence of all governments depends 
upon the observance of the principle of majority rule. 
Has any of the parties into which the Nationalists are 
divided, a majority? If so, we must support that major- 
ity, because by supporting the majority we shall compel 
the factions to join with the recognized majority or 
retire to private life. If you can make the people who 
support these little factions see the absurdity of sending a 
half dozen men to the English parliament to fight six 
hundred, they will at once transfer their allegiance to 
the majority, and a united Irish party will be the result. 
We must, therefore, support the majority, and do what 
we can to elect a member acknowledging the leadership 
of Mr. Glenn." 

"Mr. O'Connor should be supported, and I hope he will 
be elected," said the priest; "but Jem, as your father 
is going to oppose him, how can you work against your 
father? You know what the consequence will be. Your 
father is a man of quick temper, and if you publicly 
advocate the election of Mr. O'Connor, there can be no 
doubt but your father will summarily punish you, par- 
ticularly as he is representing the National cause ; and 
he will argue that there is at best no practical difference 
between a Bulweiite and a Glennite." 

**You are right," said O'Nally, "father will probably 
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treat me severely for failing to assist iu his election ; 
but not even for my father, nor for all my father's posses- 
sions, "would I support a man whose policy I firmly be- 
lieve to be detrimental to the Irish cause, to Irish unity 
and national aspirations." 

**Bravo, Jem!'* said Malloy, *'you speak like an Irish 
patriot. Come what will, you will find me by your 
side." 

*'Well, boys, you have made your selection," said 
Father John, "and I suppose it is in order that I should 
make mine. As you well know, I am and always have 
been in favor of supporting the majority, but as Father 
Burke, the parish priest, is an ardent Bulwerite, he will 
insist upon all the curates following in his footsteps, and 
woe be to him who opposes the will of the parish priest. 
You people outside in the world have very little knowl- 
edge of the power and authority which a parish priest 
exercises over his curates. You have to submit abso- 
lutely to his directions in all things; his instructions 
must be carried out with a punctiliousness and submis- 
siveness which would do credit to the most subservient 
lackey ; and should you fail to carefully observe his in- 
structions and follow out his directions, you will bring 
the whole catalogue of church penalties down upon your 
head, beside submitting to -be scolded, removed or sus- 
pended as caprice may suggest. If I fail to preach, 
harangue and cajole in favor of Mr. O'Nally, I shall be 
treated with the contempt, and subjected to all the in- 
dignities which Father Burke can inflict, and also incur the 
displeasure of the powers at the top, for the hierarchy 
are, with scarcely an exception, in favor of Bulwer. 
Nevertheless, when I was ordained a priest and swore to 
serve the church, I did not renounce my allegiance to 
Ireland ; and while others may think that the aspirations 
of Ireland should be subservient to the interests of Eome, 
I consider, and shall always maintain, that my duty to 
Ireland transcends my duty to Rome." 

''"Well said. Father John," shouted O'Nally. ''Yet I 
fear that your public support of Mr. O'Connor will cause 
your suspension or removal, and I think it would be 
wiser for you to remain neutral. " 
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*'As far as my personal comfort and professional ad- 
vancement is concerned," said the priest, "it would be 
better that I should either remain neutral or assist in 
the election of your father; and if I were merely sup- 
porting one faction against another, should not hesitate 
to remain absolutely neutral. But under the present 
circumstances it is essential, if we ever hope to accom- 
plish anything for Ireland, that the right of the majority 
to rule should be recognized and enforced." 

''Quite true, John," said O'Nally. '*It is essential 
for all our plans that the right of the majority to rule 
should be recognized and acquiesced in. Some men say 
Ireland is not more disunited or divided than any other 
country. But these men seem to forget that Ireland 
differs from other countries in not having a government 
of her own; that the questions upon which other coun- 
tries differ are those affecting the policy of the govern- 
ment — foreign or domestic — while the only important 
political question before the Irish people is the acquisi- 
tion of Home Bule. With Ireland, it is a question of 
liberty for the people, and whether or not Ireland should 
have liberty is a question that to Irishmen admits of no 
dispute. The Irish member of Parliament elected by a 
Nationalist constituency, who would deny the right of 
Ireland to self-government, and the Irish people to that 
liberty possessed by the English people, the American 
people and the French people, would, by the force of 
public opinion, be obliged to resign his seat imme- 
diately. Therefore, there is no room for contention, for 
dispute or for division. Let there be a united Irish 
party, and let us do what we can to obtain it." 

"There is another point," said the priest, "which I 
should like to mention as. showing the absolute insincer- 
ity of some of those 'idols of the people.' Father Clancy 
is to be the principal orator at the great mass meeting to 
be held on Sunday next in favor of Mr. O'Nally, and in 
talking over the subject with him, he told me he had 
selected a dozen special sentences which he intended to 
intersperse here and there through his speech, and each 
of which he was willing to wager would cause 'vociferous 
applause.* He mentioned two or three; they were of 
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the regular type, the ordinary camphor-scented plati- 
tudes, the glittering generalities and high-flown sentences 
which we have heard from political orators since we were 
first able to attend a political meeting. One of them was 
a carefully worded sentence ending with a declaration 
that 'England never did conquer, and never will conquer 
Ireland.' Another, and it appeared so ironical under 
the present circumstances — 'Ireland united could defy 
the world; Ireland united could drive out the English 
robbers as easily as St. Patrick drove out the snakes. ' 
Another; 'the dawn of liberty is at hand; in a few years 
Ireland will be again a great, free and independent 
nation. ' When these sentences are uttered by an orator 
for oratorical purposes, the people become wildly en- 
thusiastic and give the orator the credit of being as sin- 
cere as they are themselves. He, on the other hand, 
observing the success of his pet phrase, metaphorically 
claps himself on the back, and throws out another bait 
for the 'loud and long-continued applause, ' of the sim- 
ple, unsuspecting people. I regret to say that the 
priests on account of their intimate knowledge of the 
people, are adepts in this practice, and never fail to join 
faith with fatherland so ingeniously and plausibly a£f not 
only to convince, but to render zealous and enthusiastic 
the wavering and the sceptical of their flocks. They 
have always pursued the policy of " 

Father John was interrupted by a loud knock at the 
door. 

"Who's there?" said O'Nally. 

"It's me," answered the outsider. 

"Ah, it is Ned; open the door Steve." 

Malloy opened the door, and Ned peeped in scrutiniz- 
ingly. After satisfying himself that everything was all 
right, he began: "Begorra I thought ye niver would let 
me in. I came up" — his eye rested on O'Nally, and he 
continued, addressing him — "yer father is in an awful 
hurry waiting for you. He sent me up for you quarther 
of an hour ago, but you wouldn't let me in." 

"All right," said O'Nally, "I'll be down in a minute." 

"Well, may be j'ou'd better if you don't want him to 
be coming up after you," soliloquized Ned as he made 
his exit. 
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*'It is probable that the governor wants to see me 
about the nomination. I shall have to leave you.*' 

'*0h, by the way, Jem," said Malloy, *'of course you 
are going to the Corn well ball?" 

"Jove I that's another one on you, Jem," interrupted 
the priest. 

"How is that?" 

"Well, as Sir George is the Tory candidate, some 
members of the household" (with a significant wink), 
"might be expecting you to — well, to take a hand in 
swelling the majority. " 

"Oh, nonsense. Father John. I expect to go to the 
ball — at least I have received an invitation." 

"I hope," continued the priest, "that history won't 
repeat itself — 'lips more persuasive than eloquence,' etc. 
Au revoir, mes amis, ' * 

"Au re voir, pere; a hientoL'* 

When James O'Nally entered his father's room, he 
found him pacing rapidly up and down and wearing an 
appearance of unusual excitement. "Well, Jem," said 
he as soon as his son entered, "I know you will be glad 
to hear that I have at last become a strong Nationalist, 
and in fact have accepted the nomination for West Maj'o. 
I was not very anxious to, but the priests insisted upon 
it, and now that I'm in it, I suppose we shall have to do 
our best and beat Sir George." 

"It is rather unfortunate," said Jem, "that they could 
not make some sort of a compromise by which you would 
be the candidate of the Nationalists generally, not of a 
faction, so that all the Nationalists could support you." 

"Won't all the Nationalists support me? Am I not 
the Nationalist candidate?" 

"Yes, j'-ou are a Nationalist candidate, but in the 
present unhappy, distracted condition of the country, 
and the demoralized state of the National party, it is 
probable that the two parties known as the Glennrtes 
and Bulwerites will contest this seat." 

"I can see no reason for their doing it. I am going 
to stand as the Nationalist candidate, and I fail to see 
any reason why thej' should set up another against me." 

"Well, I should be glad if it were otherwise, but you 
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are probably not aware of the fact that the priests in this 
section are favorable to the leadership of Mr. Buhner, 
and as they have prevailed upon you to accept the nomi- 
nation> you will, if elected, be a member of the Bulwerite 
faction." 

"I don't want to be a member of any faction, and in 
fact I know nothing about factions ; but, if as you say, 
the priests favor Mr. Bulwer, I see no reason why the 
people should not vote as the priests direct." 

''That is just where the great mistake is made. The 
people have the right to vote as they consider best for 
their interests as well as the interests of the country, 
irrespective of what the priests may think." 

''Why, Jem, that's absurd. Are not the priests by 
their training and their sacred vocation the best judges 
of what is good for the people? and if they say that Mr. 
Bulwer is the best leader, the people should regard Mr. 
Bulwer as the leader and follow him." 

"On a question of religion, ecclesiastical history or 
biblical interpretation, the opinion of a priest is gener- 
ally entitled to more consideration than the opinion of 
an ordinary layman. But on questions of science, polit- 
ical or natural, the opinion of a priest is entitled to no 
more consideration than that of any other man, and is 
valuable only in so far as he, like any other man, demon- 
strates his ability to give an intelligent opinion by show- 
ing a more detailed understanding and exhaustive kQOwl- 
edge of the principles of these sciences. Irish politics 
contain no abstruse questions. In fact the only question 
* for discussion is : whether or not it is better for Ireland 
to be governed by a parliament of Irishmen in College 
Green than by a parliament composed of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen at Westminster? All national- 
ists have but one opinion upon this point, and there is 
no room for factions. " 

"But if factions exist, what are you going to do?" 

"Merely support that faction having a majority, and 
by so doing you will quickly and effectually dispose of 
factions." 

"I have not paid much attention to these things; 
which party has the majority?" 
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"The party known as the Glennites. " 

"But the priests are opposed to the Glennites." 

"Some of them are, particularly in this section of the 
country." 

"Do you suppose that their contesting the seat will 
diminish my chances of being elected?'' 

"Very materially. " 

"But Father Burke told me positively that there was 
no doubt whatever of my being elected." 

"Doubtless he counts upon compelling the people to 
support you, but he will find it very difficult." 

"You speak as if you were anxious that the other side 
— the Glennites — should capture this seat." 

"Well, I am really sorry that you accepted the nomi- 
nation from the Bulwerite party, as I have good reason 
to believe that you will be defeated." 

"But by working hard we might succeed in beating 
both Sir George and the Glennite man. By the way, 
have the Glennites selected their candidate?" 

"Yes; Mr. O'Connor has accepted the nomination." 

"Has O'Connor accepted it? By Jove, it will be a 
hard fight. We must take off our coats, Jem, and work 
hard. They tell me that you have quite some influence 
with the young people. You can have all the money 
you needy and try to get the wavering over to our 
side." 

"Father, I regret very much that I cannot do it; in 
fact I cannot work for your election." 

"What I Cannot assist me now that I have consented 
to become a Nationalist ?" 

"I cannot assist you, because if you were elected you 
would add considerable weight and influence to the Bul- 
werite faction, and thus render more permanent the dis- 
sension and divisions under which Ireland suffers. 
Father, I know my duty to you ; it is great, but my duty 
to Ireland is greater, and I cannot do anything that in 
my opinion would tend to indefinitely postpone the 
amelioration of her condition." 

"Well this is filial obedience and gratitude with a 
vengeance. Here I have consented to accept a National- 
ist nomination, and my son, a Nationalist, has not only 
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refused to assist me, but will do what he can to secure 
my defeat. Go! go right out of the room; I will teach 
you the virtue of filial obedience.*' 

O'Nally retired to his room, and felt all the pangs of 
his first serious altercation with his father. He cursed 
the vanity of those men who propagate faction for per- 
sonal reasons, and uttered a prayer for the day when the 
petty bickering of parliamentary agitators woqld be 
drowned in the resounding tramp of armed regiments 
and the sharp click of the rifle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BALL AT CBOGHAN. 

The evening of the Cornwell ball found O'Nally in no 
very good humor. His avowed opposition to his father's 
candidacy, and the feeling that his actions during the 
campaign must necessarily have the effect of completely 
estranging him from his father, weighed heavily upon 
his mind. It would naturally have given him much 
pleasure to assist in the election of his father, but he was 
determined to sacrifice even that pleasure rather than set 
the example of supporting the minority and betraying 
the interests of his country. Sir George Cornwell, he 
would, of course, be obliged under any and all circum- 
stances to oppose, as he represented the English interests 
in Ireland, and he dreaded the possibility of a meeting 
with Miss Cornwell, and a probable discussion of the 
political problems then being presented to the people. 
However, he would go to the ball. He had noticed that 
Mr. Lenwood was most assiduous in his attentions to 
Miss Cornwell, and was always to be seen at her side 
whether walking or riding. Of course he, Lenwood, 
could not avoid becoming infatuated with her, and he 
certainly possessed unlimited assurance and unbounded 
confidence in his ability to win her heart. No doubt, it 
was reported that he was immensely rich, and it is proba- 
ble that their respective parents would have considered 
the match a most suitable one. As O'Nally reasoned 
thus he became conscious that he was feeling a little too 
much interest in Miss Cornwell, and decided to take no 
further notice of her actions or conduct in regard to 
Lenwood. But a resolution of this nature, hastily and 
thoughtlessly made, is quickly forgotten, and cannot 
possibly withstand the assault of emotions excited and 
stimulated by the affections. 
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He looked at the clock ; it was twenty minutes past 
nine. Malloy had promised to call for him at half-past 
nine so that they could go to the ball in the same 
carriage. He immediately proceeded to dress, but his 
mind was so much occupied with the recent political 
developments and the unpleasant position in which he 
was placed, that he put on his clothes mechanically, and 
often wandered aimlessly around the room, looking for 
some article which was laying on the table immediately 
before him. It was indeed fortunate for O'Nally that 
he had no pretensions to exquisite taste in dressing, as 
he had on this evening flung on his clothes so indis- 
criminately and with such little attention to order and 
effect, that his friend Malloy on entering the room 
shouted: "Hello, Jem; who in thunder threw your 
clothes at you?" 

"Why, Steve, am I not all right?" answered O'Nally 
as he took a rapid glance at himself in the mirror. 

"Well I am sure you are not. See here, put that 
necktie under your chin, not under your ear. Straighten 
up your vest, and pull your handkerchief out from its 
hiding place. Only one cuff on! Ah, yes, here's the 
other away up your sleeve. You look better now. 
Brush down your hair, and — well, that incipient mus- 
tache is too short for the comb and too fine for the wax. 
You will muster now ; come along, we shall be somewhat 
late." 

"I suppose, Steve," said O'Nally as they stepped into 
the carriage, "Miss Keganwill be there." 

Malloy blushed slightly and replied: "If she knew you 
were going, she would certainly be there." 

"Come now, Steve, don't play that game. I certainly 
admit that I admire her very much, and consider her 
remarkably beautiful as well as decidedly charming, but 
she has always treated me very coolly, and I gave it up 
in despair. But I am sure she has always shown a very 
keen appreciation of your company, and I know by the 
blush that suffused your face a moment ago that it is not 
wasted on the desert air." 

"Of course there's no use denying it, I did feel rather 
soft in that direction, but from her conversation, casual 
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glances, etc, it appeared to me that she simply tolerated 
me while loving you." 

''You have made a mistake, old man. She is abso- 
lutely indifferent to me, and I trust you know me well 
enough to give me credit for loving only when I have 
some reason to believe that my affection is reciprocated." 

"Well, I believe you, Jem; but realb" I had an idea 
that you liked her very much, and, consequently, did 
whatever I could to avoid her company and show an in- 
difference which I did not actual^' feel." 

"I have no doubt of it. When a fellow begins to feel 
that the girl he loves prefers the company and attentions 
of some other young man, he magnifies the effect of 
ever3' passing smile which she bestows upon his rival, 
and considers that every moment which he sees them 
together must be spent in making declarations of mutual 
love and attachment. To look with calm indifference 
upon the apparent flirtations of your beloved may be 
good philosoph3% but . the philosophers who can practice 
it seldom set foot on our planet. But here we are at 
Croghan; Jove I how pretty I" 

Croghan, as Sir George's country seat was called, 
stood about two hundred yards from the highway. It 
was approached by two roads which formed a semicircle, 
and the house stood equidistant from the two neat little 
cottages which were situated at the intersection of the 
highroad with the passages leading to the house. The 
whole space in front of the house was occupied by trees, 
among which meandered neat little paths, handsomely 
bordered and picturesquely laid out. The avenues lead- 
ing to the house were overhung with trees, and on the 
evening of the ball Chinese lanterns were suspended from 
the entwining branches, thus giving to the whole a most 
romantic and picturesque aspect. 

When O'Nally and his friend reached the house there 
was considerable bustle and excitement. The drivers of 
the different carriages were making sti'enuous efforts to 
control their horses and get into position, and loud 
words of command and angry remonstrance filled the air. 

The two young men dismissed their carriage and 
walked up the steps leading to the door. They were met 
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at the entrance by two servants, one of whom was decked 
out in a suit of bright red calico, each leg of the pants 
being about wide enough for his entire body, and the 
coat having long tapering tails that reached the ground. 
A cap about twelve inches high, and made of the same 
material as the coat and pants, together with a pair of 
red slippers, completed his costume. His business 
seemed to be (or at least he thought it was) to keep order 
among thoge entering and to prevent crowding. His 
clothing, his actions, and his commands given in a whin- 
ing guttural voice, and expressed in Irish and English 
indiscriminately, made him an object of peculiar inter- 
est. As soon as O'Nally heard the voice he said to 
Mallo3' "There's Dan Joe if he is alive. Well, what a 
ludicrous character! Hello, Dan. '' 

"How are youMasther O'Nally?" said Dan, extending 
his hand. O'Nally took the outstretched hand and 
added, "You are getting a great man, Dan." 

"Yes, me big man," said Dan, standing as upright as 
his physical conformation would allow, pulling down his 
cap on one side over his eye, and winking the other eye 
knowingly at O'Nally. "I make polees mind business 
now; they not take people to jail." He then began to 
stamp his foot on the carpet, and O'Nally seeing he was 
becoming excited, was about to pass in, when Dan began 
to laugh uproariously, and taking off his cap, shouted^ 
"Three cheers for Masther O'Nally, member for Wesht 
Mayo." 

Dan's loud voice resounded through the rooms, and 
O'Nally found himself in a most unpleasant position. A 
tumultuous burst of laughter succeeded Dan's hurra, and 
everyone in the house appeared to be enjoying the joke. 
In the uproar O'Nally heard some contemptuous epithets 
used and sarcastic remarks made in regard to his father's 
candidacy, as those inside evidently thought it was the 
elder O'Nally whom Dan had announced, and being 
somewhat irritated he walked in. His name was an- 
nounced by the servant in the usual way, and in a 
moment he was before Sir George and Lady Cornwell. 
They were both smiling, greeted him cordially, and 
O'Nally and Sir George almost simultaneously began to 
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apologize for Dan's faux pas. They laughed it off good- 
naturedly. O'Nally, however, felt that he was not 
among his friends, and as it makes a great difference, as 
far as a man's temper is concerned, whether he is being 
laughed at by his friends or his enemies, O'Nally as- 
sumed a stern cast of features. Malloy, on the contrary, 
oould not restrain his laughter, and observed to O'Nally 
as they walked up the room that Dan was a very practi- 
cal politician, having taken the enemy's camp by storm 
and proclaimed the victorious candidate. 

After they had proceeded a short distance they were 
met by Miss Com well leaning on the arm of Lenwood. 
Her face was radiant with smiles as she extended her 
hand to O'Nally and said, "How do, Mr. O'Nally; per- 
mit me to congratulate you upon the acquisition of your 
new title 'Member for West Mayo.' " 

"Hal ha I ha!" ejaculated Lenwood. "Member for 
West Mayo! O'Nally member for West Mayo! Great 
joke, ba Jove! ha I ha! ha!" 

The tone of sneering contempt with which Lenwood 
uttered these words nettled O'Nally, and he replied — 
"Mr. Lanwood evidently considers it a great joke, but it 
is somewhat strange that a man of Mr. Lenwood 's ability 
should be so much amused by the remark of a simpleton. " 

"To my mind," said Malloy with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye, "it is not at all strange that a fool's 
remark should furnish Mr. Lenwood with abundant food 
for mirth. You know the old adage," he continued, 
turning to Lenwood. 

"No," said Lenwood with indifference. "What is 
it?" 

"Oh, I forget the exact words; something about birds 
of a feather. ' * 

O'Nally did not attempt to repress the smile that 
played on his face, and Lenwood blurted out, "You fel- 
lows seem to think there is a joke there, but I don't see 
it." 

"Certainly not, Mr. Lenwood, " said Malloy with much 
politeness, "you are not supposed to see it. It is only 
an Irish joke, and therefore not sufficiently pointed for 
perception by a refined and cultured intellect." 
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1 believe there's something in what you say, don't 
y* know. An Henglishman has .to bring himself down 
several pegs, don't y* know, before he can understand 
you. That's it, eh?" 

"Precisely; in order to understand us you have got to 
drink yourself down to our capacity." 

"That's a good remedy, ba Jove; I shall have to try 
it, don't y' know." 

"Before taking any prescription furnished by Mr. 
Malloy," said O'Nally, "I should advise you to submit 
it to Miss Corn well for her approbation." 

As O'Nally said this he looked rather fixedly at Miss 
Cornwell. 

"Oh, certainly," replied Lenwood. "I refer all these 
things, don't y' know, I mean all these Hirish questions, 
to Helena. Don't I Helena?" He looked at her affec- 
tionately, and plucked a leaf off the rose that was pinned 
on her bosom. She looked a little confused, but an- 
swered as coolly as possible: 

"As I know Ireland so much better than Mr. Lenwood, 
I have much pleasure in giving him whatever informa- 
tion he desires on Irish customs and manners." 

"You are indeed fortunate, Mr. Lenwood," said 
O'Nally, "in having so accomplished a teacher. Your 
progress ought to be rapid." 

The last sentence he uttered slowly and with his eyes 
fixed on Miss Cornwell. She looked up at him, seemed 
to understand his meaning, blushed, and without giving 
Lenwood an opportunity to reply, said, "Mother will 
need me; will you be good enough to excuse me?" 

O'Nally and Malloy bowed, and as she swept by 
O'Nally she threw a hasty glance at him, and he thought 
he could observe a how-could-you-be-so-cruel expression 
on her face. He felt glad ; his spirits rose, and he mut- 
tered to himself, "She's not entirely indifferent." 

Malloy observed the gleam of joy in his friend's eyes, 
and was not slow to divine the cause. If it were true 
that O'Nally really loved Miss Cornwell, then he could 
be sure of winning the affections of Miss Eegan, for 
O'Nally was the only competitor that he feared. He 
was, therefore, anxious to be positive that his deductions 
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in regard to O'Nally's feelings for Miss Corn well were 
correct, and he decided to adroitly approach the subject 
and obtain more details from O'Nally. 

''Say, Jem," he began, "Miss Cornwell is a decidedly 
pretty young lady. ' ' 

"Yes, I think she is pretty." 

"She is indeed lovely, and as bashful as she is beauti- 
ful. Lenwood is a lucky dog. ' ' 

"Why Lenwood? How is he lucky?" 

"Well, evidently she likes him, as they go about to- 
gether a great deal." 

"Yes, but they are cousins, and as he is an English- 
man she is naturally anxious to show him as much as 
possible of the country." 

"It may be so, you never can depend upon rumors." 

"Kumors! What rumors?" said O'Nally quickly and 
looking his friend straight in the face. 

Malloy was now satisfied of O'Nally 's love for Miss 
Cornwell, and immediately attempted to extricate him- 
self. "Oh, nothing," he replied, "merely that as Len- 
wood is supposed to be immensely rich, she might 
possibly marry him." 

"Lenwood may be immensely rich; but he seems to 
me to lack other qualities which a girl of Miss CornweU's 
temperament prizes more highly than money." 

"Indeed it would be a pity to lose her with him " 

"Hello, O'Nally; how do Mr. Malloy?" shouted Harry 
Cornwell. "Why are you boys looking so abstracted 
and serious? Come on; let me introduce you. By the 
way, do you know the Eeed sisters, one of them the 
Dublin beauty?" 

"Do you mean the young lady that Huddlesfield— 
young Lord Huddlesfield — was running after," said 
O'Nally. 

"Right; one of them, Fanny." 

"I have seen her, but was not so fortunate as to be 
introduced." 

"Come along then; you are just the fellows for them. 
There they are over there. Is not Fanny beautiful? 
Look out, O'Nally, that your scalp is not dangling at 
her belt before morning. Here we are. Misses Eeed, 
permit me to present to you Mr. O'Nally, Mr. Malloy." 
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Miss Fanny Eeed was about twenty-two years old, and 
had been the rage in Dublin during the previous season. 
She was a blonde, with large eyes, a long, aquiline nose, 
a small, refined mouth, and gently tapering chin. She 
was not of the soft, bashful type of beauty, but on uhe 
contrary carried herself with a haughty, rather mascu- 
line air. She was exceedingly vivacious, full of life and 
fun, and her large eyes rolled and flashed in a manner 
indicating liveliness and animation. Julia Eeed, while 
resembling her sister in many respects, was more reserved 
and cold, more formal and less vivacious. 

Each of the young men made the formal remarks 
which invariably follow an introduction, and then the 
law of individual selection stepped in, O'Nally engaging 
Fanny in conversation, while Malloy exerted himself to 
say pleasant things to Julia. A local political magnate 
tapped O'Nally on the shoulder, and he was obliged to 
turn round for a minute. "Why," said Fanny to Mal- 
loy, *'Mr. O'Nally seems entirely too young to be a 
member of Parliament. He does not appear to be 
twenty-one at all. ' ' 

"Yes, he is rather young," said Malloy, "to have a 
voice in the making of laws for the government of the 
empire.** 

"He must be remarkabb^ clever. Do you think he'll 
be elected?** 

"Well, really — '* O'Nally turned round in time to re- 
lieve Malloy of the necessity of disabusing Miss Eeed's 
mind of the idea that Jem O'Nally was the candidate. 

"What a lovely waltz,'* whispered O'Nally to Fanny. 
"Miss Eeed may I have the pleasure?" She bowed her 
acquiescence, and they slid gracefully along, every 
motion being in complete harmony with the music, and 
every movement being performed with a lightness and 
elasticity which showed the accomplished dancer and the 
perfect athlete. Malloy and Julia followed the example 
of the others, and swept merrily along. 

The assemblage was indeed a heterogeneous one. The 
elements, although ordinarily discordant and antagonis- 
tic, blended together on this occasion with surprising 
aflSnity. There were the rosy-cheeked daughters of the 
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country gentlemen, and the pert, nancy daughters of the 
town merchants ; there were buxom widows and young 
wives. There were also the shrewd, crafty-looking 
queen's counselors and the forward, loquacious young 
barristers. Here was the portly Major Brown of the 
''Rangers" engaged in a desperate flirtation with the 
widow Stevenson, whose husband was, as she assured the 
major between her sighs and sobs, good enough to leave 
her an income of fifteen hundred pounds a year. There 
was Dr. Kilmanny passing from group to group, ex- 
changing nods and bows with his many acquaintances, 
and expressing a hope that ''that fine little boy of yours 
is all right," or that "pretty little baby does not suffer 
so much from teething," or "that your headache is 
better since you took that prescription, " or "your gout 
easier since you applied that ointment." There were 
local politicians who considered themselves orators of the 
Cicero order, anxious and ready to prove that the other 
side would within a few years send the country to perdi- 
tion, and that the maintenance of the integrity and glory 
of the empire was the especial duty of their particular 
party. Respectable shopkeepers and poor-law guardians 
talked of the "times" and the "rates" between their 
drinks, while the captain of her majesty's gunboat 
Wasp, and the district inspector of police exchanged 
compliments and endeavored to maintain the dignity 
which they considered inseparable from the cloth. 

As O'Nally and Fanny Eeed whirled along they passed 
Miss Cornwell and Lenwood. There was an expression 
of contented happiness on Miss Corn well's face that 
made.O'Nally bite his lip, and when he heard her laugh 
outright at some remark of Lenwood 's, he decided to 
enjoy himself too. She was evidently enjoying herself; 
why therefore should not he enjoy himself. His tem- 
perament was naturally sanguine and impetuous, and he 
immediately proceeded to make himself agreeable to 
Miss Eeed, and, in fact, determined to make desperate 
love to her. Miss Eeed was an accomplished flirt. She 
was young, but she knew the arts that win men's hearts, 
and her beauty and vivacity gave her an opportunity of 
practicing those arts with remarkable success. She saw 
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that O'Nally was young, chivalrous, impulsive and 
candid. She therefore concluded that he would be an 
eas3'^ victory, and prepared to storm his affections and 
win his admiration. After the meeting with Miss Corn- 
well he became witty, vivacious and agreeable. He 
punned upon her remarks, made epigrammatic criticisms 
upon the dancers as they passed along, applied to her 
with apparent carelessness endearing epithets, compli- 
mented her highly upon her dancing, and artfully insin- 
uated his admiration of her beauty and loveliness. 

As they took their seats at the conclusion of the waltz, 
O'Nally looked at the order of dancing, and said: *'A 
polka next, and you are not engaged for it. Pray, Miss 
Eeed, have the goodness to put me down for every dance 
that you have not already marked off." 

'*"Why, Mr. O'Nally, that would be entirely too selfish 
of me. I am sure there is some young lady in the room 
who is anxiously waiting for authority to jot down your 
name opposite some half dozen dances." 

''You flatter me. Miss Eeed. I am not so fortunate as 
you are good enough to think." 

*'How modest! Since I came to Westport I have been 
told that you are a particular favorite with the ladies 
here, and — " looking at the floor with an expression 
of childlike innocence, "I can easily believe it." 

"I consider myself particularlj'- fortunate indeed, in 
being the recipient of such compliments from so distin- 
guished a critic; but let me assure you that those quali- 
ties which you are good enough to observe in me are 
merely reflected by me from the dazzling brilliancy of 
the star beside me." 

'*0h, you flatterer! Did not I tell you that I don't like 
flattery?" 

''No, you did not, but I feel sure that that was not 
necessary, as any attempt at flattering you would be at 
best but painting the lily — there is no room for flattery 
after the truth is spoken." 

"Thanks; I see you have a very good imagination. 
What's her name — I mean the name of the young lady 
whom you imagined you were addressing when speaking 
tome?" 
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"Her name? Oh, yes, a name beautiful in itself, but 
made infinitely more so by its connection with the owner 
—Fanny Reed." 

As O'Nally repeated this sentence with his e3'es look- 
ing in hers, and his face radiant with smiles. Miss Corn- 
well, leaning on the arm of her brother Harry, passed 
along, and both unwillingly overheard O'Nally's last 
sentence. As he finished. Miss Eeed looked up and 
caught Harry Cornwell looking at her. She blushed 
slightly, but coolly remarked: "What charming music?" 
Harry Cornwell paused, although Helena was evidently 
anxious to continue her walk. O'Nally, on perceiving 
them, blushed, looked confused, and standing up mut- 
tered with much apparent embarrassment something 
about a lovely night. Harry did not seem at all at ease ; 
Helena blushed and looked displeased, but Miss Eeed 
with the most perfect ease and in a tone of winning con- 
fidence said to Harry Cornwell — "Mr. Cornwell, you 
have not danced with me to-night. Now I shall piit 
your name down for this polka and insist upon your 
dancing with me." 

"I should have much pleasure in asking you to dance 
with me, but since my friend Mr. O'Nally, came in you 
seemed to enjoy yourselves so remarkably well that I 
could not be guilty of interrupting or temporarily inter- 
fering with your happiness." 

O'Nally had recovered his composure by this time, and 
said in reply to Harry Cornwell — "Miss Eeed has been 
good enough to act as my instructor as to the ways, 
manners and characteristics of the fashionable world, in 
regard to all of which I was lamentably ignorant. ' ' 

"It is very nice of Mr. O'Nally," said Miss Reed, "to 
call me an instructor, but if I assumed that role I was 
obliged to abandon it very quickly when the pupil began 
to display his knowledge." 

"I am glad to see Mr. O'Nally," said Cornwell, "that 
you have succeded in convincing the metropolitan ladies 
that we are not so very backward even if we do live in a 
backward place." 

"Oh, don't begin to flatter yourselves so soon; we are 
only skirmishing yet," said Miss Reed. "Come on and 
dance this polka." 
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'•'Helena," said Harry Cornwell, "are you engaged for 
this polka?" 

"No, but I don't care about dancing it." 

"All right then, I shall leave you for a few minutes," 
and he and Miss Beed joined the dancers. 

Harry Cornwell had paid inuch attention to Miss 
Fanny Beed during the preceding winter in Dublin, and 
it was whispered among his college friends that he was 
smitten. He had noticed himself on several occasions 
that she was particularly gracious and pleasing to him, 
and with all of a young man's confidence, he argued that 
she must think favorably of him. This conclusion pro- 
duced the natural result. He became more assiduous in 
his attentions to her, and felt all the pangs of jealousy 
when he saw her flirting with some other young men. 
As soon as he heard of her arrival at Westport he flat- 
tered himself that he would have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of enjoying her company. He was not, therefore, 
in a very pleaiant mood when he found her laughing so 
gaj'ly at O'Nally's remarks and apparently enjoying his 
company so keenly. 

When O'Nally was left alone with Miss Cornwell his 
embarrassment was indeed great. She appeared some- 
what displeased, and he, conscious of having done 
wrong, yet fearing the result of an attempted apology 
which would necessarily imply the existence of a mutual 
feeling of regard, was unable to say anything to break 
the silence or relieve the embarrassment. Seeing his 
position with the keen intuition of a feminine mind, her 
eyes sparkled and her face showed that she was endeavor- 
ing to suppress a smile. He was not slow to observe 
the change ; his hesitation ceased, and with an appearance 
of considerable confidence he said: "Miss Cornwell, as 
you are not engaged for this dance, pray permit me the 
pleasure." She nodded her assent, and away they 
tripped, their feet keeping time with the music and their 
hearts beating in unison. 

Where is the young man who has not found it more 
difficult to acquit himself creditably in conversation and 
repartee when endeavoring to win the affections of the 
young lady be loves, than when merely flirting? 
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O'Nally had no hesitation whatever in extravagantly 
flattering and complimenting Miss Eeed, and clearly 
insinuating an admiration which he did not actually feel; 
but, although he really admired Miss Cornwell, and con- 
sidered that no language he could use, however extrava- 
gant and adulatory, would be sufficient to describe h^r 
beauty or express his admiration of her, he felt that he 
could not apply to her the flattering remarks and com- 
plimentary terms which he had so unhesitatingly and 
flippantly used to Miss Eeed. To him her beauty was 
above flattery and her demeanor above the formality of 
compliment. He had never even insinuated to her that 
he loved her ; in fact he was not at all sure himself that 
he loved her. He admired her very keenly, and would 
love her with all his heart, but he could not be sure that 
she would reciprocate his affection, and therefore re- 
strained himself. "Whenever he could infer from any 
word or look of hers that he was not entirely indifferent 
to her, he permitted himself to indulge his feelings by 
acknowledging to himself that he loved her ; but as soon 
as her actions or conduct made it appear that she enter- 
tained no preference for him, he immediately checked 
himself and pruned the budding flower of love. He 
would love her with all the intensity of his nature if he 
were sure that she entertained similar feelings for him; 
but he would not love her unless he had good reason to 
believe that his affection was reciprocated. Apart from 
his ignorance of the feeling with which she regarded 
him, there were other considerations which, in his quieter 
moments, strongly impelled him to refrain from attempt- 
ing to win her affections. There were differences between 
them which on their face seemed irreconcilable. She 
was a Protestant, he was a Catholic ; her father was a 
rigid Conservative, he was an extreme Nationalist; she 
was rich, his income depended entirely upon the will of his 
father, and as he bad already acted in opposition to that 
will, he could not depend with any confidence upon his 
father's liberality. The force of these considerations, 
however, varied exactly in accordance with his success 
or discomfiture. If she exhibited by word or action any 
sign which to him indicated that she liked him, he re- 
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garded the differences between them lightly. If, how- 
ever, his interpretation of her acts or conduct led to a 
different conclusion, he endeavored to console himself 
with the reflection that the difGiculties in the Wfty of 
their union were insurmountable. 

As soon as they had taken their seats after the dance, 
she laughingly asked him: ''I wonder if anybody sug- 
gested to Dan that he should introduce you as he did?" 

**No, I believe it was merely a mistake of his own. 
He probably heard of father's nomination, and thinking 
thut I was the only 0*Nally in Westport identified with 
the popular cause, and having, I presume, been rather 
generously treated, his enthusiasm temporarily overcame 
his limited stock of common sense. ' ' 

**I am sorry that you are not a Conservative, as from 
what little I know of politics it seems to me that it is for 
the interest of Ireland to be always allied with and form 
a part of the British empire." 

"It may be beneficial to Ireland to be a part of the 
British empire, but it cannot be beneficial to Ireland to 
be treated by England as a colony that can be kept in 
subjugation only by force of arms, prescriptive laws and 
prohibitory tariffs.' Give Ireland, impoverished as she is, 
a fair chance with England and we shall not complain." 

"But are not the laws made b^' the British Parliament 
for Ireland as well as for Britain? How then can they 
be to the detriment of Ireland while at the satue time 
being beneficial to England?'' 

"That is just where the trouble lies. The British 
Parliament makes laws for Ireland although they 
are prejudiced against her, although they are not 
acquainted with her needs, although they are entirely 
ignorant of the resources of the country and the feelings 
and sympathies of the people. Let us make laws for 
ourselves; it will be less trouble for England and an 
inconceivable benefit to Ireland." 

"You know, Mr. O'Nally, that I was born in Ireland. 
I love Ireland, but I think that as Englahd is strong, 
Ireland should for its own protection be allied to it." 

"Yes, England is strong, but what has made it strong? 
Primarily, because there is liberty there. The English 
are a free people^ untrammelled by oppressive and tyran- 
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nical laws; therefore, they are a progressive people. 
Their commerce or manufactures have never been pro- 
scribed ; they are not compelled to p^ a tax largely in 
excess of their means ; their lands have not been taken 
and appropriated by foreign conquerors; they have not 
been decimated by famine and emigration resulting from 
spoliation and devastation by foreigners. The English 
people govern themselves; they make their own laws, 
and prosperity must be the result. Let the Irish be per- 
mitted to make their own laws and prosperity will soon 
follow." 

''But papa say is that if the Irish had a parliament of 
their own they would be continually quarreling and 
disagreeing." 

"Possibly, but there is no country in the world where 
there are not divisions and parties. Look at the English 
Parliament; there are the Liberals, Liberal Unionists, 
Tories and Radicals. After the Revolution there were 
"Whigs, Tories and Jacobites, and there were numerous 
divisions and subdivisions of these three principal fac- 
tions. In America during the Revolutionary War there 
were Tories as well as Patriots; during the Civil War 
there were Copperheads as well as Abolitionists in the 
North. But both England and America are prosperous; 
therefore, Ireland, even if divided as your father sug- 
gests, would be governed by the majority, and would 
doubtless be as prosperous and happy as the sister 
country." 

"I fear, Mr. O'Nally, that if I argue with you much 
longer you will make a Nationalist of me; therefore, I 
propose that we talk on something else. ' ' 

''I should be glad indeed to make a convert to the 
Nationalist cause of one whose influence for good is so 
great; but as we have alread3^ lost one dance, I should be 
happy if you would afford me the pleasure of dancing 
the next — a waltz quadrille — with me." 

'*The waltz quadrille, why " 

**Ah! so here you are. Miss Comwell," interrupted 
Lenwood as he walked up to her without noticing 
O'Nally. "I have been hunting you up this half-hour 
past. You know I am down on your order for the waltz 
quadrille." 
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Miss Cornwell consulted her programme and found 
that Lenwood was right; he was down for the waltz 
quadrille. She did not, however, appear very anxious 
to go with him^ but he stooped down, and catching her 
arm caressingly, remarked, with a look at O'Nally — "I 
am not surprised that you are so tired, Helena; I shan't 
leave you any more to-night." 

She was evidently displeased with this speech, for she 
quickly drew her hand from him and walked by his side 
down the floor to where his particular set was forming. 
O'Nally was delighted with the coolness which Miss 
Cornwell exhibited toward Lenwood. It was true, 
O'Nally had little to exult over. His own conversation 
with her was decidedly formal, but then she was atten- 
tive and appreciative, and she would evidently have pre- 
ferred remaining with him to going with Lenwood. Yes, 
there was no other conclusion; she preferred him to 
Lenwood. As he arrived at this comforting conclusion, 
he stood up, and mechanically walked around the floor. 
He collided with this portly dowager and was elbowed 
by that lively pair of 3'oungsters; he was greeted here 
by the jolly doctor, and there by the scheming politician, 
but he paid little attention to them. He was merely 
conscious of the fact that Miss Cornwell had shown a 
preference for him, and his measure of happiness was 
complete. 

"Why, Mr. O'Nallyl just the one I was looking for," 
said Miss Fanny Beed as she took his arm and led him 
across the floor to a set that was being formed. He 
offered no resistance, but there was none of his former 
vivacity and gallantry. When they arrived at the place 
where the set of which they were a part was being 
formed, O'Nally was not a little surprised to find Miss 
Cornwell and Lenwood there. He realized his position 
in a moment, and smiled sweetly at Miss Cornwell. Miss 
Beed observed this, and felt not a little mortified that 
O'Nally should have acted with such indifference toward 
her and bestowed his smiles upon Miss Cornwell. She, 
therefore, resolved that she would have her revenge, and 
said with as much reserve as she could assume: "Mr. 
Cornwell was unexpectedly called away for a few minutes, 
otherwise I should not have troubled you, Mr. O'Nally." 
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*'Tou have* my sympathy/' replied O'Nally, *'in being 
deprived of his company even for a few minutes. I re- 
gret that you did not succeed in finding a more agreeable 
substitute.'' 

"You were quite agreeable in the early part of the 
evening; what is the cause of this change?" 

*'I am sorry that my company is so unpleasant to ^''ou. 
Bear with me a few moments; the dance is about to 
start." 

"Of all the — " but they had started the dance and 
O'Nally did not hear the remainder of the sentence. 

Immediately after the dance, Lenwood walked with 
Miss Gornwell toward the end of the hall, while Miss 
Eeed bowed formally to O'Nally as he offered his arm, 
and walked along to her seat. O'Nally passed on and 
took a seat beside Malloy who was supremely happy in 
the company of Miss Began. 

"Hello, Jem! why do you look so serious? Has that 
Dublin beauty stolen your heart so quickly?" whispered 
Malloy. 

"Not quite that, Steve. The fact of the matter is, I am 
getting somewhat tired of the affair." 

"Would like to go home, eh?" 

"No, Steve, not for the world would I interfere with 
your happiness. Will see you later." 

He left the dancing hall and joined Sir George and a 
party of merry gentlemen in the refreshment room. 
Here he was introduced to Mr. Solen, the well-known 
Tory orator specially sent down from London to confuse 
the Nationalists, and to convince the wavering and ren- 
der enthusiastic the indifferent among the Conseryatives. 
He was polished, refined and complaisant. His address 
was insinuating and his manners gracious and pleasing. 
He greeted O'Nally cordially, and though much older 
than O'Nally, he treated him with such marked atten- 
tion, and assumed such an air of sincere and unaffected 
equality, that O'Nally was really delighted. By a kind 
of tacit understanding they refrained from any reference 
to politics, but chatted pleasantly upon almost every 
other topic. 

At the head of the table which stood in the middle of 
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the rooxn^ and surrounded by a number of politicians 
prominent in that locality, sat Fenton. The members of 
this group showed by their hilarity and noisy demonstra- 
tions that they had consumed a little more wine than 
prudence or good manners would prescribe. They 
boasted loudb' of their ability to defeat by an over- 
whelming majority either of the Nationalist candidates, 
and emptied their glasses to loyal toasts and members of 
their own group indiscriminately. At length Fenton 
arose, and in a husky voice exclaimed: "Let every gen- 
tleman in the room fill his glass; I am going to propose 
a toast." 

'*We shall have something ludicrous, I am sure," 
whispered Solen to O'Nally. 

''I am not sure about its being ludicrous, but judging 
from his condition it can scarcely be politic," replied 
O'Nally. 

"All ready?" said Fenton. "Everyman must drain 
his glass to this toast. I shall not be responsible for 
what may happen to anyone refusing; here it is: 'To 
Sir George Gornwell, our next member of Parliament for 
West Mayo.'" 

They all stood up and emptied their glasses, with the 
exception of Sir George, Solen and O'Nally. As soon as 
those standing had finished their glasses and resumed 
their seats, O'Nally stood up and looking coolly around 
the room, said in a slow measured voice — "To Sir Geol-ge 
Gornwell," and emptied his glass. Solen followed his 
example. Fenton and all the other Tories in the room 
were in a rage. They shouted wildly "Throw him 
out the window," "duck him in the pond," "compel 
him to drink the toast;" while Fenton, raising his voice 
above the others, and pointing his finger at O'Nally, said 
with much vehemence, "I'll make you drink the toast 
or 

O'Nally sprang to his feet, and laying his band on the 
table, said slowly and deliberately, "I have drunk the 
toast as it should have been put. If there is any man in 
the room who considers that he can compel me to do 
otherwise I shall be happy to accommodate him." 

Sir George got up and made a short speech in which 
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be expressed his perfect satisfaction with the conduct of 
O'Nally, and apologized for the indiscretion into which 
undue zeal had hurried his friends. Solen followed, and 
concluded his remarks by proposing — "to the next mem- 
ber of Parliament for West Mayo, whoever he may be." 
The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, for in the opinion 
of those present, the next member for West Mayo and 
Sir George were synonymous. 

When this exciting episode was over and everybody 
was again in good humor, O'Nally quietly arose, and in 
order to avoid the possibility of any further trouble by 
walking through the room to the main door, he made 
his exit by a small door on the side of the room leading 
to the garden. 

It was a bright moonlight night. The genial, salu- 
brious air was laden with the balm of flowers and the 
fragrance of new-mown hay. Outside, everything was 
perfectly still, everything seemed to repose in content- 
ment and happiness. O'Nally found the genial zephyrs 
cooling and invigorating. He walked out among the 
flowers, and felt in their solitary company a peace and 
happiness which were incompatible with the bustling 
crowds of humanity inside. He walked slowly along the 
little paths that intersected the garden, and his thoughts 
wandered to Miss Cornwell. How inexpressibly happ3'^ 
he would be if she were by his side. What bliss, what 
unalloyed happiness would be his! But there was Len- 
wood. Evidently she did not love him, but then what 
might not the influence of her parents effect. He was 
rich, of good family^ and his opinions religious and polit- 
ical, were similar to her own. O'Nally was moving 
slowly, noiselessly along. He repeated to himself, 
"Hope springs eternal in the human breast.*' 

As he approached the northern end of the garden he 
imagined that he heard a voice nearby. He listened 
intently, and again he heard it. It was directly in front 
of him and apparently near the gooseberry bushes. He 
felt that, doubtless, some love-sick swain had taken ad- 
vantage of the romantic scene to throw himself at the feet 
of his adored one and pour out the tale of his love. 
Feeling reluctant to cause an interruption which might 
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mar a life's happiness, he was about to retrace his steps 
when the well-known tones of Miss Cornwell's voice fell 
upon his ear. "No, Mr. Lenwood, I have already said 
no, and I hope you will not press me any further. ' ' 

O'Nally stooped and walked quietly along the little 
path toward the spot from whence the voice came. He 
approached within a few yards of where they stood, and 
crouching behind the bushes, looked out at them. Len- 
wood was standing with his right hand extended, as if 
she had just pulled her hand away from him. His head 
was bent, his eyes turned toward the ground, and he 
seemed to be debating with himself as to what he should 
say next. Miss Cornwell stood a few feet away with her 
back partly toward Lenwood. O'Nally could not see her 
face. ''I know. Miss Cornwell," broke in Lenwood, "the 
cause of this refusal. You love O'Nally, but let me tell 
you that you will live to repent it. O'Nally is a Roman 
Catholic; he is not only a Nationalist but a Fenian; yes, 
the colonel of the Fenians, men banded together for the 
purpose of exterminating Protestants and plundering the 
country." 

"O'Nally is, I am aware, both a Nationalist and a 
Catholic, but I cannot believe that O'Nally would belong 
to any society having murder and plunder for its object." 

"You cannot believe it! you will soon be made to be- 
lieve it. • Before one month has passed, you will see him 
a felon in the dock, or a condemned criminal on the 
scaffold." 

"Mr. Lenwood, I fear you are prejudiced against Mr. 
O'Nally. I don't believe he has ever done anything to 
you to merit such a prediction. Now let me tell you," 
and she turned around, and with flashing eyes looked 
Lenwood full in the face — "whether Mr. O'Nally be 
branded as a felon or condemned to death as a conspira- 
tor, I shall never believe that he was guilty of any crime. 
Patriotism is not a crime in England ; why should it be 
a crime in L:eland?" 

"By Jove! you have been affected by the teachings of 
this arch-Fenian. What will Sir George say when he 
hears that his daughter loves a Fenian and defends his 
principles?" 
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''I haven't said that I love O'Nally, nor have I de- 
fended the principles of Fenianism. Mr. O'Nally is a 
patriot, and patriotism is a virtue which I have always 
admired whether it be exhibited by an Englishman or an 
Irishman." 

"But, do you call the feeling of those Nationalists 
patriotism? Do you call Fenianism patriotism?" 

"Fenianism I know little about, but what little I have 
heard about it leads me to condemn it." 

"Well, then, if you condemn Fenianism, how can you 
countenance a man who is the very soul of the movement 
in Mayo?" 

"Mr. O'Nally has alwa^^s treated me with the respect 
and deference of a gentleman, but has never paid me 
any other attention. I fail to see, therefore, upon what 
grounds you conclude that I love Mr. O'Nally. As to 
his political principles, I can only say that the fact of 
his being a Nationalist should not detract from the esti- 
mation in which any one may hold him." 

"Well, will you promise me that if O'Nally is con- 
victed of a treasonable conspiracy within three months, 
you will consent to be mine." 

"You want me to promise to be your wife at the ex- 
piration of three months from to-day, if during that time 
Mr. O'Nally is convicted of a treasonable conspiracy 
^nown as Fenianism?" 

"Precisely; that's just it." 

"But you must consent not to trouble me with atten- 
tions or proposals in the meantime. ' ' 

"I promise not to speak to you on the subject before 
the three months have expired." 

"Nor after the three months have expired." 

"Oh, but then you are to be mine." 

"No, no. If 0*Nally is not convicted, you are not to 
speak to me in regard to marriage, nor to father or mother, 
after the expiration of three months from to-day." 

"I agree." 

"Well, then, you have my promise," said she with a 
light laugh. "And now that we have made and ratified 
our agreement, let us return, as they may notice our 
absence." 
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"Say, Helena, won't you ratify our agreement with — " 
he bent his head forward and toward her face, indicating 
what he deemed an essential to the ratification, but she 
jumped quickly aside and said with some asperity. 
"You are already breaking your agreement. Don't dare 
to take such liberties." 

"Well, I suppose I shall have to wait for a month or 
two, and then — " Len'^ood offered her his arm, but 
she did not notice it, and they both walked together to 
the dancing hall. 

As soon as they were gone O'Nally stood up, looked 
carefully around him, took a long breath, and said aloud 
to himself : 

"O'Nally, you have three months to make your choice. 
You must renounce Fenianism and Ireland or sever from 
your heart every trace of affection, every vestige of love 
for Miss Cornwell. She is beautiful, she is charming, 
and she likes me. I love her, but I love Ireland more." 

As he repeated the last part of the sentence he stamped 
his foot on the ground, and with his right hand out- 
stretched, his face aglow with the ardor of his patriotic 
feelings, his features set and determined, and his tall 
athletic figure standing erect against the soft silver rays 
of the moon reflected in the little lake below, he made a 
picture which the artist would love to paint, and the 
romantic to behold. He, however, was not conscious of 
the picturesque aspect of the situation. He was deeply 
moved; his heart beat rapidly, and his muscles alter- 
nately contracted and expanded. His hand dropped by 
his side; his head fell upon his breast, and he walked 
slowly to the house. 

Soon after he entered the dancing hall he met Malloy 
chatting pleasantly with Miss Cornwell and Miss Began. 
"Hello, O'Nally," said Malloy, "where have you been 
all this time? We have been hunting 3'ou up all over 
the house and could not find you." 

"Oh, I have been all round the house inside and out- 
side." 

"Quite an explorer," timidly suggested Miss Cornwell. 
"I hope you are satisfied with the result of your explora- 
tions." 
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''Thank you very much; I am satisfied. " 

"I think it is anything but fair for young men," said 
Miss Began, 'Ho ramble around when there are plenty 
of young ladies here anxious to dance with them. ' ' 

**I am sure I agree with you, Miss Regan," replied 
O'Nally. "If there were any young lady either willing 
or anxious to dance with me, I should be happy to stay 
here all night, but you see everybody is not so fortunate 
as my friend Mr. Malloy." 

"I appreciate my good fortune, " said Malloy, bashfully 
looking at Miss Began, ''but I think you are particularly 
fortunate," he continued, turning to O'Nally and then 
casting his eyes toward Miss Corn well, "but you do not 
realize it." 

The insinuation was too broad, and Miss Gornwell 
could not prevent a blush from warming her cheeks, but 
she coolly replied: "You see, Mr. O'Nally, your friends 
think more highly of you than you are willing to admit." 

O'Nally bowed, and said he had a very profound ap- 
preciation of the good opinion of his friends, but sug- 
gested that he considered Miss GornWell was playing the 
role of flatterer. 

The guests were rapidly departing, and Malloy escorted 
MissEegan to her carriage. O'Nally bid good-night to 
Miss Gornwell with as much gayety and vivacity as he 
could command, and was repaid with a sweet smile and a 
parting admonition to "look out for the fairies on your 
way home;" to which he replied: 

"Oh, no fear of me. They only take good people 
like you," he whispered as he made his final bow and 
stepped outside. 

Malloy was waiting for him in the carriage. He 
stepped in, and as they drove along, Malloy, bubbling 
over with happiness, said: "By Jove! Jem, I had a splen- 
did time; how did you get along in the shady places?" 

"Nothing extra; fairly well." 

"Miss Fanny Reed was evidently anxious to have you 
down among her admirers." 

"She is an accomplished fiirt, and you can see it so 
clearly that you merely laugh as she plies her little arts." 

"Lenwood seemed to monopolize Miss Gornwell during 
the evening." 
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''Yes, it appears that he loves her as muoh as he is 
capable of loving any one.'* 

There was a moment's pause; then O'Nally said: 
"What do 3'^ou think, Steve, we have traitors in our 
midst." 

"Why, what do you mean? in the camps?" 

"Exactly. Even Lenwood seems to know all about it. 
I accidentally overheard a conversation between him and 
another person in which he said that I was colonel of the 
Fenians, and would be in the dock within one month." 

"Impossible, Jem! How in thunder did he hear 
about it?" 

"Give it up. Unless Fenton knows something about it, 
and told Lenwood for the gratification of some personal 
spite. ' ' 

"Well, that's hard luck. What shall we do? Steps 
should be taken at once." 

"I think it is better to wait until after the election; 
then " 

"Then?" 

"Well, then we shall see what is best to be done. 
Here we are at my place. I shall be down to your house 
to-morrow to talk over plans for election day. Good- 
night, old man." 

"Good-night, Jem." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RELIGION AND POLITICS — o'nALLY IS THREATENED WITH ARREST. 

The Bulwerites had made arraDgements for several 
large meetings on the Sunday preceding election day. 
That Sunday had arrived bright and warm, and the peo- 
ple flocked to the churches to hear mass before attending 
the political meetings. 

The Tories and the Glennites had also planned large 
meetings, and handbills and pamphlets were handed 
around, containing the shiboleths of the different parties, 
and a concise statement of the good things which they 
credited themselves with having done, and the still bet- 
ter things which they pledged themselves to do if favored 
by the confidence of the voters. So great was the excite- 
ment, and so anxious were the clergy for the election of 
their candidate, that even at the church doors handbills, 
containing an elaborate eulogium upon Mr. O'Nally and 
Mr. Bulwer, were delivered to the members of the con- 
gregation by little boys who were decorated with sham- 
rocks and other patriotic devices. 

James O'Nally accompanied his mother to church, and 
he could not refrain from expressing his disgust at the 
manner in which the inordinate zeal of the iiriests had 
manifested itself in the distribution of political addresses 
and invectives at the very threshold of the sanctuary 
where "Peace on earth — good will to men," should be 
practiced as well as preached. Mrs. O'Nally, too, al- 
though naturally anxious that her husband should be a 
member of parliament, did not regard with approval such 
active interference by the priests. That her husband 
should be the favorite of the people, and that his candi- 
dacy should appeal to all Irishmen, she was of course 
desirous; but being a devout Eoman Catholic, she could 
not without pain observe the invasion of politics upon 
the sacred domain of religion. 
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Father Burke preached the sermon. It was evident 
from his nervousness and the hesitation which marked 
his opening sentences, that he had carefully studied his 
subject, and was about to make a rhetorical effort. The 
introduction was an interpretation of and expatiation upon 
a particular passage from the Bible, which he considered 
opportune and appropriate, and from this he glided off 
into a declamation on the pending election. He spoke 
with a good deal of emotion on the present condition of 
Ireland, and contrasted it with the prosperity of Eng- 
land. He declared that nothitig but Irish autonomy 
would alleviate the condition of the Irish people, and 
enable Ireland to march onward in the path of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. "But," he added,, "there is unfor- 
tunately an Irish faction in the House of Commons, 
which, while professing the principles of Irish patriotism, 
are practicalb'' assisting England in strengthening her 
hold upon Ireland. This faction, commonly known as 
the Glennites, has constantly and persistently opposed 
every measure introduced in the English House of Com- 
mons for the benefit of Ireland; they have even opposed 
the extension and elevation of our holy religion by refus- 
ing to put forth a single effort for the endowment of a 
strictly Catholic institution of learning. They are not 
only the enemies of Ireland, but the enemies of our holy 
church, the enemies of God. Yes, the Glennites have 
proved themselves faithless to Ireland ; they have proved 
themselves false to our Church, and yet they have the 
audacity to solicit the voters — the Catholic voters of the 
county, to increase their power for doing greater injury 
to Ireland, and for more effectively insulting our church, 
by electing their candidate. It is difficult for good 
Catholics to understand such brazen effrontery, such 
blasphemous conduct; but — '* and here the preacher 
looked directly at O'Nally, who, with his mother, was 
seated in one of the front pews — "it is infinitely more 
difficult to understand the extraordinary conduct of some 
young men in this town. Not only have they acted 
diametrically opposite to the^ advice of their priests; not 
only have they put themselves on record as being opposed 
to the faith in which they were born, and which they 
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pretend to profess; not only have they worked assidu- 
ously against the cause of Ireland, but greatest crime of 
all, they have risen up against their very fathers.** 

All eyes were turned toward O'Nally. He kept per- 
fectly cool until the priest had finished the sentence; 
then he slowly rose from his seat, and amid the most 
profound silence, walked down the aisle and passed out 
of the church. 

The priest was in a rage. He was about to continue 
his invective against O'Nally, but hearing murmurings 
of dissent and dissatisfaction from the pews on which 
some prominent Glennites were seated, he changed his 
line of declamation and commenced a general denuncia- 
tion of the Glennites. 

0*Nally*s conduct in leaving the church, and the 
priest's direct reference to him in his sermon, were the 
principal subjects of conversation in the town during the 
evening. Both sides had their adherents. 0*Kally*s 
friends highly commended his action in leaving a church 
where religion was made subservient to politics, and 
where the professors of religion took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the sacred character of their 
positions, and by their altars, to denounce individuals 
whose political opinions did not agree with theirs. All 
Catholics were willing to accord a peculiar respect and 
reverence to a priest when engaged in the performance 
of religious duties on the altar of his church ; but when 
a priest bad deliberately gone beyond the sphere of his 
duties, and entered ui>on a discussion of subjects essen- 
tially temporal in their nature, i|nd intrinsically differ- 
ent from those that are regarded as within his special 
province, he should not expect that his opinions and ad- 
vice would be treated with the same respect as when they 
are given on spiritual matters. Political discussions and 
declamations by ministers of religion during the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, they argued, are con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of Christianity, are 
detrimental to the religious denomination whpse minis- 
ters transform their pulpits into public platforms; pull 
the veil of sacredness from the face of religion, and ren- 
der men more and more sceptical as to the teachings and 
doctrines of the church represented by such ministers. 
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When a priest wantonly attacks a political party from his 
pulpit, and inveighs against them with satire and abuse, 
be diminishes his influence with the people, gives men an 
opportunity of criticising him and his views ; and from 
a criticism of his political views, they gradually and 
naturally come to a criticism of his religious and ecclesi- 
astical views. Thus is the seed of atheism sown. 

The Bulwerites, on the other hand, praised the priest 
for his temerity in denouncing a young man whose in- 
fluence was acknowledged to be far-reaching and impor- 
tant. They contended that priests being the recognized 
spiritual leaders of the people, had a right to dictate in 
matters political as well as spiritual; that because of 
their learning and the divine gifts bestowed upon them, 
they were capable of understanding much better than 
laymen what was beneflcial to the people and what was 
prejudicial to their interests. The priests, they argued, 
had always been faithful to the people through persecu- 
tion, proscription and the most odious tyranny. They had 
demonstrated their affection for the people ; consequently, 
their ability as well as their right to direct and advise 
them should not be questioned. Was it not, therefore, 
presumptuous and heretical for the people to oppose the 
political views of their priests, and set up a candidate in 
opposition to the nominee of God's anointed? Such 
reckless indifference to the wishes of their priests could 
not fail of divine retribution, and the priest who had the 
courage to denounce from the altar such enemies of faith 
and fatherland merited their most hearty commendation. 

From a consideration of the arguments adduced on 
both sides it was evident that the differences between 
the two factions were not merely political ; that a far 
more dangerous element had entered into the campaign, 
namely, that of religious zeal and enthusiasm. 

The discussion by those holding opposite political 
opinions, of the conduct and intentions of the respective 
political parties with which they are affiliated, has al- 
ways the effect of creating excitement, and oftentimes 
leads to angry altercations and serious encounters; but 
when to this seething mass is added the electric spark of 
religious fanaticism, a conflagration is inevitable. 
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O'Nally saw with regret the intemperate zeal of the 
priests, and the bitter feelings which this zeal had pro- 
duced in the people. He was, therefore, apprehensive 
of a serious clash between the forces of the Nationalist 
factions, and decided upon conferring with Father John 
and Malloy as to the best means to be adopted for the 
prevention of hostile meetings, and for allaying as much 
as possible the turbulent spirit which factious appeals 
and priestly declamations had produced. 

He called on Malloy, and they agreed to send for 
Father John, as he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
designs of the priests. As soon as Father John arrived 
he said to O'Nally: "Well, Jem, you took a bold and 
original step this morning. It is difficult to see where 
the matter is going to end." 

"I consider," replied O'Nally, "that I was justified in 
leaving the church. I went there to hear mass, to pray, 
not to be denounced and declaimed against." 

"Of course the provocation was great, "said the priest, 
"but I know that the Bulwerites will make political capi- 
tal out of the affair. From the standpoint of policy and 
expediency it was not a politic move." 

"Ha, ha, Father John," laughed Malloy, "a politic 
move! Perhaps not, but it was a move in the right 
direction — toward the door." 

"Stop your wretched attempts at punning, Steve," 
said O'Nally. "We have got serious business to attend 
to. What are the priests going to do to-morrow. Father 
John?" 

"I have not been let into the secrets, but I have suc- 
ceeded by the aid and through the instrumentality of a 
small bottle of our mutual friend from Champagne, in 
obtaining some information from old Father Giles. 
Briefly, their plan of campaign for to-morrow is this : 
Every priest in the town (except myself) has a certain 
number of streets or parts of streets allotted to him. He 
is to visit every house in his allotted district, and insist 
upon the householder going to the polls and voting for 
Mr. O'Nally. The villages of Deenan and Ballybridge 
being Glennite forts, will be handed over to Sir George, 
while Bannock and Bunowen, being considered as abso- 
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lutely under the sway of the priest of that parish, will be 
guarded against the possibility of a Glennite invasion." 

"Do you mean to say," queried 0*Nally, "that they 
are willing to give Sir George the two villages of Deenan 
and Ballybridge, and thus insure the defeat of our candi- 
date and the probable election of Sir George?" 

"Certainly. Sir George, although a Tory in politics, 
is very liberal in his religious views, and it is opined 
that for the sake of political preferment he would support 
sectarian Catholic legislation. Beside, if he owed his 
election to the priests, he would be more intimate with 
them, more complaisant to them; and this connection, 
through his high social standing, influence and wealth, 
would be more beneficial to the Roman Church than the 
allegiance of a multitude of poor people, however patri- 
otic and religious." 

"Well, that may be good policy for the church, but it 
is certainly the worst possible policy for Ireland," said 
O'Nally. "Now, that is the very reason why I object 
to priests taking an active interest in politics. They 
have to serve two masters, Rome and Ireland, and they 
invariably prefer to serve the former irrespective of the 
effect of such service upon the interests of Ireland. 
While professing the most sincere and disinterested 
patriotism, they are actually deceiving the people and 
selling Ireland for the benefit of Rome. But they won't 
succeed. We shall have Ireland for the Irish people, not 
for popes or churches." 

"That's right, Jem," said Malloy, "but we must act 
with moderation. You cannot possibly make the people 
believe that the priests are not working solely for the 
benefit of Ireland and the Irish people, and you will 
only alienate some of j'our own supporters by publicly 
charging the priests with hypocrisy and dishonesty." 

"Oh, no; it would never do to make a public accusa- 
tion of that kind," said Father John. "You must reason 
with the people; show them by historical references and 
apt illustrations that they are the arbiters of their own 
fate ; that they are only to obey the priests in religious 
matters, and that any direct and positive interference by 
the priests in matters political is as much to be con- 
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demned and reprobated as the interference of the laity 
with the duties and prerogatives of the priests." 

"For that reason," said Malloy, "our rallying cry 
must be 'Unity/ unity as opposed to faction." 

"Yes, and you had better add," suggested Father 
John, *' 'no clerical interference in politics.' " 

"Exactly," said O'Nally. "We shall stand or fall by 
those issues. Let the words 'Home Bule, Unity, No 
Clerical Interference,' be inscribed on our banners; let 
us treat our opponents with courtesy and moderation ; 
let us answer their invectives with argument, and reply 
to their abuse with calm reason ; let us try to persuade 
and convince them by indisputable facts and logical de- 
ductions ; let us strictly avoid recrimination and calumny ; 
and let us appeal to their patriotism to bury their differ- 
ences and stand together against the common enemy." 

'*Yes," said Father John, "we must certainly show an 
example of tolerance and moderation, and I think it 
would be well for us to communicate with Mr. O'Connor 
immediately in regard to our plans for to-morrow. ' ' 

"Mr. O'Connor is actively engaged in and around 
Newport, and will not be able to come here to-morrow. 
We shall have to manage the campaign ourselves." 

"Let me suggest," said Malloy, "that six of our best 
young men be sent to-night to the villages of Deenan 
and Ballybridge to offset the machinations of the Bul- 
werites and Tories." 

"That's a good idea," said O'Nally, "but we must in- 
sist upon their keeping perfectly quiet, and avoiding 
any action that might produce hostile meetings between 
the different parties." 

"Talking of the 'boys,'" said Father John, "I fear 
that the government is accumulating evidence for the 
purpose of pouncing upon the leaders." 

"Have you heard anything from a reliable source iti 
regard to it?" 

"Nothing definite; but there are rumors. Fenton and 
that London fellow — Lenwood — are always together, and 
as Fenton knows something about the organization, it is 
probable that Lenwood will be led into the secret." 

"Oh, yes; Lenwood knows something about it," said 
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O'Nally ; '"but how much, and whether he has any relia- 
ble information I cannot say. It is necessary for us, 
however, to keep perfectly quiet during the election, 
and give no cause for suspicion. * * 

''If Mr. O'Connor wins,*' said the priest, "you will 
have to be very careful, because not only will the Bul- 
werites (including the priests) be more bitter against 
you, but the Tory element will do all they can to arrest 
the leaders and break up the movement. * * 

"It is of course possible," said O'Nalb', "that hired 
informers have succeeded in entering our ranks, but in my 
opinion we have more to fear from the priests than from 
Sir George Cornwell. The priests are always against 
the 'boys,' and have often refused to give them absolu- 
tion or communion. The 'boys,' therefore, do not often 
go to confession, and the priests can tell those who are 
in the brotherhood either by taking note of those who 
do not attend the religious duties prescribed by the 
Roman Church, or by working upon the sensibilities of 
some 'brother' whose religious temperament is abnormal. " 

"I know," said Father John, "that the priests are 
against the Fenians, but I do not believe that they would 
give such information to the government as would lead 
to the capture and arrest of the leaders. In fact a few 
of the priests, like myself, are Fenians, and are as 
stanch and true patriots as i| they owed no allegiance 
to Rome." 

"Yes, there are a few of them Fenians," said Malloy, 
"but so few that t doubt if you could get one Fenian in 
every thousand priests. I should be loath to believe 
that they would give information against us, but I 
should hate to be completely in their power." 

"What are you going to do to-morrow. Father John? 
Has Father Burke given you your instructions?" 

"Father Burke has not given me instructions; he 
would not honor me by reposing so much confidence in 
me, for which I am truly grateful. I shall not, however, 
be idle, as my duties in visiting schools, attending the 
sick, and, where necessary, administering the sacra- 
ments, will keep me busy. If I were not a priest, I 
should be actively working for Mr. O'Connor, Home Rule 
ftnd unity." 



\ 
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** Well said, Father John. If all the priests attended to 
their duties in a similar manner, and left politics to the 
people, we should have more happiness in Ireland. 
Good-night, Father John. I hope that to-morrow even- 
ing we shall have the pleasure of congratulating each 
other upon victory for Mr. O'Connor and Ireland." 

When O'Nally got home he was told that Dan Joe was 
very anxious to see him, and that neither sweet cakes, 
tobacco nor porter could tempt him to divulge the nature 
of his business. O'Nally ordered that Da^jx be sent up 
to his room immediately. 

"Hello, Dan! How are you?" 

''I am well, Masther O'Nally," said Dan as he looked 
cautiously around the room. He then opened his coat, 
and taking a letter from his inside pocket, handed it to 
0*Nally. O'Nally handed him some silver, Dan grinned 
with anticipated pleasure, and with a shake of his head 
and a muttered, "Thankee, Masther O'Nally," made his 
exit. As soon as Dan had closed the door after him, 
O'Nally broke the envelope and read the following : 

"Croghan, Sunday evening. 
"Dear Mr. O'Nally: I have strong reason to believe 
that an attempt will be made to-morrow to arrest you. 
You are doubtless aware if there is any cause for such 
proceeding on the part of the government, but you may 
not be aware that you have enemies in this vicinity who 
are anxious to accomplish your ruin. They are power- 
ful and unscrupulous, and it will be necessary for you to 
be particularly careful in order to avoid the effect of 
their machinations. Unless 3'ou are absolutely certain 
of your being able to prove that you are not connected 
with any organization inimical to the government, you 
had better not appear to-morrow at the polling-place, as 
measures have been taken to effect your arrest at ten 
o'clock in the morning. 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Helena Cornwell." 

O'Nally read the letter several times. "Enemies!" 
said he aloud; "who are my enemies? Ah^ yes^ Fenton 
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and Lenwood; Fenton actuated by hatred^ Lenwood by 
jealousy. Ab^ if I could but meet them man to man! 
but that is impossible. They have the whole strength of 
the English government behind them, and I only a 
divided and faction-split country. Well, let the worst 
come; I shall not die without a struggle." 



^ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

o'nallt is driven from home by his fatheb. 

O'Nally had a talk with Malloy in regard to the warn- 
ing which he had received as to the intentions of the 
government, but did not mention the source from which 
he obtained the information. Malloy was incredulous. 
He could not possibly see how the government could 
have obtained information which would justify their 
arresting O'Nally, and suggested that unless the latter 
could rely absolutely upon the truth and good faith of 
his informant, he would be inclined to disregard it. 
"Beside," said Malloy, ''may not this be a dexterous 
move on the part of our opponents to prevent your 
appearing at the polls to-morrow? They know well 
your influence with the people, and would not stop at 
anything which might have the effect of keeping you 
away from the polls." 

"No use in trying to find excuses for doubting the 
good faith of my informant, Steve. The warning came 
from a source where political intrigues or malignant 
feelings do not exist ; therefore, you may rely absolutely 
upon its truth. Now the question is, What shall I do 
to-morrow. ' * 

"No; the question is. What will you do to-night? If 
they have decided to arrest you to-morrow, they will do 
so whether you are at the polls or at your home. You 
must, therefore, give them the slip. Leave Wesport 
to-night, and you will be in France before they have 
ascertained that you have left the town." 

"Why, Steve, I am surprised that you should counsel 
my departing from Ireland, and leaving you and the 
other 'boys,' to your fate. The government would 
scarcely proceed against me alone. If they have infor- 
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mation connecting me with the 'XJ.B. *, that same infor- 
mation will necessarily implicate others; and if I fly 
from Ireland^ and thus escape the legal machinery framed 
to grind out verdicts of conviction, it is not at all im- 
probable that they will avenge themselves upon the 
subordinate officers as well as the rank and flle. Per- 
haps, on the other hand, if I am taken, and they have 
their revenge on me, another victim may not be neces- 
sary. They may be satisfied, and the organization could 
continue its work of increasing its membership and 
effective strength until it could successfully bid defiance 
to English arms and Irish treachery." 

_**I cannot agree with you, Jem, that they would be 
contented with one victim. ' I believe that even if you 
were captured, and, as they put it, made an example of, 
they would still continue to offer rewards and bribes for 
the detection of others ; and with the defection of a few 
members to the ranks of the informers, the whole organi- 
zation would become demoralized. But if you escape to 
France, and fchey find by the very fact of your escape 
that we have friends even in the government party, it is 
probable that they will not risk the odium which would 
attach to an unsuccessful attempt at proving the exist- 
ence of an organization professedly hostile to the govern- 
ment. ** 

''To fly when danger is impending may sometimes be 
commendable even in a brave man, but to fly when dan- 
ger threatens a party with which one is closely allied, is 
both cowardly and dishonorable. I will remain with the 
'boys,' let the consequence be what it will. The cause 
of Ireland has already had many victims; and while I 
believe that my life would be more serviceable to my 
country" than its premature extinguishment on the 
scaffold, I am prepared to accept the latter fate rather 
than desert my brothers in the hour of danger. ' * 

"Well, Jem, as you are determined to stay, I think it 
is better that you should go to the villages of Deenan 
and Ballybridge, and assist in offsetting the work of the 
Tories there. We can have a number of the most in- 
fluential members of our party attend to the polls here 
in the town, and I shall take charge of the headquarters. " 
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*'Very good, Steve, that will work admirably. Tou 
had better despatch a few of the boys to-night to Ban- 
nock and Bunowen, and let them do what they can to 
counteract the influence of the priests there." 

"All right; I'll attend to it. I will also keep you 
fully informed by messenger of every development that 
may occur here. Meanwhile, we have to hope for the 
best. Good-night, Jem." 

O'Nally was up and dressed at six o'clock Monday 
morning — election day. He went down to the pantry, 
got some bread and milk, and after finishing this plain 
but substantial breakfast, he passed out into the garden 
on his way to the stable. Just as he entered the garden 
he met his father. The latter was walking rapidly up 
and down one of the little paths which intersected the 
garden, and having been interrupted by the noise of 
Jem's footsteps on the path, he looked up quickly at the 
3'oung man. 

"Good-morning, father," said Jem in his usual re- 
spectful manner. 

The old man made no reply, but scrutinized the 
features of the young man, and looked him over 
deliberately from his feet to the top of his head. 
After he had completed this survey he said with much 
energy and vehemence, "You left the church yes- 
terday while mass was being said; you have spoken 
against my candidacy at meetings ; you have opposed me 
everywhere, and you are now going to use all your efforts 
to secure my defeat at the polls. Well, go, go; but 
never dare to put your foot inside of my house again ; 
go, and let me never see your face." 

These words were uttered with such passionate 
vehemence, while the speaker evidently labored under 
the most intense excitement, that O'Nally was unable to 
move an inch. He was so distressed at seeing his father 
in such a condition, and he felt so poignantly the afflic- 
tion which his father was suffering as the result of his 
disobedience, that the tears rushed into his eyes, and his 
voice became choked. He tried to speak, but he was 
unable. His father was too excited to notice his agita- 
tion, and seeing that the young man did not move, he 
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called out to him: ''Didn't I tell you to go? You 
showed much alacrity in leaving the churoh yesterday ; 
why not show the same now?" 

"Yes, I will go, father," said O'Nally as he wiped the 
tears that coursed each other down his cheeks. "I am 
sorry for the unhappiness I have caused you; I might 
have been a more obedient son, but I could scarcely be 
a more loving one. I will try to obey your last com- 
mands. Farewell, father." 

As O'Nally uttered these last words he dashed across 
the garden, vaulted over the little gate, and in a few 
seconds was at the stable. The servant had his favorite 
horse "Dasher" saddled and ready. He sprang on the 
horse's back with a fierce energy, and touching him with 
the spurs, sped off in the direction of Deenan. 

He was now started on the path of life ; henceforth he 
had to depend absolutely upon himself. His father 'a 
doors were closed against him ; he had no money of his 
own, no trade, no profession. He was an object of sus- 
picion with the government, and might be lodged in a 
cell before the sun went down that day. Oh, if on that 
day Ireland could only concentrate her forces, arm and 
discipline her people, and rise as one man against the 
nation which kept them in bondage, how happy he 
would be to lead his contingent of Mayo Boys against 
the "Redcoats." But Ireland's day had not yet come. 
There was, however, a present duty imposed upon him, 
which, if well performed, might benefit her, and to the 
performance of that duty he would devote himself for 
that day, let the next day bring forth what it would. 

He reached Deenan about nine o'clock in the morning. 
He called at a friend's house, had a conference with the 
village leaders, and planned the day's work. A large 
mass meeting was to be held in th^ forenoon. O'Nally 
was to make the principal oration. He had not had 
much experience as a public speaker, but on the present 
occasion he was so full of energy and resolution 
that he felt capable of making a fervent, passionate 
appeal to the patriotism of his audience. The Tories, 
too, were busy in the town. It was hinted broadly that 
they had succeeded in bribing a large number of the 
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poorer people to casfc their votes for Sir George Com well, 
a suspicion which seemed to be borne out by the confi- 
dent smile with which the Tory leader greeted O'Nally. 
The Bulwerites were few, and had no recognized leader. 
O'Nally sent a messenger to Bally bridge — a village about 
four miles distant from Deenan — to inform the Glennite 
leaders there that he would address a meeting in their 
town at 11 :30 o'clock. The reports of Tory success in 
Ballybridge gave O'Nally considerable pain, for he was 
well aware that ordinarily the Tories there did not 
amount to one-tenth of the population, and if the reports 
of an apparent Tory majority were true, this result must 
have been produced by corruption; and he regretted 
that there was not among his people a higher standard 
of morality than that indicated by the reports concern- 
ing Ballybridge. 

A rude platform was quickly improvised at Deenan, 
and 0*Nally with hye or six of the village dignitaries 
mounted it. The chairman was what is known as a ''red- 
hot Irishman. " He harangued the audience in English 
more expressive and forcible than elegant or grammati- 
cal. But it was an election day and an Irish crowd, and 
so long as he abused England and praised Ireland, his 
hearers were absolutely indifferent to his grammar. 

While he was in the midst of his declamation a horse- 
man dashed up the road to where the meeting was being 
held, jumped off his horse, and pushing his way through 
the crowd, handed O'Nally a letter. The chairman took 
advantage of the interruption caused by the arrival of 
the horseman to introduce another speaker, and the lat- 
ter continued to exercise his lungs while O'Nally opened 
the letter and read as follows : 

''Dear Jem: Just' had an interview with Fenton. He 
talked for a few minutes on the prospects of the different 
candidates, and, as if incidentally, mentioned that he 
had not yet seen you around. I gave him no informa- 
tion. After beating about the bush for some time, he 
said: 'Malloy, I think we can be plain with each other. 
I judge by j'our conversation that you are aware of the 
intention of the government to arrest Mr, O'Nall^" to- 
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day. Now I know the party who is behind this, and as 
the consequence of his arrest will be decidedy serious to 
Mr. O'Nally I am willing to make a proposition by which 
he can get out of the scrape. ' I told him that you were 
in no scrape, but would have no objection to hearing any 
proposition he had to make. The fellow then said : 'If 
you and Mr. O Nally give the election to Sir George bj' 
any means which you like to employ, I will guarantee 
that Mr. O'Nally will not be touched.' Ordinarily, of 
course, such language would deserve an immediate 
thrashing, but I thought it better to avoid precipitating 
a fight which might finally have serious results upon the 
organization ; therefore, I replied that I was not aware of 
your having done anything for which you could be 
arrested, but that I would send a messenger to your 
house immediately. He then said he would wait until 
twelve o'clock for an answer. Of course I know your 
answer. Let me know by bearer how things are going 
there. Very lively here; priests going from house to 
house, and landlords' bailiffs threatening, intimidating, 
etc. Yours, Steve." 

"What a scoundrel I" ejaculated O'Nally as he finished 
the letter. "I see his game; he is playing it double. 
He is a most accomplished rascal. He doubtless loves 
Miss Cornwell, and is good enough to think that if I 
were disposed of, he would not find much difficulty with 
Lenwood. He is, therefore, anxious to have me arrested, 
not knowing of Miss Corn well's promise to Lenwood. 
Now he has come to the conclusion that by procuring Sir 
George's election, he would make himself such a favorite 
there that he would be absolutely invincible, and is will- 
ing to sacrifice Lenwood in order to carry out his plan. 
I hope I shall have the pleasure of meeting him again." 

He pulled out his notebook and scratched with a 
pencil : 

"Dear Steve: Just received yours. Fenton's villainy 
shall not go unpunished. In giving him his answer at 
twelve o'clock, could not you contrive to tell him that I 
shall be happy to see him at ten or twenty paces? Let 
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them do their worst ; I am prepared. Tou may expect 
the voters of this village about three o'clock, and those 
of Balb'bridge half an hour later. Will be your guest 
to-night if nothing prevents; call at your place about 
nine o'clock. Jem. ' ' 

O'Nally made a fervid, impassioned appeal to the 
voters of Deenan. His own condition was such as to 
diminish the cautious reserve which he usually main- 
tained, and while he counseled tolerance and moderation, 
it was evident from the energy of his manner and the 
impetuosity of his declamation that he himself had a very 
lively appreciation of the importance of the present 
struggle, and would not be deterred from taking any 
hazards if attempts were made by the other side at 
corruption or intimidation. He not only succeeded in 
convincing the wavering and rendering enthusiastic the 
pathetic, but what was more to his purpose, he impressed 
upon his audience something of his own firmness and 
resolution. When he finished his address, there was a 
tumultuous cry of **0n to Westport," which assured 
him that the men of Deenan would stand for the candi- 
date of unity and Irish autonomy. 

He set out for Ballybridge immediately, and upon 
arriving there, found that the Tories had succeeded by 
intimidation and bribery in bringing over to their ranks 
many of those who should have voted for O'Connor, and 
in rendering indifferent many of those Nationalists who 
could not be induced to vote for Sir George. O'Nally 
was furious. He was well known in the village, and as 
soon as it was announced that he had arrived, the people 
began to collect on the principal street. A platform was 
erected, and without any of the formalities which are 
usually observed on such occasions, O'Nally commenced 
to address the crowd. His voice, loud and sonorous, 
was raised to its highest pitch. His manner was ener- 
getic and firm. There was an earnestness, an intensity 
of feeling, a ring of sincerity in his utterances which 
appealed strongly to his hearers. He recounted the 
wrongs which they had suffered, the persecutions they 
bad endured, and the barbarities that had been inflicted 
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upon them. He compared their condition with the con- 
dition of the Americans, the Frenchmen and the English- 
men, and then with much vehemence and feeling asked, 
"Why are you slaves? Why do you bend your heads to 
the yoke of the oppressor? Why are you poor, pro- 
scribed and persecuted ? W^hy do you not make your 
own laws? Why do you not govern yourselves? Be- 
cause you are divided ; because you are not united ; be- 
cause you do not assert your power, your manhood by 
united, aggressive action. It has been rumored that the 
men of Ballybridge have sold themselves to the enemy 
for a few paltr3'' shillings, but I am loath to believe that 
any Irishman would be so despicable, so degraded, so 
vile, so abjectly contemptible as to sell his manhood, his 
honor and his country for filthy lucre. I should be ex- 
tremely unwilling to believe it of any Irishman, but from 
my knowledge of the men of Ballybridge, and the heroic 
efforts and immense sacrifices which they made in the past 
for the cause of Erin, I cannot believe the imputation that 
has been thrown on their hitherto spotless character, and 
I am sure that you will confute the calumnies of your 
enemies by marching in a body to the polls, and casting 
your votes for Mr. O'Connor.** 

As 0*Nally concluded, a wild 'Hurra!' burst from the 
audience. Hats were thrown in the air, handkerchiefs 
waved, and a ringing cheer given for Mr. O'Connor, 
unity, and Home Eule. O'Nally seized the opportunity 
to arrange his men in marching order, and without giv- 
ing the agents of the Tories time for argument, solicita- 
tion or remonstrance, he gave the command ** March," 
and off they went to Westport. O'Nally waited to see 
the rear of his column leave the village. He then gal- 
loped to the front, dismounted, and marched along with 
the men. 

From Deenan to Westport is about eight miles. 
O'Nally and his men left Deenan about two o'clock, and 
had proceeded nearly four miles when they met a mes- 
senger coming from Westport. He pulled up his horse 
quickly upon seeing O'Nally, saluted the latter, and 
handed him a note which read : 
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''Dear Jem: There are four deteotives walking around 
with Fenton and Lenwood. All the police in the town 
and the surrounding country are here. Don't come to 
town before nine o'clock, and avoid the principal roads. 
The influence of the priests and the intimidation prac- 
ticed by the landlords seem to have their effect upon the 
voting. Steve." 

"Well, it seems that they are on the war path," mut- 
tered O'Nally as h© finished reading the letter. *'They 
will not shackle me without a struggle. I have not much 
to live for, but I will show them how an Irishman dies." 

He continued to march with the men, passing along 
from rank to rank, uttering words of encouragement, 
and stimulating their patriotic zeal and enthusiasm. 
His horse was ridden by an old man who was too feeble 
to walk, but the fire of whose patriotism burned as 
brightly as when in '67 he shouldered his musket for the 
cause. 

Groups of Bulwerites and small bands of Tories passed 
them as they marched along, and were not slow to cheer 
for Mr. O'Nally and Sir George respectively, and cry 
**Down with O'Connor." On these oecasions it was 
with difficulty that O'Nally succeeded in preventing bis 
men from falling upon the opposing factions, but he in- 
sisted so strongly upon their retaining their positions in 
line, and completely ignoring the cheers or groans of 
their opponents, that they restrained their feelings, and 
maintained an orderly appearance and a quiet but reso- 
lute and determined demeanor. 

When they had reached the outskirts of the town, 
O'Nally thought it would be wiser for him to leave the 
local leaders in command and withdraw a short distance 
into the country. He therefore hailed a passing car, 
placed on it the old man who had been riding on his 
"Dasher;" counseled the leaders to keep absolutely 
quiet, and not heed the taunts and jeers of the other 
factions; mounted "Dasher," and rode back in the direc- 
tion of Bally bridge. 

During the day the canvassing in Westport was ex- 
citing and interesting. Westport was regarded as a 
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Glennite town, and in fact was the citadel of the Glennite 
party in the wect of Mayo. The town leaders, therefore, 
made a supreme effort to roll up a large majority for their 
candidate, and exhibited untiring energy and persever- 
ance in getting their voters to the polls. The priests, 
on the other side, worked with equal energy and per- 
severance. They cajoled, entreated, persuaded, and 
when these failed they did not hesitate to make appeals 
to the religious feelings of the parties addressed, and if 
they still proved refractory, warned them that if fchey 
voted for O'Nally they would be refused the sacraments 
and placed under the ban of the church. Those who 
were naturally of a religious disposition, whose faith was 
strong, and who were believers in the divine attributes 
of priests, wavered in their allegiance to Mr. O'Connor, 
and reluctantly cast their ballots for Mr. 0'Nall3^ In 
the early part of the day the Tory element in and around 
Westport, being thoroughly organized, made a good 
showing, and Sir George led until about twelve o'clock. 
Then Mr. O'Nally took the lead; Mr. O'Connor soon 
after forged ahead of Sir George, and then the contest 
became one between Mr. O'Nally and Mr. O'Connor. As 
the voting progressed it was apparent that the contest 
would be a close one. Each man alternately led for a 
short time, and the O'Connor men began to feel disap- 
pointed. They had expected to make a better showing 
in Westport, but their men were coming in slowly. 
O'Connor took a very decided lead about three o'clock, 
and kept increasing the numerical difference between 
himself and his opponent. Beports from Newport and 
Achill, however, were in favor of Mr. O'Nally, so that 
there was little room for jubilation on either side. 
About half-past three loud cheering was heard on the 
outskirts of the town, and within a few minutes the solid 
column of Deenan men appeared. The Glennites ex- 
pected them, but the Tories also had placed them in Sir 
George's column. They marched up to the polls in good 
order, and began to cast their votes for O'Connor. 
Scarcely had the Deenan men finished voting when the 
Ballybridge column came in sight. They followed the 
example of the Deenan men, and Mr. O'Connor then led 
by a large majority. 
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The BulweritsB began to get anxious, but there was 
still a fighting ohanoe for them. The villages of Bannock 
and Buniowen had not yet arrived, and it was assumed 
by both sides that they would oast an almost solid vote 
for Mr. O'Nally. Bannock was nearly seven miles from 
Westport and Bunowen six. It was strange that the men 
from these villages were not arriving. The Bulwerites 
became suspicious. They sent out couriers to hurry 
them along. It was already half-past £ve o'clock, still 
no sign of them. The Glennites secretly hoped that the 
villagers would not arrive in time. The Bulwerites 
strained their e3''es and necks in an effort to see them 
marching toward the polls. Six o'clock and they had 
not appeared. The polls were declared closed, and the 
official count commenced. It was late before the returns 
from Achill and other outlying districts arrived, but by 
ten o'clock it was known that Mr. O'Connor was elected. 
Bonfires were lighted, bells were ringing, horns blowing, 
and bands playing. The people were victorious. They 
had risen above the influence of wealth and the influence 
of religion. They had disregarded the temporal efforts 
of the landlords and the spiritual efforts of the priests. 
They had recognized the absolute necessity of national 
unity, and had given a severe blow to the aspirations of 
petty factionists and perfidious intriguers. Above all, 
they had proclaimed unequivocally their independence 
of thought and action, and their recognition of the prin- 
ciple that as laws are made for the people, the people 
should actually and practically as well as theoretically 
elect the men who make the laws. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE ELECTION — o'nALLY HAS AN ALTEBOATIOK WITH LENWOOD. 

When 0*Nally left the Bally bridge men he rode hastily 
along the road which they had just trayersed, but as he 
was well known to most of the people in and around 
Westport, and as this road was now dotted with groups 
of men returning from the polls, he thought it better to 
avoid the suspicion which his driving away from West- 
port would excite, and therefore turned his horse from 
the main road into a narrow little path that led to the 
mountains. After a few minutes fast riding he was los!} 
to the crowd on the main road, and being completely 
alone, he brought his horse to a walk, and began to 
think seriously upon what he should do. It was true, 
he was twenty years old, and therefore strong enough 
and old enough to battle with the world, but he was not 
trained to any business, he had not studied for any 
profession, and it was therefore difficult for him to de- 
cide what course it would be best for him to pursue. He 
could not remain in Westport any longer — at most, not 
more than a few days. Where would he go then ? What 
would he do? He might go to London, and apply for a 
position as clerk in some mercantile establishment, or he 
might go to America, the refuge of the oppressed and 
persecuted of all nations. Yes, he would like to go to 
America, but if he went to America he should banish 
from his mind every thought of Miss Cornwell. But his 
present position in itself was sufficient cause for the com- 
plete eradication of every aspiration in connection with 
Miss Cornwell. He was an outlaw driven from his home, 
and about to be driven from his country. He was poor, 
and as yet had not demonstrated his abilit^'^ to make a 
living even for himself. It was, therefore, necessary 
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that he should dismiss from his thoughts all reference to 
Miss Cornwell. Her recent actions showed that he was 
not indifferent to her — well, that she liked him. Her 
promise to Lenwood in the garden on the night of the 
ball was evidently given under a clear conviction that 
the condition would not be fulfilled, but judging from 
present appearances, there was at least a possibility that 
it would be executed. However, no matter what might 
happen, the possibility of hia making Miss Cornwell his 
wife was very remote. But if he were convinced that 
she did love him he would work with untiring zeal and 
energy to make himself worthy of her, and to accumu- 
late such a quantity of this world's goods as would ena- 
ble them to live in comfort and happiness. If he could 
but have an opportunity of seeing her and talking with 
her, he might be able to ascertain exactly how she felt 
toward him, and he would shape his course accordingly. 
He forgot the serious embarrassment of his present posi- 
tion while contemplating the possibility of compleetly 
winning her affections and making her his wife. It was 
a happy moment in the midst of dangers, perplexities 
and unfortunate occurrences, like a momentary bright- 
ness occasioned by the sun breaking through a narrow 
rift in a dark, cloudy, lowering sky. It was equally 
bright and glorious, short and transient. Eealizing in 
a moment the desperate position in which he was placed, 
he put spurs to his horse and galloped ahead. He had 
gone on at a dashing gallop for nearly a mile when a 
sharp turn in the road brought him suddenly face to 
face with Father John Lavelle. 

''Hello, Jem, what are you doing here?*' 
"I'll be hanged if I kiiow; but what brought you to 
this lonely place?" 

"Just gallop along with me for a little while. See 
that little house in the valley from which the smoke curls 
upward in a long, black spiral column. There is no 
house within half a mile of it. It is surrounded by wild 
unreclaimed moorland, except the few patches of potatoes 
and rye at the back of the house. Some nine or ten 
years ago Jack Murphy got married, built that little 
house, and started to reclaim the bog. The rent at first 
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was small^ but it was increased every year as, aooording 
to the landlord's agent, the value of the little piece of 
bog cultivated by Jack increased. By the aid of his 
wife's labors in the field he succeeded in paying the rent 
for five or six years; but about three years ago, he could 
not scrape up enough money to pay the increased rent. 
The landlord threatened eviction. Continuous labor 
with insufficient and unhealthy food broke down the 
poor man's health. The threatened eviction, involving 
the probability of his wife and children being thrown 
out on the wild moor, without food or shelter, was the 
last straw. He died. The small farmers around sub* 
scribed a sum of money sufficient to pay for his burial as 
well as to satisfy the demands of the landlord. Since 
then his poor wife has endeavored to cultivate the little 
patch of land which he left, and to feed her three chil- 
dren. But the effort has been too great for her. Her 
little boy came for me to-day to anoint her. I will run 
across the mountain to the house, and you had better 
hold my horse and remain here until I get back." 

They dismounted ; the priest ran off toward the little 
house,' and O'Nally turned the horses to graze on the 
roadside. 

The death of the father or mother of a young family is 
always attended with heartrending scenes that evoke 
sympathy and commiseration. But the case imme- 
diately before O'Nally was aggravated by the fact that 
the mother was the surviving parent, and that the family 
was wretchedly poor and had no means of subsistence, 
being too young to work the little plot of land that had 
been cultivated by their father and mother. Ordinarily, 
his own case might seem hard, but compared with the 
condition of these poor children he had good reason to 
be thankful. 

He saw the children and two or three women come out 
of the house when Father John entered. He could 
plainly hear the screams of the children as in their 
frenzied grief they cried ''Mother oh, mother oh." His 
heart was touched with pity for them ; he felt impelled 
to go and speak to them and offer them his sympathy, and 
springing across the ditch he walked down to w^ifg^^^^r^li 
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children were standing. When he came within a short 
distance of them they perceived him, and the eldest little 
girl tried to stop the cries of the others. "Why are you 
crying, my little man?" he said to the boy as he took 
his little hand. The other women who were listening to 
O'Nally's question came forward with the necessary ex- 
planations. O'Nally tried to quiet the children ; spoke 
consolingly to them, and wanted to assure them that 
their mother would not die. He searched his pockets 
and found that he had two pounds asd some change, 
which he handed to the girl, saying at the same time, 
"Here's something to get a new cap for your little 
brother." The little girl was overcome with gratitude 
at the sight of so much money in her possession, and 
raising her hands, and turning her eyes to heaven she 
said: "May God bless and save you from every harm 
and danger." As the little girl uttered this prayer with 
all the fervor and sincerity born of heartfelt gratitude, 
and the strong Christian faith of innocent childhood. 
Father John came out of the house. There were tears in 
his eyes as he looked at the little children, but he bade 
them to be good, gave them what money he had with 
him, and told them that in a few days he would be 
around to see them again. 

The priest and O'Nally walked along in silence for 
some minutes. At length O'Nally asked the priest if 
the woman were about to die. 

"I think she will be dead before morning. It is a sad 
case. After I had administered the sacraments to her, I 
asked her if there was anything I could do for her or the 
children. She pointed to a little bag that was lying at 
her pillow and said, *I have thirty-five shillings rent 
there; if your reverence could help the children to get 
the rest of it I would die happy. ' She said that her rent 
was three pounds, and I promised that the children 
would not be driven out of their little home." 

"Three pounds rent for that little piece of bog! That 
is absolutely outrageous." 

"Yes, it is, especially when you take into considera- 
tion that ten years ago it was worth nothing to the land- 
lord, and that its present value is the result of the 
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tenant's work and labor. Poor Jack Murphy and his 
wife spent ten years in bringing it to its present condi- 
tion^ and now, becaase they worked so hard as to render 
the mountain capable of yielding a little potatoes and 
rye, they have to pay three pounds for their pains." 

''I think that of all the absurdities of our social system 
that of making the tenant pay an increased yearly rent 
for the improvements which he makes on the land, is the 
most grotesque. Take this case of Murphy's, for in- 
stance. He settled down and built a little hut in the 
midst of the bog. That bog was in its natural state ; it 
was of no benefit to the landlord ; it did not bring forth 
any substance capable of sustaining human life. There- 
fore, if a man went upon this bog, and by his industry 
and application succeeded in cultivating it, so that it 
would bring forth crops which would sustain human life, 
such a man should be regarded as a benefactor of his 
kind. At least, he should be permitted to enjoy unmo- 
lested the result of his labor. But no ; the landlord steps 
in and says: 'You have cultivated the mountain, and it 
brings forth crops that are worth one pound to you; 
therefore, you will have to pay me one pound rent. * And 
each succeeding year as the quality of the land improves 
through the unceasing efforts of the tenant, the landlord 
says, 'You must pay me so much more now.' And if, 
after paying the increased rent, and changing the worth- 
less bog into arable land, the tenant is unable to pay the 
exorbitant rent as soon as it is due, the landlord sends 
his bailiffs, and the tenant is thrown out of the home 
which his labor and industry built for himself, and dis- 
possessed of the land which but for him would be a wild 
unproductive moor." 

"No doubt, Jem, the laws are very much in favor of 
landlords everywhere, and the Irish landlords in particu- 
lar. They should be changed. But Englishmen will 
never change them. Englishmen are prejudiced against 
us, because their information in regard to Ireland is in- 
variably received from prejudiced, unreliable sources; 
because we are of a different race, and also because, 
generally, we profess a different religion. It is very 
difficult for Englishmen to rid themselves of their preju- 
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dices against Irishmen— prejudices \7hich their early 
training and education strengthen and confirm." 

''It is true, we cannot expect Englishmen to treat us 
as though we were English, but there seems to be a dis- 
position on the part of the English people to grant us 
the privilege of making our own laws. They call it a 
privilege; we deem it a right. If we who understand 
the country would be permitted to make laws for the 
country, those abuses which render the Irish people poor 
and unprogressive would be eliminated, and scenes such 
as that which we have just witnessed would be impossi- 
ble." 

''Tou will get Home Eule, Jem, as soon as you have a 
united Irish party. You will have a united Irish party 
when the ambition, cupidity and selfishness of some of 
the present leaders are checked and curbed, and those 
leaders are relegated to private life; when landlord 
intimidation and clerical influence will be materially 
diminished or completely annihilated; and when the 
people thoroughly and keenly appreciate the fact that 
they must sacrifice personal predilections to the will 
of the majority, and that they must deal quickly and 
effectively with those who aspire to leadership against 
the will of the majority." 

"Granted; but if England absolutely refuse to grant 
us Home Eule. ' * 

''If England absolutely refuse, there is nothing left 
but to compel her to recognize our independence. That, 
however, is the dernier ressort, for the very reason that 
even if finally successful, it cannot be effected without 
much slaughter and bloodshed. " 

"Yes, but it is a great object, and the independence of 
any country is seldom obtained without considerable 
sacrifice. If we get three or four years more to train, 
discipline and organize our men, I consider that we shall 
be prepared for the contest." 

"As I said before, it is the last resort, and must always 
be held in suspense until all hope of a pacific acquisition 
of Home Eule is dead. Then fight and become inde- 
pendent, or die in the attempt." 

"That is spoken like an Irishman. Would to heaven 
that all the priests would say likewise," 
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"The priests are the creatures of the people; they live 
on the people ; and if the people understood their power 
the priests would be obliged to think with the people 
instead of making the people think with them. That 
reminds me of your position ; have you heard anything 
further about the attempted arrest?'' 

O'Nally then related to the priest the substance of the 
communications which he had received from Malloy. 

"I'm afraid your father will hear about it, Jem." 

"It won't make much difference now, even if he does. 
We had our final interview this morning." 

"Why, what do you mean?" 

"Simply that my father bade me quit the house this 
morning, and commanded me not to return." 

"I am astonished. Father Burke is certainly respon- 
sible for this to some extent. And what are you going 
to do?" 

"I'm going to stay a few nights with Steve Malloy, 
and then bid good-by to old Ireland for awhile. I have 
not yet made up my mind whether I shall go to America 
or London. ' ' 

"I will see your father and try to make him withdraw 
his command." 

"It would be absolutely useless. I know him well. 
Beside, even if he is my father, I could not submit to 
the humiliation of begging to be taken back. No; I 
should be able to eke out an existence anywhere, and 
would feel ashamed if I could not do what the poorest 
laborer can do," 

"Well, if you have determined upon going, all right. 
I'll see you at Malloy 's this evening. Here we are at 
Sir George's place. I think it would be better for you 
to ride around the back road, as it is possible that some 
of those detectives ma;>* be prowling around on the main 
street." 

"Very well; aurevoir.'* 

O'Nally turned his horse's head into the narrow road 
that passed by the rear of Oroghan, and led to a quiet, 
comparatively unfrequented part of the town. It was 
between eight and nine o'clock in the evening. The sun 
bad just disappeared behind the mountains^ its rays 
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were reflected in the higher atmosphere, and tinged the 
soft fleecy clouds a golden hue. The gentle zephyrs, 
lingering lovingly on the wild flowers of the meadows 
and the delicately cultivated flowers of the suburban 
gardens, wafted laboriously along their freight of fra- 
grant odors. Nature was in one of her happiest moods, 
and the farmer as he whistled merrily on his way home, 
and the cows as they peacefully, quietly and slowly 
wended their way to the stable, seemed to be sharers in 
nature's happiness. 0*Nally thought the country never 
looked so beautiful. It was an ideal place to live if — ah, 
there it was; he could not live there; he would be 
obliged to leave it in a few days, never perhaps to re- 
turn. "Old Ireland, dear old Ireland," he said aloud, 
**must I leave thee forever? Must my fond dreams of 
aiding in bursting asunder thy shackles be unrealized ? 
Must I be like many of the best of thy children, a wan- 
diarer on the face of the earth, doomed to behold thee 
scourged and persecuted, but powerless to assist thee ? Or 
must I ascend the scaffold for merely planning to set 
thee free? Ah, let me but have an opportunity to strike 
a blow, and then if death comes it is welcome." He 
touched his horse with the spur, and the animal instantly 
started off in an easy gallop. A few hundred yards in 
front were a young man and a young lady coming toward 
him. A little nearer and he recognized them — Harry 
Cornwell and Miss Fanny Eeed. 

"Hello, Jem," shouted Cornwell. 

"Hello, Harry; good-even. Miss Eeed." 

"Well, Jem, it looks very much as if your man would 
have it." 

"Do you think he will be elected?" 

"Yes; almost sure of it. How is it that I did not see 
you around the polls all day?". 

"I have been out of town and lost the sport." 

"By Jove! we did have some sport, though. My 
governor led in the early part of the day ; yours went 
ahead about noon, and Anally O'Connor beat both of 
them. I had placed odds on your governor, and thought 
he was a sure winner." 

"But you will have the consolation of knowing that 
even if you lost it was by a small margin." 
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'^Tes, the error in judgment will be small, but that is 
little oonsolation as long as it does not diminish the loss 
in pounds, shillings and pence. Qood-night." 

O'Nally was off again, but he had scarcely started his 
gallop when he was face to face with Lenwood and Miss 
Cornwell, who werie walking along in the same direction 
as Harry Corn well and Miss Eeed. O'Nally was for a 
moment perplexed. He did not know whether he would 
recognize them or pass by without any signs of recogni- 
tion. He resolved to gallop away without noticing them, 
but Miss Cornwell had recognized him and looking up at 
him with a sweet smile said, *'Good-even, Mr. 0*Nally.'* 

"Good-even, Miss Cornwell," he replied as he doffed 
his hat and continued his gallop, Lenwood did not 
pretend to notice O'Nally, but as the latter was passing, 
he sneeringly remarked in a loud voice, ''There goes the 
Irish rapparee.'* To O'Nally there was nothing very 
offensive in being called a rapparee, for he understood 
that the rapparees were Irishmen who, having taken up 
arms in defense of their homes and families, preferred to 
die rather than surrender to the English, and who were 
compelled to live on the mountains and in caves in order 
to avoid falling into the hands of the English regulars 
and Irish yeomen. But in England the word rapparee 
was understood as the equivalent of highwayipan, mur- 
derer and thief. O'Nally knew the insult which Len- 
wood wished to convey by the application of the term to 
him, and whirling round his horse in a moment, he dis- 
mounted and walked up to Lenwood. **Mr. Lenwood," 
said he with as much composure as he could command, 
''I should like to have a word or two with you alone, if 
you please." 

Lenwood continued to walk on without turning his 
head as he replied: ''I do not hold private conversations 
with such as you. If you have anything to say to me, 
say it quickly, and relieve us of your company." 

This speech, uttered with all the insolence and super- 
ciliousness at the command of the speaker, was galling 
to O'Nally, but Miss Cornwell 's presence prevented him 
from showing his anger either by words or acts. At 
this moment, however, she stepped to the roadside to 
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pluck a daisy, and O'Nally took advantage of her absence 
to walk up to Lenwood with the intention of applying to 
him an epithet reflecting upon his courage, and which 
he hoped would have the effect of stimulating that faculty 
to the challenging point. Lenwood apparently saw the 
move, and as O'Nally approached him he turned round 
savagely, and putting his hand in the breast pocket of 
his coat, said, ''What do you mean?" As he finished 
the sentence he pulled out a pistol, and was about to 
level it at O'Nally, when the latter quickly sprang to one 
side, ducked forward, and grasped Lenwood *s right hand 
by the wrist. Lenwood in his agitation pulled the trig- 
ger, and a bullet sped through the air. At the same 
moment O'Nally flung his left hand around Len wood's 
neck and under his chin, and with a quick jerk laid him 
on his back. He pressed Lenwood 's wrist so hard that 
as he was falling the revolver dropped from his grasp. 
O'Nally picked it up, extracted the remaining bullets, 
and assisting Lenwood to his feet, handed him the gun, 
remarking at the same time that he would be happy to 
give him any further satisfaction to which he considered 
himself entitled. Lenwood took the revolver, and with- 
out saying a word, hurled it at O'Nally's head. O'Nally 
ducked quickly, thereby saving his head, but the weapon 
carried off his hat, and put an end to its usefulness in that 
capacity. Miss Corn well caught O'Nally by the hand, 
and pleaded with him not to strike Lenwood. He looked 
down in her eyes where the tears were beginning to 
gather ; smiled at her, and f^lt that he would have given 
the world if he could but stoop down and touch those 
ruby lips with his. But he suddenly checked this ten- 
der feeling, and said, ''Miss Corn well, I am extremely 
sorry that this should have occurred in your presence, 
and I assure you that I would even have let Mr. Lenwood 's 
insulting remark pass unnoticed if I thought my quietly 
resenting it would cause you so much unhappiness. It 
is hardly necessary for me to say that I did not antici- 
pate the course which Mr. Lenwood took, and that what- 
ever I did was merely in self-defense." While O'Nally 
was talking to Miss Corn well, Lenwood walked back 
and over on the other side of the road; vowing vengeance 
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on O'Nally in particular and on Ireland in general. He 
fihotited at O'Nally, *'You and your Fenian gang will be 
hanging from the scaffold before many days." 

"Mr. O'Nally," said Miss Cornwell as she heard this 
last threat, "it would seem necessary that you be par- 
ticularly careful, as I have good reason to believe that 
the government has private information regarding the. 
movements of the Fenians, in which you are said to be 
implicated. I shall have to leave you now, and hope 
this affair will not gain any publicity. You may expect 
to hear from me," she continued as she looked down at 
the ground, "if there is any move made to effect your 
arrest." 

"A thousand thanks. Miss Cornwell. It is unneces- 
sary for me to say how much I appreciate your kindness. 
If in your goodness you have occasion to send me any 
message, please send it to Mr. Malloy's." 

"Very well. Good-even, Mr. O'Nally;" she extended 
her hand; O'Nally grasped it eagerly. He felt the slight 
pressure of her fingers, looked in her eyes, bowed, and 
in a few moments was astride Dasher galloping into 
town. 

As he entered the town of Westport he saw bonfires 
blazing, men marching and cheering, bands playing, and 
all the excitement and exultation that usually follow an 
election. "Three cheers for O'Connor, "rung in his 
ears, and he knew that his favorite candidate was elected. 
He was happy before, on account of that short but ex- 
ceedingly pleasant interview with Miss Cornwell ; he was 
now full of joy, and felt an almost irresistible impulse to 
shout "Hurra for O'Connor." He restrained his feel- 
ings, however, and drove at a sharp trot toward Malloy's. 
He endeavored to avoid the crowd, but somehow he was 
observed, and in a minute the word went round, "There 
goes young O'Nally. Three cheers for young O'Nally." 
Loud, tumultuous cheering followed, and as he rode 
along the cheering was taken up by the crowds so that 
he received a continuous ovation. He took off his broken 
and very much dilapidated hat, and bowed to the right 
and left as he passed. 

'^Hello^ Jem," said Steve Malloy as he rushed out and 
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grasped O'Nally's hand. ''Congratulations, old boy; 
we have won the day. Deenan and Ballybridge did 
famously ; how did you manage to keep the Bannook and 
Bunowen men away?" 

''Hadn't anything to do with the Bannock and Buno- 
wen folk." 

"No matter, we have won. Gome upstairs and let us 
have something to eat, for I know you must be hungry." 

"By Jove I when I think of it, I am hungry. I have 
the appetite of a wolf now." 

"You have not seen Fenton or Lenwood, of course?" 

"I have not seen Fenton, but I met Lenwood, and 
were it not for Miss Cornwell he would have occasion to 
remember the meeting. 0*Nally then related the facts in 
connection with the Lenwood affair. "Do you think 
he'll fight, Jem — send you a challenge?" 

"^ot the remotest possibility of his doin^ that. He 
won't fight, but he'll try to urge on the authorities to 
effect my arrest. But here's the soup; we shall talk 
over arrangements for the future after I have satisfied 
the demands of my stomach." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BEMINISOENGES OF THE ELECTION. 

When the young men had done ample justioe to the 
dishes placed before them, and had finished their meal, 
they chatted over the various events that occurred dur- 
ing the day. O'Nally was anxious to hear about his 
father — how he acted, what he said and did, and how he 
bore his defeat. "Your father," said Malloy, "was not 
around much during the day. He took a seat near the 
polls for about an hour in the forenoon, in company 
with Fathers Burke and Johnson. He chatted pleasantly 
with them, and appeared in very good humor. I saw 
him again in the afternoon when it was probable, judg- 
ing from the returns, that he would be elected, and he 
exhibited no signs of gratification. On the whole I 
should think from his appearance that he was not ex- 
tremely desirous of being elected, and it is probable that 
he will take his defeat philosophically." 

**I hope he will. Anyhow, it's all up with me. He 
closed the doors against me this morning." 

"Why, Jem, you don't mean to say that he has abso- 
lutely banished you?" 

"That's it exactly, Steve. You see I am somewhat 
like old man Adam when he was driven out of Paradise 
— cast out for disobedience, and henceforth I have to 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow. The principal 
cause of his action this morning was my leaving church 
yesterday when Father Burke referred to me in such 
complimentary terms." 

"Yes, I can understand very well how they repre- 
sented the matter to your father, and as he is strictly 
religious, and has unlimited veneration and reverence 
for everything connected with the Catholic Church, your 
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conduct yesterday, contorted and exaggerated by them, 
must appear to him sacrilegious." 

''To me, of course, the cause is immaterial. I shall 
have to work, and the sooner I sfcait the better for me. 
I have made up my mind to leave here on Wednesday, 
and proceed direct to London. There I shall certainly 
jQnd something to do. I am indifferent as to \?hat it is, 
provided it be honest, honorable and sufficient to sup- 
port me.*' 

'*I am sorry, Jem, exceedingly sorry, that you are 
going to leave Westport, but under the present circum- 
stances it appears that you cannot stay. Even if your 
father were not against you, you would find it difiScult to 
remain on account of the activity** of the government in 
endeavoring to effect your arrest and break up the or- 
ganization." 

"Ha, that reminds me of Fen ton's proposition. Tell 
me, Steve, how did they act here during the day." 

'*Tou know Fenton gave me until twelve o'clock to 
answer his proposition. Of course I knew what your 
reply would be, but merely took occasion to advise you 
of their tactics. At twelve o'clock he came into the 
room and asked me what conclusion we had arrived at. 
I said 'Mr. O'Nally is anxious to meet you on your own 
terms.' 'All right,' said he; 'I'll see to it that he is not 
interfered with. There are six policemen standing over 
there waiting to arrest him upon a signal from me. To 
prevent any mistake or misunderstanding I shall have 
them stationed there until the polls are closed and Sir 
George declared elected.' 'I am afraid you don't un- 
derstand me,' said I, as cool and unconcerned as possi- 
ble. 'Mr. O'Nally received your proposition, and asked 
me to inform you of his desire to meet you. For the 
occasion I am Mr. O'Nally 's friend, and in such affairs 
' I am not aware that it is customarj- to refer your oppo- 
nent's friend to the police for details of the meeting.' 
Well, sir, he grew purple, hissed an oath between his 
teeth, and coming dangerously near me, said 'you also 
are one of them. If it didn't interfere with more im- 
portant matters I would have you in prison within fifteen 
n^^riutes.' It was my turn to get angry, and getting 
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hold of him by the collar, was about to make an effort 
to throw him out of the window when Mr. Kelly came 
in and compelled a temporary peace. The fellow is rag- 
ing, and will do anything to have revenge on us. Evi- 
dently he knows all about the organization. I wonder 
where he got his information." 

''I have some reason to believe that it is from that 
Fadden — Dominick Fadden, son of old Mickey the spy. 
He was admitted about a 3''ear ago and his own appearance 
as well as his father's record are almost conclusive proof 
of his being the possessor of that vile meanness which 
makes the informer." 

''But Lenwood knows it also. It must have come to 
his ears through Fenton." 

"No doubt. But Lenwood is not naturalb*^ a villain. 
He is merely the tool of Fenton. He is too dulf, too 
stupid to be bad. If we can get Fenton to fight — sup- 
pose I send him a challenge on account of the proposi- 
tion he made? If we can pick him off quietly, the 
organization will flourish. If he is permitted to go on 
without hindrance he will certainb' expose everything, 
and the organization will suffer." 

"But you see, Jem, that even if you did shoot him 
you might hang for it, while on the other hand if He 
should happen to shoot you he would get off free, and 
possibly be highly rewarded for shooting a Fenian. 

"I am willing to take all the chances, since either con- 
tingency would be more beneficial to Ireland than permit- 
ting him to reveal to the government the secrets of the 
organization. The infamous proposition which he made 
to us certainly deserves punishment, and the only effec- 
tive means of retaliating is taking a shot at him. What 
about sending him a challenge immediately?" 

"I should prefer waiting until to-morrow. It is neces- 
sary that we exercise great care in this matter, as we 
have to deal with a treacherous, crafty, desperate man. 
If you shoot him you will have to go to America; if he 
hits you the whole thing will probably get into the 
papers, and the remedy would then be worse than the 
disease." 

"I cannot agree with you, Steve. He has the reputa- 
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tion of being a good shot, but knowing how much de- 
pended upon my pinking him, I do not believe I could 
miss him. Even if he should hit me, do you not think it 
probable that his success would gratify him to such an 
extent that he would consider himself amply revenged, 
and would refrain from taking any further active meas- 
ures against us. I have to leave here anyhow. It would 
be no small satisfaction to me if I could have an oppor- 
tunity of showing him that there are men in the ranks of 
the Fenians thoroughly capable of sustaining the pres- 
tige of Irish courage, and capable of punishing their 
enemies however rich and cunning the latter may be." 

'"If you insist upon it, Jem, all right. I shall com- 
municate with him to-morrow." 

**Try to make it Wednesday morning at four-thirty, so 
that I may be able to take the six o'clock train for 
Dublin." 

At this moment a servant appeared with Father John's 
card. ''Show him up immediately," said Steve. 
O'Nally related to Malloy in a few words his accidental 
meeting with Father John. There was a knock at the 
door and Father John entered. ''Ha, you plotters, I 
have caught you," said the priest as he came into the 
room. "What dire conspiracy are you now concerting?" 

"The terms upon which we shall accept the surrender 
of the priests," answered Malloy. 

"The penance which we shall impose upon them as a 
condition precedent to forgiveness," replied O'Nally. 

"In other words," said the priest, "you want uncon- 
ditional surrender, reserving to yourselves the right to 
determine how many masses they must say for your 
irreverent, sacrilegious souls." 

"Oh, no," said Malloy, "for your reverence shall be 
reserved the honor of forgiving our royal persons and 
praying^for our sinless souls. We can assure you upon 
our word of honor that your labors in this capacity will 
be a kind of sublimated indolence, and your compensa- 
tion exactly in inverse ratio to the penance which you 
will consider it advisable to impose upon us." 

"Malloy," said Father John, "you are becoming a 
very bad Christian. I must take you in hands, and 
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endeavor to cultivate 3^our brain to such an extent as 
will enable you to understand ordinary questions of 
theology. At the present moment, however, it is useless 
to make the attempt, so if you will have the common 
decency to pour out a glass of eau de terre, I shall en- 
deavor to forgive you." 

"Many thanks. Father, for your forgiveness; but as it 
is conditional upon 3^our receiving a glass of eau de 
terre, and this happens to be vin de Champagne, I shall 
be under the necessity of ringing the bell and ordering 
some water -f or you. ' ' 

**I will waive the condition as to the quality of the 
liquid, provided it bears no relation whatever to the 
company." 

"Hal ha! Steve," said O'Nally, "that's a severe blow 
on — what is it, Father John, the company or the wine?" 

"I know the company ; I have not yet tasted the wine. 
Pass that glass along. Ah, really, the comparison was 
odious — the wine is good." 

"I am glad to find that there is something good in the 
room ; I had begun to think that there was nothing good 
here," retorted Malloy. 

"What, Steve?" queried O'Nally; "no exceptions? 
Father John is here." 

*'Why, of course," said the priest, "present company 
is always excepted." 

"Yes, indeed," interrupted Malloy, "you of the cloth 
consider that a favorite expression." 

"Certainly," said Father John, "why should not we? 
It has the advantage of being exceedingly accommo- 
dating, and never forces itself upon you except when its 
use 18 essential to your equanimity. If there is any- 
thing . good going, present company is not excepted ; if 
anything unpleasant is said, which may be peculiarly 
applicable to the listener or listeners, present company is 
always excepted. It puts you at your ease when other- 
wise the automatic dyer would be coloring your face a 
rich crimson." 

"I say, O'Nally," remarked Malloy, "have you not 
noticed how those gentlemen who deal with the invisible 
generally make themselves perfectly at home in this their 
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temporary quarters? While apparently working for the 
interests of the soul, they are particularly careful, not to 
forget the needs of the body; and like passengers on 
board an ocean steamer, they are superior to ordinary 
conventionality, and take liberties v^hich, if they had 
been elsewhere, would be regarded as impudent and 
improper." 

"Pass him the bottle, 0*Nally," said Father John. 
"He doubtless considers that he has said something re- 
markably clever. "Why should not we, ministers of re- 
ligion, do things which ordinary mortals like you cannot 
understand? We appeal to the intellect, the divine part 
of man; you appeal to the merely animated clay, the 
animal part of man. We are not of this world; we have 
no part in it; pur ambition is above, beyond it. There- 
fore, we are indifferent to all this world's goods, and 
merely partake of them whenever and wherever we can ; 
just like a traveler passing through a forest and pluck- 
ing the fruit off the trees, indifferent as to the owner- 
ship, but knowing that all belongs to the Creator." 

"That is indeed," said Malloy, "a philosophy that 
ought to agree with a man's health, and doubtless it 
accounts for the longevity of priests and ministers. 
Why Father Burke should trouble himself by taking an 
active interest in affairs of the earth, I am at a loss to 
know." 

"Father Burke," said O'Nally, "is one of those men 
who have not much foresii;ht; that is, he cannot see far 
enough ahead to observe that a comfortable nook with 
the inevitable crown is waiting for him in the distance. 
He is practical, and therefore seeks to gratify his ambi- 
tions in the material world. What say you^ Father 
John?" 

"One has to speak with reverence of his superior " 

"You mean his reverence," interrupted Malloy. 

"Now, Steve, stop your punning," continued the 
priest; "it was a poor one anyhow. As I was saying, 
and now I am serious, I cannot criticise Father Burke as 
a priest ; but apart from that, and speaking of his actions 
in temporal affairs, I do not think that he is exemplary. 
It is impossible to serve at the same time two masters 
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\¥hos6 interests conflict, and a pricBt cannot effectively 
serve God and the political parties at the same time." 

''But, Father John,*' said O'Nally, "has it not always 
been the policy of the Eoman Church to acquire as much 
temporal power as possible? — and the acquisition of tem- 
poral power cannot be obtained without political partici- 
pation." 

"It is true that the Eoman Catholic Church has always 
been anxious to acquire some temporal power, but its 
object in acquiring such power has always been to enable 
it to protect the poor from the rich, the serf from the 
baron, the subject from the prince. Its history shows 
that for the almost total elimination of caste, the world 
is indebted to it. The monasteries and churches were 
secure refuges when neither right, sex nor the feebleness 
of old age ^as a shield against the ravages of the strong 
and powerful." 

''Admitted that on the continent the church during 
the middle ages did some good, I cannot concede that 
the church has ever been of any assistance either in 
maintaining at one time or obtaining at another the 
liberties of Ireland," said O'Nally. 

''Yes," said the priest, "Ireland seems to be and to 
have been an exception to some extent. Some Irish 
priests fought as bravely for Ireland as any of the numer- 
ous laymen whose lives were sacrificed on the altars of 
patriotism. Some of the Irish priests remained true to 
Ireland in times of grave peril when 'priests were hunted 
down like wolves;' and even in the dark days of '98, 
some of the Irish priests espoused the cause of their 
country, and led their flocks to meet the English." 

"Granted that some of the priests did," said O'Nally, 
"retain their patriotism and exhibit it at the peril of 
their lives. They are the exceptions. The general rule 
still holds good, and it is that the Eoman Catholic 
Church in Ireland has not since the days of Eoderick 
O'Connor shown any particular desire for Irish indepen- 
dence. Since the issuing of Adrian's bull to Henry II. 
by which the English king was directed and authorized 
to subjugate Ireland, down to the time of the Union, 
when the bishops of Ireland signed a petition in favor of 
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that odious measure, the Boman Catholic Ohuroh has 
been opposed to Irish aspirations and Irish indepen- 
dence." 

''Yes/' said Malloy, ''and however unpleasant the 
admission must be for us Catholics, it nevertheless can- 
not be denied that the Boman Catholic Church favored 
Irish aspirations only when they happened to coincide 
with her own interests. Thus, upon the abdication of 
James 11. , the church counseled the people to fight, but 
its action was not prompted by any love for Ireland. 
James lost his throne because, among other things, he 
insisted upon imposing the Catholic religion upon the 
people of England. It was to the interest of the church 
that he should succeed against William of Orange, and 
the church hoped that with the aid of Ireland and France 
he would succeed. She, therefore, appealed to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and exhorted them to fight for the restora- 
tion of James and the maintenance of their religion. If 
the former were accomplished the latter would neces- 
sarily follow. It was the same at the time of the Befor- 
mation. Consequently, the persecution which Irish 
priests endured during the days of Elizabeth and Crom- 
well were not for Ireland but for Borne. Why did we 
not have religious martyrs from the time of the conquest 
by Henry II. in 1189 until the Beformation in England 
in 1531? If they were Irishmen and not Bomanists, 
why did they not die for Ireland during that period as 
they subsequently died for Borne? The reason is simply 
that the conquest of Ireland by England did not diminish 
the power of the church, and, therefore, whether Ireland 
was or was not subjugated, was a matter of indi^erence 
to the religious orders. But when the existence of*the 
Boman Church was threatened by the Beformation in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the priests resolutely 
stood by the church, and with their usual sagacity suc- 
ceeded in making the Irish people believe that the inter- 
ests of the church and the interests of Ireland were 
identical." 

"There is some truth in what you say," replied 
Father John. "You must not, however, blame the 
church for endeavoring to protect itself. If it made the 
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o&use of Ireland and the cause of the church identical^ it 
was merely a clever stroke of policy which was of benefit 
to both sides. The clergy and hierarchy of the Church 
of Borne are no doubt Bomanists first, and Irish, Eng- 
lish, etc., afterward. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that they would sacrifice their love of the country 
in which they were bom to their love of the church, be- 
cause as priests or bishops, they are the nobility of that 
nation known as the Boman Catholic Church, and their 
duty to that nation transcends their duty to the particu- 
lar country in which they happen to be born. A priest 
is a priest with the same powers and entitled to the same 
respect and consideration in any part of the civilized 
world where he may happen to meet Boman Catholics. 
The greater the church of which he is an exalted repre- 
sentative, the greater his personal power. Ergo, in- 
crease the power of the church, even if the power thus 
added be taken from the country of which you are a 
citizen." 

"In other words,'* said O'Nally, **the policy of Bome 
is to make Bome supreme, even if liberty should be 
banished from the earth. Even Catholicity itself is to 
be put down and trampled upon unless it is absolutely 
subservient to Bome ; instance. Pope Innocent III. took 
the part of William of Orange and the Protestant Coali- 
tion against Louis XIY. of France, because the latter 
monarch was becoming too powerful for Bome. The 
same policy has been followed out in Ireland. Bome 
has always used Ireland as a means of making itself felt 
in England. It periodically stirs up discontent and 
sedition in Ireland, and when affairs are beginning to 
assume a serious aspect, Bome courteously intimates to 
England that she will quietly put down the threatened 
insurrection in Ireland, and England of course must 
necessarily appreciate the kindness of Bome. In this 
way Bome hopes to so ingratiate itself with the English 
people as to receive the countenance and moral support 
of the English nation. They sell Ireland, which they 
know to be intensely Catholic, in order that they may be 
tolerated by the English, whom they know to be intensely 
Protestant. As soon as Irishmen realize that religion 
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and patriotism are entirely distinct and separate^ and 
that the interests of the teachers of religion are opposed 
to the interests of patriotic Irishmen ; that Ireland is but 
a secondary consideration with ministers of religion — 
Eome and the aggrandizement and perpetuation of the 
church being first; that the patriotic utterances of their 
priests are prompted and directed by instructions from 
Eome, not because of love for Ireland, but because of 
love for the church; when they subordinate religion to 
patriotism, Catholicity to liberty, Home to Ireland, then 
will they succeed in regaining their long-lost freedom 
and placing Ireland once again on the roll of nations." 

''There is some truth in what you say, "replied Father 
John, "but you exaggerate the selfishness of the Church 
of Eome. It cannot be denied, however, that the priests 
and bishops of Ireland were intensely Irish only when the 
interests of the church were at stake. They denounced 
and repudiated O'Connell until O'ConneH's popularity 
compelled them to adopt his platform and indorse his 
views. But while the interests of Ireland must neces- 
sarily be subordinated by the religious orders to the in- 
terests of Eome, yet the Irish priests, generally, sym- 
pathize with the aspirations of the Irish people for the 
right of self-government. They are not in favor of in- 
surrections and revolutions; their policy is a pacific one, 
and they therefore set their faces completely against all 
secret organizations having for their object the freedom 
of Ireland by recourse to arms." 

"And do they sincerely believe that we shall ever get 
anything from England," said Malloy, "except what she 
is compelled to giv^ by fear of the application of physi- 
cal force? Do we forget how Grattan got his parliament 
in 1782? "What is known as moral force may be very 
effective in the church, but it is absolutely powerless 
when applied to the affairs of nations. In some cases it 
is the courier, the precursor of physical force ; it is the 
shadow, while physical force is the substance. It is like 
a dark cloud rolling over the face of the heavens — it 
portends the coming storm, but in itself it is not feared ; 
it is what is expected to follow that produces the sensa- 
tion of fear." 
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"There is sense in that," said the priest. "The Irish 
should prepare themselves for a mighty phj'sical effort 
by discipline and organization; but ^vhile I as a priest 
consider such a policy wise, you must not depend upon 
the Boman Catholic priests for indorsement of your 
views. On the contrary, as you are doubtless aware, 
scarcely one in every thousand priests is in favor of the 
doctrine of physical force for the acquisition of Ireland's 
independence, and I believe that not more than ten per 
cent, of them are actually and sincerely in favor of Home 
Rule. Of course that is my opinion, and I would not 
give it to any other man in Ireland to-day, since my duty 
as a priest forbids my criticising their conduct to lay- 
men." 

**I assure you. Father John," said O'Nally, "we ap- 
preciate the fact that you are entirely candid with us. 
I have myself, from observation, come to the same con- 
clusion as to the purity* of ministerial patriotism, and 
that is the reason why I so strongly object to their tak- 
ing any active part in politics. They certainly have 
enough to do in their own particular sphere, for never in 
the history of the church was the onward march of in- 
fidelity greater than at the present day. Ireland was 
intensely Eoman Catholic, but Ireland is becoming in- 
different, and this indifference is indubitably the result 
of the priest in politics. TVhen a communicant of the 
church meets a priest on the hustings, and they differ on 
political questions, he naturally concludes that the priest 
IS wrong. To him the priest is no longer infallible ; he 
gradually begins to differ with him in other things. This 
feeling begets indifference in religion; from indifference 
springs skepticism, from skepticism comes agnosticism, 
and from agnosticism infidelity." 

"It is a fact," replied the priest, "that the respect 
which the people entertain for the priests will be seri- 
ously diminished when the political principles which the 
latter try to press upon the people are different from 
those which their patriotism suggests. When the re- 
spect for the priest begins to wane, the intensity of the 
religious feelings of the people will begin to diminish, 
and they will become what is known as 'lukewarm Catho- 
lics. * During the past two years I have noticed — 
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Here he "was interrupted by a knock at the door. 
"Who's there," shouted Malloy. "Jack," was the 
answer. "All right; come in Jack." 

Jack was one of the servants of the Malloy household. 
"There's a lot of men downstairs wanting to see you, 
Masther Malloy." 

"Do you know any of them. Jack?" 

"I think that Pete Burns is one, and Jack Clary an- 
other." 

"Oh, the fellows from Bannock and Bunowen. Show 
them upstairs immediately, Jack. Touch that bell, 
O'Nally, and let us have a few bottles of 'Jameson's' for 
the boys. I wonder how they succeeded in keeping the 
Eannock and Bunowen people al; home?" 

"What!" interrupted Father John; "didn't the voters 
from these villages arrive?" 

"Yes," said Malloy, "but they arrived in time to be 
jate, and now we shall have the story of how it was done. 
Here they are. Come in." 

Eight young men entered the room, and they all shook 
hands with O'Nally, Malloy, and Father John. There 
were mutual congratulations, expressions of satisfaction 
at the result of the election, and a general feeling of 
happiness. 

"Here 3'ou are, Jem," said Malloy, addressing himself 
to O'Nally, "make yourself handy with the glasses; the 
boys are as dry as a desert. That's it. Father John; 
you are worth a half-dozen O'Nallys at this work. " 

"Admitted," rejoined O'Nally, "look at the practice 
he has had." 

"Yes," said the priest, "it is quite possible that I 
have had more practice at filling glasses, but you have 
had more at emptying them." 

"That's the style, Father, " said Malloy ; "you touched 
him on the solar plexus that time." 

"And the next one will be a knockout, " said the priest. 

"You mean a throw-down," retorted O'Nally, mimick- 
ing the priest throwing a glass of liquor down his 
throat. 

"How did you get the voters to stay away, boys?" 
asked Malloy. 
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"Which village do you mean," said Burns — one of the 
boys. 

"I move that the Bunowen story be heard first," said 
the priest. 

"I move that the Bannock story be first," shouted 
O'Nally. 

"I have the deciding vote," said Malloy, **and I cast 
it with Father John. Now, Pete, let us have your story." 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE VOTEBS WEBE KEPT AWAY. 

Fete Burns was a big, broad-shouldered man of about 
thirty years. He was a Fenian captain. He and three 
others were sent by Malloy to the village of Bunowen 
on the evening before the election, for the purpose 
of getting out the few Glennite voters in that village. 
As Pete and his confreres were residents of Westport, 
and Bunowen was about ten miles distant from that 
town, they were not known to the rural population of 
Bunowen. 

Pete, after a few minutes spent in preliminaries, such 
as clearing his throat and pouring a little liquid on that 
organ, stroking his mustache and putting himself in 
the desired position, began: 

"When you gave us — Jack Ward there, Farrel Moran 
and myself — instructions to go to Bunowen that evening, 
and do the best we could for the cause, we got together 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, and talked, and 
talked what was the best thing we could do. -Of course 
we all knew that there were not many in Bunowen on our 
side, and if we did not do something to keep the other 
fellows away from the polls, we might as well stay at 
home. They were all ready to do anything the priest 
would tell them, and the few men who stood up for IVIr. 
O'Connor were looked on as if they were jumpers or in- 
formers; none would bid them the time of day, or as 
much as say *How are you.' We knew this, and we said 
to ourselves, What's the use of us going to Bunowen to 
bring five or six men to the polls, if we can't bring forty 
or fifty of the other side, or at least keep them away ? 
At last Farrel Moran said, 'Let us think of some plan by 
which we can get the Bulwerites to stay at home until 
the polls are closed. We all thought this was a good 
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idea, and we began to plan out accordingly. After a 
little while spent in thinking, Farrel said again, 'Sup- 
pose we get lip a fight among ourselves. The Bunowen 
people like to see a fight as well as any other people in 
Ireland. ' We thought this a good plan, so we arranged 
this way : Farrel and I agreed to dress ourselves in the 
best clothes we could beg or borrow. I was to go first 
into the village riding on a car, and to stop at the little 
hotel. I was to be a Nationalist. Farrel was to come in a 
short time after me, and represent himself as in favor of 
the government and Sir George. We would then manage 
to meet and insult each other in the presence of as many 
of the villagers as possible, and agree to fight it out the 
next day— election day. Well, the thing worked splen- 
didly. I got a silk hat (don't ask me where?) and one 
of those knobby canes with gold all over the handle. A 
pair of patent-leather shoes and a frock coat completed 
the outfit, and produced such a change in ra^'' appearance 
that when I looked in the mirror I could scarcely believe 
that it was myself at all. Farrel touched himself up in 
style also, and Ned Ward put on the rig of a horsedealer. 
I had a car for myself, and Ned and Farrel rode on one 
car until we came within a mile of Bunowen. I left 
them there and drove into the village in dashing style. 
I tipped the driver with whisky as well as money, and 
also with the information that I was Mr. Eelly from 
Dublin, representing the Nationalists in this contest. 
As soon as we passed the first house the people began to 
run out on the road looking after me, and the driver 
made things more lively still by shouting for Home Eule 
as he whipped his horse with renewed vigor. When we 
pulled up at the little inn called 'Gordon's Hotel' there 
was a crowd around us. The driver jumped down, and 
throwing his hat in the air, called for three cheers for 
Mr. Kelly, the great Home Ruler from Dublin. Of 
course I took off my hat as any gentleman in a similar 
position would, and made my bow. I then invited the 
whole crowd to come inside and have a drink. The local 
political leaders fell upon me with questions, but to my 
great relief they fell upon the porter more assiduously, 
BO that while the first three rounds were being drunk^ 
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there was real harmony. But somebody wanted to know 
whether Mr. Kelly was a Glennite or a Bulwerite. The 
Bulwerites present, without waiting for an answer from 
myself, shouted, 'Of course he is a Bulwerite.' The 
Glennites shouted with equal vehemenoe, though with 
less foroe, 'Sure he's a Glennite.' Things began to look 
serious, and I was about to make a little speech on the 
diplomatic style, by which I expected to please both 
parties, when, fortunately for me, there was heard a pell- 
mell rattle of wheels, and a car came flying along, and 
was pulled up at the door. The driver shouted 'Hurra 
for Major Dilkman, the great Tory Member of Parliament 
from England.' There were some Tories around, and a 
feeble shout went up for the major. There was a mur- 
mur of surprise among my friends, and I asked a thin, 
long-nosed, delicate-looking fellow, who arrogated to 
himself all the powers and privileges of a leader, if the 
Tories were going to carry Bunowen. He hit the 
counter with his fist, making the glasses jingle all over 
it, and said, *No, sir! Mr. O'Nally will carry Bunowen; 
every vote in it, sir!" 

"'Make way there, gentlemen, for Major Dilkman,' 
said a big fellow who preceded our friend Farrel — then 
the major. 

" 'Keep your places,' I whispered to the fellows near 
me. None moved. 

"'Don't you hear me? Make way there for Major 
Dilkman, ' shouted the big Tory. None moved. 

" 'Don't trouble the gentlemen,' lisped the major, ad- 
dressing the big Tory. 'Ask them to have a drink with 
me.' 

'"Major Dilkman wants you all to drink with him,' 
said the big fellow, 'I see you are drinking porter now; 
you will have whisky with Major Dilkman; yes, the 
best whisky in the house, landlord. ' 

"Some of our fellows appeared anxious to get at the 
whisky, and some seemed desirous of refusing to drink 
with the major. However, I thought I saw my oppor- 
tunity, and I said to the big fellow: 'These are my 
friends; they are now drinking with me. If you or, your 
friend wishes to treat them I shall have no objection. 
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provided you wait until they have finished drinking with 
me. ' The major whispered to the big fellow, and the 
latter said with as much contempt as he could put into 
his words and manner, 'We ask no man's permission to 
drink with or treat our friends. If you don't want to 
drink with us you can leave the house.' " 

"By Jove," interrupted O'Nally, ''that was enough to 
rouse your fighting blood." 

"That's what it was, but I had something to do there 
beside actual fighting, so I said to the fellow: 'If you 
were anything but a vulgar clown, I would make you eat 
your words. Had I known,' I continued, looking at the 
major, 'that they were prompted by any one claiming to 
be a gentleman, I would teach him a lesson he would 
never forget. * 

" 'Certainly,' said the major, 'they were prompted by 
me, and I shall be happy to afford you an opportunity of 
teaching me that lesson. When will it be?' 

" 'To-morrow at eleven o'clock,' said I. 
'Done,' said he. 

Tistols or swords?' said I, anxious to get the crowd 
on to the nature of our engagement. 

" 'Pistols,' said he, bowing as politely as any French 
officer could have done. 

"It was about nine o'clock when this affair took place. 
The Nationalists cheered me wildly, and wanted to carry 
me on their shoulders. The Tories were as sincere in 
their congratulations on the major's fighting spirit, and 
of course felt positive that he would have no difficulty in 
putting lead in my carcass at the first fire. I ordered a 
barrel of porter to be distributed among the people out- 
side, and the major gave orders that his people should 
be plentifully supplied with whisky. We had great 
difficulty in preventing quarrels between the rival parties 
during the night. While the Glennites and Bulwerites 
were comparatively sober, they disregarded their differ- 
ences, and made common cause against the Tories ; but 
when they began to get tipsy and to feel that the Tories 
were in too much of a minority for even a fighting 
chance, they started to dispute among themselves, and it 
required all my authority, and in some cases my strength, 
to prevent fists and jaws from coming in contact. 
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"At this time Mr. Ward in the character of a horse- 
dealer saw an opportunity for playing his part of the 
game, and walking up to a bragging Tory said, 'I'll bet 
you five pounds even that Mr. Kelly will shoot the major 
to-morrow.' 

"His words were loud enough to be heard by every- 
body within a radius of a quarter of a mile, and imme- 
diately the betting mania caught the crowd. Everybody 
^as betting with everybody' else, at any and all odds — 
men who were not worth a shilling, and men who could 
not get a shilling before the next fair-day, when they 
could dispose of a cow, calf, sheep or foal. The Tories 
were sure of their man, and had plenty of money to back 
their opinions. Ward stood gallantly by the other side, 
and increased his odds in favor of Mr. Kelly as the 
Tories showed an increased desire to bet. The women 
appeared on the scene about eleven o'clock, and tried to 
get their husbands and sons home, but it was long after 
twelve before the shouts for Kelly and Major Dilkman 
died away. 

"As soon as the crowd had departed the major went 
upstairs to his room, and I followed him in a few min- 
utes. The landlord was very careful about me, and 
wanted permission to have a man at my room door all 
night to prevent any possibility of treachery, but I suc- 
ceeded after a great deal of persuasion in making him 
relinquish his design." 

Burns paused for a few seconds, and looking at Malloy 
said : "Pass round that bottle, Malloy, if there is any- 
thing left in it; you have been hugging it this half-hour 
past." 

"That's right, Pete," said Father John, "I have 
noticed him on several occasions hug that bottle in a 
mechanical way with a kind of automatic pressure." 

"You fellows are all mistaken," said Malloy, "I was 
merely preventing the cold from escaping. Just pour 
that down your whistle, Pete, and see if it does not 
lubricate the joints." 

"That's good," said Pete as he emptied his glass. 
"Seems that whisky is like a girl — a little hugging — 
excuse me Father John — I — I — well, where was I? In 
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the room at Bunowen, yes, I skipped across into the 
room of my friend^ the majofr, and we arranged to take 
up as much time as possible in the morning with measur- 
ing the ground, selecting pistols, etc., etc. Then 
leisurely take three shots at each other — the first to be 
no touch, the second to graze my right arm, and the 
third to knock off the major's hat. Then swords to end 
the conflict. As swords would not be obtainable, our 
mutual friend Ward would suggest boxing-gloves, at 
which the major would object, but finally waive all objec- 
tions for the purpose of thrashing mo, and so prolong 
the affair. 

"We were awakened early in the morning by the ex- 
cited conversation of the groups of men around the 
house, and were reluctantly obliged to leave our com- 
fortable beds and prepare for the fray. The major took 
particular pains to have his appearance justify his title, 
and I do not believe that he ever before spent so much 
time at the toilet. 

''After I saw him go outside and shake hands with his 
friends, crack jokes unconcernedly, and laugh with light- 
hearted jollity, I thought it was time for me to bestir 
myself, more particularly as there were sundry suspicious 
glances at the window of the room in which it was sup- 
posed that I slept. 

"When I got down, of course I was not to be outdone 
by the major in gayety and vivacity, so I puffed at my 
cigar, and told stories with a careless, indifferent air that 
made me a decided favorite with our side of the house. 

"After breakfast, the thin little fellow who acted as 
leader of the Bulwerites came up to me and suggested 
that we get through with the affair as soon as possible, 
as he had to get his people to the polls at Westport. Of 
course I assured him that I was desirous, for the ver}' 
same reason, of having the affair finished, and in order 
to gratify his vanity, selected him then and there as my 
second. The little fellow was wild with delight. He 
completely forgot his political position, and entered 
heartily into the duties of his new vocation. There was 
something in being so closely connected with the fight- 
ing of a duel which touched his vanity, and the occasion 
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was particularly gratifying to him since it inyolved no 
possibility of terminating his career. He procured three 
pistols of an old pattern, and worked industriously in 
cleaning and oiling them. 

"Aw eleven o'clock when the seconds took their stand a 
short distance from the little inn, the whole village was 
around the spot. All the Nationalists without distinction 
of ite or ism crowded around me and wished me success, 
each of them giving at the same time some word of in- 
struction as to how I should 'pink him.' 

"I stepped over to my second and whispered to him 
that I preferred the distance to be ten paces. That cer- 
tainly did look like murder. The major objected to this 
on the ground that he did not wish to shgot me dead, 
and said that he would prefer to make it twenty paces. 
Our object was to gain time, so there was considerable 
haggling about it among the seconds, and finally I con- 
sented by way of compromise to make it twenty-five 
paces. At length this was agreed upon by the other 
side, and at about twelve o'clock we took our respective 
positions. An old fellow who boasted having fought no 
less than two do'zen duels, was instructed to stand mid- 
way between us, and count three. At 'three' each man 
was to turn round quickly and fire. 'One, two, three!' 
Bang; off went both guns, but neither of us was hurt. 
The crowd cheered and howled, while the seconds made 
preparations for another shot. As the major looked at 
me he pointed in a knowing way at his right hand, and 
I understood that I was to pretend that he had hit me in 
the right hand. 'Three!' We turned round and fired. 
I dropped my pistol and let my right hand fall by my 
side. The Tories were jubilant. I insisted upon an- 
other shot, offering to fire with my left hand, and made 
a sign to the major intimating that I was to put a bullet 
through his hat. He placed it lightly on his head, and 
we fired for the third time. The major's hat fell rather 
than flew off. Then it was the Nationalists time to 
shout. I then objected to firing any more shots, and 
suggested that we finish the affair with swords. This 
was agreeable to the other side, and my little friend be- 
gan to hunt up a sword, but there was not one in the 
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village. Half an hour at least was consumed in hunting 
for the swords. It was about one o'clock, and my 
second was beginning to get anxious about the polls. 
There were murmurs that we ought to be satisfied, and 
an apparent desire that we shake hands and end the 
affair. Some of my friends suggested to me that as each 
of us hit, we should stop. This was what I was waiting 
for. I shouted at the top of my voice, *No, I will beat 
the Englishman or die.' There were cheers loud and 
long from the Nationalists, and as soon as quiet was re- 
stored. Ward the horsedealer, walked in between both 
sides and suggested that as the gentlemen were not 
satisfied they should finish the affair with gloves. The 
Tories dissented, but I boldly expressed my desire to 
meet him with the gloves, and they finally consented. ^ 
Half an hour for refreshments was ordered, so that when 
we appeared in the ring in fighting costume, it was con- 
siderably after two o'clock. It is unnecessary for me to 
describe our contest; we feinted and side-stepped, coun- 
tered and cross-countered, knocked each other down sev- 
eral times, and after fighting, or rather sparring, for 
thirty-five rounds I gave the major a full swing on the 
jaw which laid him senseless for ten seconds or more. 
After the Nationalists drank my health and shouted them- 
selves hoarse for me and for old Ireland, my little friend 
found that it was after five o'clock, and made some 
desperate efforts to get some of his people on the road 
to Westport, but with what success Mr. Malloy can tell. 
That's the story." 

''I move that a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. 
Burns and his worthy opponent, Major Moran," said 
Malloy. 

"I second the motion," said O'Nally. 

''I move that it be laid on the table," said Father 
John, ''as these fellows are accomplished rogues, having 
not only shown a bad example to the people of Bunowen, 
but prevented those decent, religious and patriotic peo- 
ple from voting for the good Mr. O'Nally." 

"Father John's motion has not been seconded," said 
Malloy, "so I declare the original motion carried." 

"Say, Steve," interrupted O'Nally, "put your vote of 
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thanks in the bottle, and then pass it round to the boyd; 
it will be more tangible and substantial in that shape." 

"Now, Mr. Gibbons," said Father John addressing 
one of the young men, "I hope your story bears no 
resemblance to that told b^ our friend Mr. Burns." 

"Don't be anticipating, Father John," said O'Nally; 
"we shall have the story with less adornment, perhaps, 
than if a priest were telling it^ but with more regard for 
the truth." 

"Oh I Father John," they all shouted in chorus; "it's 
your play now." 

"Really," said the priest, "it is not worth my while to 
crush him. The poor fellow labors under the delusion 
that paying more attention to the embellishment than to 
the veracity of a story is a priestly attribute." 

"Yes. indeed, and one of their best, since it is a harm- 
less attribute," interrupted Malloy. "Now listen to a 
plain, unvarnished tale from Mr. Gibbons, and you will 
appreciate the virtue of naked truth." 

"Well," said Gibbons as he commenced, "I have not 
much to say about our little affair." 

Father John emptied his glass when he had heard the 
opening sentence, and looked happy. Gibbons continued : 

"We came to the same conclusion as our friends who 
went to Bunowen, and decided that the best thing we 
could do would be to prevent the Bulweritea from com- 
ing to Westport. Of course we did not intend to use 
force, and no one could think of a plan that promised 
any probability of sucess. There were eight of us — a 
pretty strong crowd, able and willing to light half the 
village, but sorely puzzled as to how we could win with- 
out fighting. After various plans had been proposed 
and rejected, and we were within a few miles of Bannock 
we met a small party on the road. Their appearance and 
accoutrements bespoke their occupation. They were a 
small traveling circus, and we were about to let them go 
their way when Jack Conway suggested that we take 
them in tow and offer them as a free show in the village 
the next day. We captured the whole outfit, but agreed 
to pay them five pounds for a public performance in the 
village of Bannock the next day. They agreed willingly. 
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We got out their signs and advertisements, and put the 
word 'Free' in large letters at the top of each, and posted 
them in all the public i^iB of the village. Almost every 
gable had one on, anci %fC g;pt up a few special bills, 
setting forth in language composed principally of su- 
perlatives the wonderful performances which would tate 
place at the circus the following day. We pitched our 
tent on the village green that night, and early the next 
morning the villagers crowded around us. We went out 
and told the people that in order to advertise our show 
we would exhibit free during the first day (election day), 
but would charge a shilling admission every subsequent 
day. The circus party had a couple of old camels, a 
tame lion, a couple of bears and trained horses, and some 
good contortionists. The show commenced at twelve 
o'clock, and continued until half-past five. A circus of 
any kind does not pitch its tent in Bannock oftener than 
once in ten years, but a free circus was something which 
even the oldest inhabitant (whose imagination usually 
supplies the place of memor3') could not remember. 
They seemed to apreciate it, for I believe that not more 
than one-half dozen of them cast their votes for Mr. 
O'Nally." 

"Tou must have said your prayers before you started," 
said Father John with a wink. 

"Or met an old Irish fairy," said O'Nally. ''Fill up 
the glasses, Steve. Well, here's success to every effort 
that is made for the freedom of Erin." 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PICNIC. 

The following merning Steve Malloy was out of bed at 
an early hour, and began to make preparations for at- 
tending the Began picnic. Miss Began had organized a 
picnic party, which was to sail from Westport on the 
Began yacht Fulda, and land on a picturesque little 
island at the mouth of Clew Bay, known as Ennislone. 

Malloy had received invitations for himself and 
O'Nally from Miss Began herself, and was exceedingly 
jubilant at the prospect of spending a whole day in her 
company in such a romantic place, and with such ample 
opportunities for paying those artful attentions and 
appropriate compliments by which the love-sick swain 
hopes to make the desired impression and have his 
love reciprocated. 

After he had attended to a hundred little details in 
connection with his intended trip, he rushed up to 
O'Nally's room, and pounding on the door with his 
fists, said as he entered the room, "Morning, Jem. What 
a lovely day for the picnic?" 

"It seems, from what little I have seen of it, to be 
very pleasant indeed. I am sure you will have a splen- 
did time." 

"But you are coming, Jem." 

"No, Steve; I do not think it would be wise for me to 
go. Lenwood and Fenton will be there, and I am a little 
afraid to trust myself in their company when there are 
ladies around. Beside, it, would be exposing myself a 
little too much to the detectives, and as I have decided to 
leave Ireland to-morrow morning, I shall need to-day to 
make some little preparations." 

"As far as Lenwood and Fenton are concerned, I am 
sure that they will say nothing before the ladies that 
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might anger you ; and as far as the government is con- 
cerned, I think it is much safer for you to be down the 
bay than here, for they know you are here, and will 
doubtless call during the day to try and effect your 
arrest. Just drive down to the dock in a closed carriage, 
step on board the yacht, and none on land will know 
whether you are there or not. " 

''I am afraid after all, Steve, that I could not make 
myself very pleasant in the party. There is too much 
weighing upon my mind just now, and the levity of a 
picnic party is entirely at variance with my present 
feelings." 

"Well, Jem, it is probable that this is your last day in 
Ireland for some little time, and I think you should fling 
care to* the wind, and go in for a day's sport in your 
old time style. Miss Corn well will be there, and I am 
sure her presence will act as a tonic upon your present 
despondency. Eh, old man I Be your old self for one 
day, and let the world do its worst after." 

''All right, Steve, I am with you. We shall at least 
have one happy day together; so away with care for to- 
da^"", and let us enjoy in its purity the light-hearted hap- 
piness of our Irish natures." 

''That's it; you are yourself again; we shall have a 
jolly time." 

"Yes, Steve; and I hope the day is not far distant 
when English spies and English tyranny will cease to 
mar our happiness and destroy our prosperity." 

The two young men were driven down to the quay 
where the Fulda was anchored, and were met at the 
gangway by Miss Regan and her brother. "Why, Mr. 
O'Nally," said Miss Regan, "I'm so happy to see you 
with us. I was afraid you would desert us in this our 
hour of need." 

"How could I desert the fair on an occasion of this 
kind?" replied O'Nally. "I assure you that I appreciate 
very keenly your kindness in affording me such an ex- 
cellent opportunity for enjoyment." 

"The honor is ours, I'm sure. Beside, we have a 
number of young ladies on board who would not enjoy 
themselves at all if 3'ou were not present." 
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•'What a compliment, Mr. O'Nally!" said Malloy. 
"If this thing keeps up you "will need a veil to hide your 
blushes." 

"Tou are perfectly right, Mr. Malloy," answered 
O'Nally, ''but as I know that Miss Began was prompted 
to flatter me by way of compensation for the many re- 
buffs .that await me, I shall dispense with the veil for 
to-day." 

"What humility I" said Miss Began. 

"You mean egotism," replied O'Nally. "Now as a 
penalty for your opening remark, I shall insist upon 
your putting me down for the first dance on the island." 

"You said a penalty. It will.be a pleasure." 

"There you are again, Mr. O'Nally," said Malloy. 

"Let me go," replied O'Nally; '*I acknowledge my 
defeat, but reserve the right to renew the combat later." 

As they walked up the deck of the Fulda, O'Nally 
remarked to Malloy: "By Jove, Steve, you are in great 
luck to have such a charming girl!" 

"I don't see where the luck comes in, as evidently she 
does not care a farthing for me. There can be no doubt 
of her feeling for you, though." 

"Oh, nonsense, Steve. You know perfectly well that 
she would not talk to me nor I to her in that fashion if 
there was any affection between us. Lovers do not 
address each other in that style; theirs is the quiet, 
timid, bashful style of conversation. It is by her not 
pa3'ing any particular attention to you that I know she 
loves you." 

"I should like to believe you, but the indifference 
with which she sometimes regards me leaves no room for 
hope." 

"Come now, Steve, are you becoming despondent al- 
ready. W^ait until six o'clock this evening, and then 
draw your conclusions. Ha, here's Cornwell and Miss 
Beed. 

"Hello, O'Nally; glad to see you here," said Harry 
Cornwell. 

"Many thanks, Harry. Delighted to see you looking 
so well. Miss Beed. Our genial air and still more genial 
company," looking at Cornwell, "seems to be agreeing 
with you.' 
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"Thank you, Mr. O'Nally," replied Fanny Reed; "I 
am enjoying myself very well at West port." 

O'Nally and Malloy passed on, exchanging salutations 
and appropriate remarks with the young people on 
board. As they reached the stern of the boat they came 
suddenly upon Lenwood and Miss Cornwell. O'Nally 
bowed low to Miss Cornwell, and she arose from her seat, 
and walking up to him extended her hand, saying at the 
same time: "I scarcely hoped to have the pleasure of 
seeing you here.'* 

''And I came here because I hoped to have the pleasure 
of seeing you," he whispered. 

She withdrew her hand and blushed slightly, but re- 
gaining her composure remarked: ''What a lovely day 
for a sail down the bay ? W^e shall have a very pleasant 
time." 

"I have no doubt of it, I'm sure. With glorious 
weather and charming girls, we men ought to be ex- 
tremely happy." 

"And with such men, we girls would lack the capacity 
for appreciation if we wera not happy." 

"I am really delighted to find you in such good spirits, 
but as my presence in this particular spot may have the 
effect of interfering with your happiness, I shall pass 
on. 

She looked at him with an expression of surprise and 
disappointment, but before she could say anything in 
reply, the boat had begun to move, and Lenwood called 
to her, "Look out. Miss Cornwell, the yacht is moving; 
come down here." Then as she approached him he con- 
tinued, "I cannot see. Miss Cornwell, why you persist in 
speaking to that man. You know who he is and what 
he is, and still you talk to him as if he was a real gentle- 
man." 

'Mr. O'Nally is a real gentleman." 
'He is, is he? Is a bloodthirsty Fenian, an Irish 
rapparee, an enemy of the queen, the Protestant relig- 
ion and the English government, a gentleman? If he is 
I don't want to be called a gentleman." 

"Mr. O'Nally may be a Fenian, but he is not the less 
a gentleman. Hampden was an enemy of the govern- 
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ment of Charles I.^ and did his utmost to subvert it, but 
it has never been asserted that he was not a gentleman. 
George Washington led the armies of the American 
colonies against the English forces, but he has never 
been described by even the most bitter Tories as any 
other than a gentleman." 

"Oh, you must be absolutely devoid of reason when 
you compare an Irish Fenian with Hampden, or even 
with Washington. Hampden was the champion of 
liberty against a tyrannical king." 

"And a Fenian," interposed Miss Cornwell, "considers 
himself, and possibly is, the champion of liberty against 
a tyrannical government. " 

"What did you say? A tyrannical government! This 
is too much; 1 must speak to 3'our father about this; I 
must speak to your brother about it. A young lady with 
your education and connection calling the English gov- 
ernment tyrannical I I am surprised. But this is the 
result of your association with that cowardly Fenian." 

"Cowardly! I am surprised ihtit Mr. Jjenvfood should 
use that word to Mr. O'Nally, as no one knows better 
than he that Mr. O'Nally is no coward." 

"Wait for a day or two; I'll show you what a coward 
he is; I'll show you him begging on his knees for mercy ; 
I'll show you him fawning on me and whining, begging 
that I intercede for him; 1*11 show you " 

"Stop; you are becoming utterly absurd. You ought 
to know that Mr. O'Nallj^ knows no fear, and you know, 
too, that you would not dare to use such expressions 
before him." 

"Wouldn't I though? I suppose you think that I am 
afraid of him. If you knew how much he is afraid of 
me. 

"He showed it yesterday when he met you on the 
road." 

"Ah, but that was an accident. Wait until he at- 
tempts it again." 

"Why, Lenwood, you don't seem to be enjoying that 
beautiful scenery over there," said Harry Cornwell as he 
familiarly slapped Lenwood on the back. "Isn't that 
beautiful ? Nothing wild, precipitous or abrupt, it is 
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true, but neat whitewashed cottages, rolling fields of 
wheat and oats, plots regularly hedged round with trees, 
cattle grazing on the rich meadows — it's a scene that 
makes a man feel happy." 

After O'Nally and Malloy left Miss Cornwell they 
walked around the deck of the Fulda, chatting pleasantly 
and enjoying themselves to perfection. "Say, Jem," 
said Malloy, "if your theory about timid glances and 
bashful looks be true, then I know a couple who love each 
other." 

"There can be no doubt about my theory. Who are 
they — the couple that exhibit the characteristics?" 

"Why, none other than Mr. James O'Nally and Miss 
Helena Cornwell. " 

"Ah, Steve, you were mistaken about the glances, etc. 
Now I confess to you a feeling of admiration for Miss 
Cornwell which is dangerously near the love line, but as 
far as she is concerned she merely tolerates me. ' ' 

"Don't you believe it, old man. I have a sharp eye 
for any manifestations of the feelings of others, however 
dull I may be in matters that concern myself; and I am 
willing to stake my reputation upon the assertion that 
Miss Cornwell loves you." 

"Then you are a man without a reputation. Don't 
you see the obstacles — absolutely insurmountable — to 
our union? She can get a husband with a position and 
money; I have neither. Why should she waste a 
thought upon an outcast like me?" 

"That's all right, old man; but if it were a betting 
matter, I would put my money on you, and offer big 
odds to the field." 

"You would; just look over there, and see if you have 
not something to do for yourself." 

O'Nally pointed to a quiet little nook where Fenton 
and Miss Regan were apparently enjoying themselves. 
Malloy looked and his face became purple. "Hang it," 
said he in desperation, "let her go; I'll never speak to 
her; he can have her." 

"Now stop that, Steve. We must beat him ; we must at 
least annoy him to the extent of taking Miss Began from 
him. Can you do it?" 
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*'No, I can't do it, and if I could I wouldn't. If she 
wants Fenton let her have him." 

"Well, if you don't do it, Steve, I will. I don't want 
to do it, because I am goin^ to make an effort to take 
Miss Comwell from Lenwood. Now if you take Miss 
Began from Fenton, and I succeed with Miss Corn well, 
we shall have some reason to congratulate ourselves, and 
they will have very good reason to feel humiliated. 
Come, what do you think?" 

"Well, for the reasons just stated by you, I shall make 
an effort, but I have not sufficient confidence in my abil- 
ity to drive out Fenton. Suppose you come down and 
break into their tete-a-tete; it will make it easier for me 
afterward." 

"All right; come on." 

They walked down to where Fenton and Miss Regan 
were seated. Fenton bowed in a cold, formal manner. 
O'Nally returned it with a nod of haughty indifference, 
and without further delay commenced a conversation 
with Miss Regan. His style was bright, witty, and 
vivacious. Miss Regan gave him her undivided atten- 
tion, and he adroitly introduced Malloy into the conver- 
sation by asking his opinion upon some disputed question. 
Having accomplished his purpose, he begged to be ex- 
cused, and left Malloy and Miss Regan exchanging 
remarks, with Fenton a somewhat chagrined listener. 
"Now then for a supreme effort," thought O'Nally, as he 
walked in the direction of Miss Cornwell. 

"Look out there, Dan," shouted a voice near O'Nally, 
and on looking round be beheld Dan Joe, who had just 
escaped from the hold. He was dressed for the occasion 
in a calico suit, and in accordance with his invariable 
custom, he had already made several rents both in the 
coat and pants. Half a loaf of bread was secreted under 
his arm between his coat and vest, and he pulled forth 
handfuls of it at intervals and crammed it into his 
mouth. He rolled about considerably, and had evidently 
stowed away more whisky than a due regard for the 
law of gravitation would prescribe, so that it required 
all his efforts to prevent gravitation from obtaining the 
ascendency. "Hello, Dan," said O'Nally as Dan stag- 
gered toward him. 
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**Mr. O'Nally, how you?" muttered Dan. "See new 
suit, fine. I kill all peelers, all English." 

**You had better go down below, Dan, and get 
something to eat," said O'Nally, as Dan's condition 
rendered his staggering around on deck dangerous. 

"I not hungry; see," and he pulled out a handful of 
the bread from under his arm and offered it to O'Nally. 
O'Nally made him sit down on the deck, and after in- 
structing one of the crew to look out for him, walked 
away. He went down to where Lenwood, Miss Cornwell, 
Harry Cornwell and Miss Reed were seated, and throw- 
ing himself on the deck, joined in the conversation. 
Ordinarily, O'Nally would not have intruded upon the 
party, but he was very indifferent on that day to conven- 
tional rules, and being determined to test the extent of 
Miss Corn well's feelings for him, he was not to be pre- 
vented from the execution of his designs by the petty 
dictates of an artificial conventionality. Beside, he was 
in his best humor, and on such occasions his wit was 
keen and sparkling, and his manner bright, sprightly 
and vivacious. He addressed his remarks indiscrimi- 
nately to Miss Cornwell and Miss Eeed, and the peals of 
laughter and shouts of merriment that proceeded from 
the group bore witness to the antithetical appropriate- 
ness of his epigrams and the wit of his repartee. 

The Fulda had just entered the bay, and was rolling 
considerably in the waves. The girls began to get un- 
easy, and to complain of headaches. The breeze, too, 
was fresh, and the yacht, with all her canvas set, leaped 
from wave to wave, dashing the spray on both sides, and 
leaving a foamy track in her wake. O'Nally's party 
heard a splash, and immediately the cry, "Somebody 
overboard," was heard. Everyone rushed to the railing, 
and as a head appeared above the water, Lenwood coolly 
remarked: "Oh, it's only Dan Joe." 

"Oh, poor Dan," moaned Miss Cornwell, "won't 
somebody save him?" 

Before she had finished speaking, O'Nally had thrown 
off his coat and half and plunged into the sea. Short as 
the time was between the seeing of the head and O'Nally 's 
plunge, owing to the speed of the yacht, there was a 
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considerable distance between 0*Nally and where Dan's 
head appeared, and where his hands still could be seen 
reaching above the water. 

When O'Nally reached the spot, Dan could not be 
seen. O'Nally looked around cautiously, and then dived. 
A few seconds later, Dan's head appeared well above the 
water, and O'Nally was at his side. He held him by the 
clothing at the back of the neck, and kept afloat by using 
his other hand and his feet. A boat was lowered as 
quickly as possible, manned by Malloy, Cornwell and 
Jack Began, and Dan and 0*Nally were taken into the 
boat and transferred to the yacht. 

When O'Nally climbed up the side of the yacht, every- 
one on board was there ready to congratulate him, but 
he noticed only the tear-stained e^'^e of Miss Cornwell 
and the look of gladness that shone in it as he walked, 
laughing, up the deck. 

Dan was insensible and apparently lifeless. O'Nally 
carried him in his arms to the middle of the deck, and 
tried by all the means usually resorted to on such occa- 
sions, to restore respiration. After a good deal of 
brandy had been poured down his thjroat, and he had 
received much rubbing and chafing, he exhibited signs 
of returning consciousness. O'Nally carried him down- 
stairs, changed his clothing, and put him to bed. 

*'0*Nally did that well," said Harry Cornwell to the 
group that gathered around discussing the affair. ''If 
he had waited another half a minute before springing over- 
board, or had not been such a good swimmer, it was all 
up with Dan." 

*'VVell, I can't see anything in it," said Lenwood. 
"Anybody able to swim would have jumped overboard 
just as well, and as far as Dan was concerned, it certainly 
would not make much difference whether he was rescued 
or not." 

**That may be your way of looking at it," said Corn- 
well, ''but for m^'self I would as quickly jump overboard 
to save Dan as to save a fellow who was worth half a 
million pounds. " 

"Dan is but a fool anyhow," said Lenwood with some 
asperity, "and it would be much better for the world to 
be rid of him. " 
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"Shame, Mr. Lenwood," cried the girls in chorus. 

''According to your reasoning,'* said Malloy, "if you 
took a notion to tumble overboard, it would be a waste 
of time and energy to attempt your rescue." 

"Do you compare me to that idiot?** said Lenwood 
passionately. 

"No; I should not want to insult him/* answered 
Malloy in a cool, resolute voice. 

"Come, boys," interrupted Cornwell, "keep cool. 
There are ladies on board." 

"Mr. Malloy seems to take pleasure in being insult- 
ing,'* sarcastically remarked Fenton. 

"Yes, and more pleasure in resenting the impertinent 
interference of third parties,'* rejoined Malloy. 

"Oh, you do." 

"€ertainly; if you have any desire " 

"Why, Steve," interrupted O'Nally as he joined them, 
dressed in an old suit that was discarded by one of the 
crew, "you look half-angry. Miss Regan, let me intrust 
to you care for the remainder of the day this wayward 
young man," placing at the same time Miss Regan's 
hand in Malloy 's arm, and marching them off toward the 
bow of the yacht. 

O'Nally 's appearance was so much changed by the suit 
of old clothing which he had on, that the whole crowd 
laughed outright. He was in great good humor, and for 
the purpose of playing the part of an old sailor, as well 
as to amuse the party, he danced a few steps of a sailor's 
hornpipe. Lenwood turned away as if in disgust, mutter- 
ing audibly as he did so: "I can't see for the life of me 
how people who pretend to be sane can enjoy such stuff." 
But although he did not enjoy it, the others did, and 
Miss Cornwell seemed to be perfectly delighted. "Why, 
old sailor," said she laughingly, "you look as if you had 
just come from the wars." 

"Just going to the wars, if you please," said O'Nally, 
pulling her arm within his, and walking away. The 
others laughed, made some witty remarks, and paired off, 
each taking his girl and following O'Nally 's example. 
Lenwood was mad when he saw O'Nally and Miss Corn- 
well walking arm in arm down the deck. Fenton noticed 
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this, and when the rest had departed, stepped up to him 
and said: '*Lenwood, what do you think of the way in 
which those Fenians, O'Nally and Malloy, have treated 
us?*' 

"It's our own fault. O'Nally should be in — on the 
scaffold before this/' 

"Well, his race is nearly run. It is but a few hours 
more, and I can scarcely envy him a few hours happi- 
ness, taking into consideration what is before him." 

"The sooner the better. Is everything ready for this 
evening? Are the arrangements complete for to-night?" 

"Yes, there are over four hundred policemen ready, 
and everything is in perfect order." 

"But perhaps O'Nally won't put his foot into the 
trap ; perhaps he would not go to the mountain to-night. " 

"I don't think he will, for I have made arrangements 
for his arrest when we land on Ennislone." 

"Ba Jove I that was well thought of, old boy. "What 
have you done?" 

"Well, you see, I knew that as soon as he learned that 
Miss Cornwell would be at the picnic, he would make up 
his mind to go; so I advised Inspector Patterson to send 
two of his best men around by the mainland until they 
came opposite Ennislone, and then after the yacht 
landed, to take a rowboat and row out to the island. 
They could then very easily effect his arrest." 

"Well planned. Fen ton. He can't escape. We can 
afford to let him do his beet for a few hours." 

"Yes, let him run things with a high hand for a couple 
of hours, and then his fall will be more bitter and 
humiliating." 

"You're right. Won't he be mad though? It will 
irritate him ten times more when he sees us laughing at 
him, eh, old boy?" 

"Yes, we shall have ample revenge. You can parade 
up and down in the most familiar manner with Miss 
Cornwell when he is under arrest, and throw an occa- 
sional sneering glance in his direction." 

"Yes, and make some sarcastic remarks about rapparees 
and highwaymen; that makes him bloomin* mad, don't 
y' know. 
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"And don't forget to make some touching remark upon 
how it feels to be hanged, and about certain necks being 
made for the rope, coupled with a laughing remark about 
being sorry for the poor fellow." 

"Maybe we won't enjoy his arrest?" and they laughed 
heartily at the conceit. 

Clew Bay contains upward of two hundred little 
islands, the average area of each of which does not ex- 
ceed six acres. Viewed from a distance it presents the 
appearance of a submerged meadow, the little islets cor- 
responding to the tops of the haycocks peering above 
the water. The whole region was originally dry land, 
but owing to some seismic action, or the slipping of the 
substrata, that portion of the west coast of Mayo now 
known as Clew Bay sank lower than the level of the 
Atlantic, and was covered by its waters. The western side 
of each of these little islets presents a steep, precipitous 
cliff, against which the long swell of the Atlantic breaks 
into foam. These cliffs are inhabited by all kinds of 
seafowl, and during the month of June the hardy climber 
may be seen hanging over a ledge of rock several hun- 
dred feet above the roar of the waves below, in his dar- 
ing efforts to reach the nest of a seagull ; while the birds, 
screaming and making rapid circling flights round and 
round him, vainly endeavor to prevent the plundering of 
their little homes. From the top of the cliff on the west 
side, the land gradually slopes down toward the sea until 
it meets the water in a small velvety strand. 

The Fulda came about on the east side of Ennislone ; 
the anchor was thrown, and the boats lowered. O'Nally 
and Harry Corn well took charge of the first boat, and 
carried a cargo of young ladies to the strand. Steve 
Malloy and Jack Began manned the other boat. After 
the ladies were safely placed on the terra firma of Ennis- 
lone, the men were taken in, and lastly the stores. 
"Whether O'Nally and Cornwell helped themselves to any 
of the good things which Miss Began had prepared for 
her guests may be disputed, but she certainly found that 
a bottle of champagne was missing when the volunteer 
porters had unladen the boat in which they had trans- 
ported that portion of the stores labeled "Cordials." 
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The girls oommenced the preparation of luncheon, 
while the boys started off on an exploring expedition, 
as they termed it, promising to be back in half an hour, 
and to bring with them substantial proofs of their dis- 
coveries. 

''You will certainly come back with keen appetites as 
a result of your explorations," said Miss Corn well as the 
boys departed. 

''Don't be long away, or we may be tempted to dine 
without you," said Miss Began. 

"Never fear," shouted O'Nally in reply. "If the 
savages on the other side of the island do not satisfy 
their appetites on us, we shall be back in time to satisfy 
our appetites on the good things in those baskets. Au 
re voir, mesdemoiselles.** 

The young men went around the little island to the 
western side, and walked across the top of the precipi- 
tous clift until they reached its highest point. They all 
sat down there, and while some were casting their eyes 
over the broad Atlantic to where sky and earth seemed 
to meet, others were flinging stones down the precipice, 
and making various calculations as to its height, on the 
basis of the time which elapsed before a stone dropped 
from the summit would reach the sea. Ennislone is 
the largest of the forest of islands in Clew Bay, being a 
little more than half a mile long, and about a quarter of 
a mile wide. Its cliff is the highest in the range, and 
measures about five hundred feet from its summit to 
where the sea beats against its base. 

"See the bird in its nest," shouted one of the party. 

"Where? where?" ejaculated several. 

"Right down there under that ledge of rock. Fling a 
stone at it." 

He flung a stone at it, but the bird did not move. 
Another and another were flung, but she did not stir. 
Finally one of the stones hit her on the back. She flew 
away, and as she did so Corn well cried out, "A falcon, 
by Jove." They could see the young ones in the uest 
more than one hundred feet below, while the parent hov- 
ered around, screaming and circling with lightning-like 
rapidity. 
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"I wish I could get the young ones,*' said Cornwell. 
"Is there any way to get down to the nest?*' 

"None that I can see," said O'Nally. "The only pos- 
sible way is to get a rope and lower some light person 
down." 

"I think I can get down," said Comwell, "by going 
around this point here, and sliding down to the heather. 
Then by swinging on that I could get over the ledge and 
have the young ones." 

"That's too dangerous, " said O'Nally. "You might 
get down, but I can't see how you could get up again." 

"Oh, that'll be easy after I get down," said Cornwell 
as he began to throw off his shops and prepare for the 
descent. 

"I don't lijce to be too persistent, Harry," said 
O'Nally, "but if you take my advice you won't try it." 

"You must be mad," said Lenwood to Cornwell. "If 
you persist I'll go and call your sister." 

Don't you daan^^such thing, "said Cornwell fiercely. 
This is not an affair for girls, and if anything should 
happen it would not be of any benefit to* Helena to 
see it." 

As he was about to start down the cliff, O'Nally said: 
"Wait a second, Harry. Rub a little of this wet sand 
on the soles of your stockings ; it will help to prevent 
your slipping." Cornwell did as O'Nally suggested, 
and started down. 

It was a perilous journey, and the young men at the 
top were in a terrible state of suspense as they watched 
him climb and slide from one projecting piece of rock to 
another. It was evident from the way in which he held 
on to the rock with his hands, knees and feet that he 
was an experienced climber. He had reached a spot 
where the surface of the rock became perfectly smooth, 
and he was obliged to slide down some fifteen or twenty 
feet. This was particularly dangerous, as if, in his 
slide, he missed the narrow ledge of rock that projected 
out over the nest, there was nothing to stop his descent 
or prevent him from being smashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. He looked around him carefully, measured 
the distance with his eye, and throwing his body in a 
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slanting position, slid down. He oaugbt the projecting 
rock with his body, just above the hip, and so far had 
done remarkably well ; but the nest was directly beneath 
this projecting rock, too far for him to reach with his 
hand from his present position, and apparently inacces- 
sible otherwise. The old bird dashed at him several 
times, and gave him no opportunity for planning as to 
the best way to reach the nest. Between the projecting 
rock on which he leaned and a similar projection a little 
to the north of him, was a small depression or cleft in 
the rock, in which grew stalks of long heather. He 
tried their strength, and then cautiously grasping them 
with both hands, swung himself around the overhanging 
ledge of rock, and just succeeded in gaining a foothold 
directly underneath it. He was now at the nest, and the 
young men at the top of the cliff kept the old bird away 
by flinging stones at her. Cornwell took his cap from 
beneath his belt, placed the young falcons in it, then 
pinned it across the mouth so that they could not get 
out, and tied it around his neck. He was more than a 
hundred feet from the top, and it was no easy task to 
ascend. The boys shouted words of encouragement to 
him, and after a little rest he started. He grasped the 
stalks of heather in order to swing himself around by 
their aid to the top of the projecting rock, but the strain 
put upon them when he was going down loosened the 
roots, and before he had completely trusted his weight 
to them they gave way. It was fortunate for him that 
the^"* pulled from the cleft before he had swung his entire 
weight on them, otherwise nothing could have saved 
him. But now his position was desperate. He could 
not reach the top of the projecting rock with his hands. 
He examined every bit of the rock about him, but could 
not find any means that would enable him to reach the 
top of the projection. Finding it impossible to 
ascend, he turned his attention to descending, thinking 
that by reaching the bottom of the cliff he could swim 
around to where the shore was smooth and unbroken. 
There was a ledge of rock a short distance beneath him. 
He placed his hands on the narrow ledge where he was 
standing, and supporting himself with his hands^ let his 
feet down as far as they would reach. 
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He '^as too short ; they could not reach the ledge be- 
low. 

He attempted to pull himself up again by the strength 
of his arms, but as the ledge which he held with his hands 
slanted outward and downward, he could not exert his 
whole strength, and so was unable to regain his former 
position. He clutched the rock with his knees, and thus 
relieved the strain on his hands to some extent, but he 
could not move. If he let go with his hands he would 
roll down the cliff and be dashed to a hundred pieces 
before he reached the sea. The young men at the top 
saw his perilous position, but could do nothing to aid 
him. Malloy suggested going to the yacht for a rope, 
but it was improbable that Cornwell could hold on sus- 
pended as he was until a rope could be brought from the 
yacht. It was, however, the only practical plan in sight, 
and Mallo3'' ran off with all speed for the rope. At the 
same time O'Nally cut his shoestrings, and shouted to 
Cornwell to hold on for a little while. He then ran 
along the top of the cliff for about one hundred yards to 
where it abruptly sloped down to the water, and plung- 
ing in, swam toward where Cornwell was. He landed 
safely, shouted some encouraging words to Cornwell, and 
started up the cliff. The ascent was not very difficult 
until he arrived within about twenty feet of Cornwell, 
but O'Nally was well accustomed to the climbing of 
cliffs, and soon was standing on the ledge of rock which 
Cornwell had vainly endeavored to reach. It was too 
narrow to permit two men to stand abreast. "Now 
Harry," said O'Nally, "let your feet down; place one on 
each of my shoulders ; then let your hands slide down the 
rock as I bend, and you will reach this ledge." 

Corn well's strength was nearly exhausted, but he 
cheerfully replied — "All right, Jem,** and placed his 
feet on 0*Nally*s shoulders. 0*Nally bent his body in 
a slanting direction to the left, and lowered himself until 
Cornwell could place his feet on the ledge of rock. He 
was saved. 0*Nally led the way down, and in a short 
time they were both at the bottom of the cliff. Here 
Cornwell rested until he regained his strength. He tied 
his cap with the young falcons, on the back of 0*!Nally*s 
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neck. They then plunged into the sea, and swam«round 
to the end of the cliff. As soon as they landed there was 
a muster of dry clothing among the other boys, and both 
put on improvised suits. They all went back to the 
"camp*' andmetMalloy with the rope on his arm, hurry- 
ing with all his speed. He was glad that there was no 
need of it. 

Cornwell had the pleasure of showing the young ladies 
substantial proofs of their discoveries. It is unnecessary 
to add that they did ample justice to the good things 
which the young ladies had prepared for them, and can- 
dor compels us to admit that not even the presence of the 
charming young ladies could prevent a manifestation by 
both Cornwell and 0*Nally of a very keen appetite. 

Dancing on the level stretch of short, green grass fol- 
lowed, and although O'Nally, in accordance with a pre- 
vious arrangement, was obliged to dance the first waltz 
with Miss Hegan, he had warned Miss Cornwell imme- 
diately before they started that he would not give her 
anothefr opportunity during the evening to enjoy his 
absence. Harry Cornwell tripped along with Miss Heed, 
Steve Malloy with Miss Began, and Jack Began with 
Miss Cornwell. The others followed, similarly paired, 
with a few exceptions, notably Lenwood and Fen ton. 
They seemed to be preoccupied and out of humor. They 
were continually glancing toward the mainland, and 
watching with expectancy every boat that passed. 
O'Nally was too happy, too completely occupied with 
his present happiness to give a thought to anything else, 
and as he passed Malloy he said in a whisper, "Well, it 
is worthy of being the last." 

The terpischorean pleasures began to lag after five or 
six numbers had been marked off the order of dancing, 
and then the different couples walked together on the 
strand or over the green little island. O'Nally and Miss 
Cornwell walked along the strand, and as the little waves 
came rushing up near their feet, he playfully wanted to 
hold her until the^'' should reach her shoes. He knew 
that he was taking greater liberties than he had ever be- 
fore dared, but he thought to himself that it was the last 
time, and the thought made him bolder, more ardent and 
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more daring. She entered into the fun with animation 
and enjoyed it keenly. They walked slowly along on 
the soft, velvety sand ; he was making light, witty re- 
marks, and looking into her soft, limpid blue eyes. 
With a woman's keen discernment, she understood his 
glaaces ; she knew that his eyes were telling the tale of 
his love for her, and she was glad ; but with feminine 
delicacy she did not pretend to understand, and replied 
with a sprightly wit to his epigrammatic remarks. 
One of the little waves, stronger than the others, touched 
her shoe. She ran away laughing, saying at the same 
time, ''I thought you were going to protect me from the 
waves." 

"Helena — I mean Miss Cornwell; I beg your par- 
don " 

**0h, don't you like the name Helena?'* 

"Certainly; it is a most charming name under any 
circumstances, but rendered a thousand times more so 
through being associated with you." 

"Thank you, Mr. James O'Nally " 

"Please leave out the first and last of the words 
which you have used in addressing me, and shorten the 
middle word to 'Jem.' " 

"If you will, Jem. It does seem forward, and it may 
be unjustifiable." 

"Certainly not more so than my calling you Helena." 

"But, you know, men are privileged to take liberties 
of that kind, while we poor women are always expected 
to be conventional." i 

"While we are alone may we not cast aside the unnatural 
cloak of conventionality, and act and speak as we feel? 
Speaking for myself, I am never happy when I have to 
be continually on the qui vive for the conventionalities." 

"Very well; while we are alone I shall call you Jem." 

"Thanks, a thousand thanks. I am not so inordinately' 
stlfish as to ask that you so honor me before third par- 
ties; but — "here he paused and looked into her eyes 
with a most devoted, appealing, inquiring gaze. She 
smiled and said coaxingly : 

"Don't you think, Jem, it would be better that we 
return to headquarters. It is getting late, and will soon 
be time to set sail for home." 
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O'Nally turned round, and they started toward the 
camp. After a little consideration he was glad that she 
prevented him from saying what he at the moment felt 
impelled to say. Realizing his present desperate posi- 
tion, he was exceedingly glad that he had not made a 
declaration of his love for her, and fearful lest she might 
bo displeased even with what he had said or insinuated, 
he took her hand and said: ''Helena, are you angry with 
me for what I said? If so I beg you " 

"Why, no; you have not said anything that could 
anger me.*' 

"I am delighted to know it. I thought, perhaps, that 
I might have inadvertently said something that was not 
agreeable to you, and you know I would rather that any- 
thing should happen me than that I should cause you 
any annoyance." 

''Now, I really believe that you are fishing for compli- 
ments, and to gratify you, will say that I consider you 
exceedingly pleasant indeed." 

"And to mortify you, I will say that I find myself so 
exquisitely happy in your company that I have oftentimes 
during the afternoon mistaken this earth for heaven." 

"Is that the highest fiight to which your fancy can 
soar? As an exhibition of imaginative power I have 
heard better." 

"Doubtless you have many admirers whose eloquence 
is more fervid, and whose flattery is more delicate and 
insinuating, but none who speaks with less regard to 
imagination and more to the heart than — yours de- 
votedly." 

"You are becoming melodramatic, and are merely act- 
ing. Admirers! I should be sorry indeed if my actions 
justify your concluding that I am either a coquette or a 
flirt." 

"By no means, I assure you, Helena. I beg a thou- 
sand pardons if my words really contained such an in- 
sinuation. I am sure I didn't mean it. Beside — well, 
you know all pretty girls have admirers whether they 
are aware of it or not. It is we fellows who know that 
the pretty girls have admirers, though the girls them- 
selves may be ignorant of it — 
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''Ah, there's Harry and Miss Eeed ahead. Is not she 
a very pretty girl?" 

"Yes indeed, she is. Mr. Coinwell seems to be very 
attentive to her." 

"J saw somebody particularly attentive to her on one 



occasion." 



.^ "Here, here, that isn't fair. Beside, you may com- 
pel me to retaliate by telling you how often I have seen 
somebody very happy in the company of a certain Mr. 
Lenwood. " 

"Mr. Lenwood is a cousin of 'somebody's,' and a 
guest in her house; therefore, she has to be pleasant 
with him." 

"Nothing else? No more than the friendly feeling of 
relations?" 

"As far as 'somebody,' is concerned, certainly not. 
What happened to you and Harry down at the cliffs? I 
noticed that he lost some of his clothing, and you appear 
minus part of your old sailor suit." 

"We had a plunge in the water in order to get the 
falcons, and so had to discard some of our clothing." 

"Hello, there!" shouted Harry Cornwell to Miss Corn- 
well and O'Nally. "You folks had better hurry up, or 
you will be left alone on the island. Almost everybody 
is on board the yacht." 

When they reached the picnic ground they found it 
deserted. All were on board exceiit Malloy and Miss 
Began, Harry Cornwell and Miss Eeed, and Lenwood 
and Fenton. These two gentlemen were vigorously pro- 
testing against going home so soon. In spite of their 
opposition, however, the ladies were placed in the boat, 
and all the young men jumped in except Lenwood and 
Fenton. They asked Cornwell to leave the ladies on the 
yacht and then come back for them, but Cornwell told 
them that if they waited for his return tbey would have 
some of the experiences of Robinson Crusoe. They 
argued and remonstrated against going home so early, 
although it was then after iive o'clock, and it would be 
nearly seven before they could reach the quay at West- 
port. "One minute more boys," said Cornwell, holding 
his watch in one hand and the oar in another. They 
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looked anxiously around them, scanned the shore of the 
mainland^ and as Corn well gave the word "Go," they 
scrambled into the boat. 

O'Nally became suspicious. It was evident that their 
desire to stay longer on the island could not be because 
they were enjoying themselves, as they remained by 
themselves during the whole day, and took no part what- 
ever either in the dance or the rambles. Malloy, too, 
seemed to divine that everything was not right, for he 
looked at O'Nally in a knowing way, and each under- 
stood the thoughts of the other. 

They boarded the yacht, hoisted the small boats, 
hauled on the ropes preparatory to letting out the sails, 
and started to pull in the anchor. The latter had got 
stuck in some rocks at the bottom, and they were obliged 
to veer round in order to pull at it from the other side. 
While they were engaged in disentangling the anchor, a 
small boat was seen to pull out hastily from the shore. 
It was noticed by Lenwood and Fen ton, and they 
fervently hoped that the anchor would not be raised be- 
fore the little boat would have reached the yacht. Corn- 
well, O'Nally and Malloy were actively engaged with the 
anchor and the sails and did not notice the little craft 
that darted from the shore. The anchor was at length 
weighed, and the sails unfurled. One of the men in the 
little boat stood up, waved his hat at the yacht, and 
shouted, "Help, help! "We are sinking." 

O'Nally and Cornwell were for lowering the boats and 
going to the aid of the little craft, but Lenwood and 
Fenton argued that it would be better to head the yacht 
toward her. This was done, and in a few minutes they 
were alongside the little boat. A rope was thrown to 
the men, and two of them climbed up the side of the 
yacht, the third remaining in the boat. Cornwell re- 
marked that for a sinking boat there was very little water 
in it. 0*Nally also noticed that there was scarcely any 
water in it, and when the third man refused to come on 
board the yacht, but paddled away toward the shore, he 
became suspicious as to the character of the two men 
who had just come on board. They were tall, strong- 
iQoking fellows; dressed in the garb of the ordinary 
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small farmer. They explained that they were on their 
way to.Westport when their boat began to leak. They 
sat down together on the deck, and apparently took no 
further heed of anybody or anything. O'Nally took a 
seat near the stern of the boat and beside Miss Cornwell ; 
Malloy took up a similar position with regard to Miss 
Eegan, and Harry Cornwell took care of Miss Reed. 

The Fulda was flying along before the wind; every 
one seemed Jhappy. After about half an hour's sailing, 
O'Nally volunteered to hunt up some refreshments for 
the ladies, and for this purpose had occasion to pass 
along the deck near the strangers. He noticed as he 
approached where they sat that Lenwood and Fenton 
were sitting beside them, and talking earnestly with 
them. When O'Nally was near them, they looked up at 
him; and when he passed along, Fenton said, ''There he 
is; you had better do it now." • 

O'Nally did not hear any more of the conversation. 
As he was returning with some soda-water bottles, and 
before he came within the range of their observation, he 
heard one of the men say : ''We had better wait until the 
boat reaches the quay. Then as he is going to step on 
shore we can arrest him." 

"But," said Fenton, "he will manage to escape. He 
is already suspicious, and it must be done now." 

"Remember," said Lenwood, "that if you don't arrest 
him now, and he should escape at the quay, or before we 
reach it, you will be responsible. I would not like to be 
in your shoes then." 

"Better take no chances," said the other stranger to 
his companion. "Let us arrest him now — here he is." 

These last words were uttered as O'Nally came within 
a few feet of the speaker, and at the same moment the 
two men jumped to their feet and attempted to grasp 
O'Nally. He sprang back before they could touch him, 
and said: "Not so fast, my friends. What can I do for 
you?" 

"We are," said the elder of the two, "her majesty's 
police officers, and we arrest you for treason." 

"What is the specific overt act of treason with which 
I am charged? Where is your warrant?" 
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''Hand me that warranty Bropby/' said the elder to 
the other. Brophy searched his pockets, but could not 
find the warrant. 

By this time everyone on board had learned that 
O'Nally was being arrested, and they rushed to where 
the officers were. Corn well walked up to O'Nally and 
said: "What's all this about, Jem?" 

"I really don't know, Harry. These gentlemen now 
say that they are officers of her majesty's government, 
and want to arrest me." 

"What do you want to arrest this gentleman for," said 
Cornwell addressing the officers. 

"We arrest him for treason," replied the officer. 

"They're arresting him," broke in Lenwood, "for 
being a bloody Fenian." 

Malloy jumped at him, and catching him by the throat, 
threatened to fling him overboard if he uttered another 
word about O'Nally. 

"Whether Mr. O'Nally is or is not a Fenian," said 
Harry Cornwell, "this is not the place to determine. 
That, he is a gentleman even his enemies cannot deny, 
and I protest against this outrageous proceeding." 

The officer had searched all his pockets in a vain en- 
deavor to .find the warrant, evidently forgetting in his 
excitement that he did not need a warrant to arrest a 
man accused of treason. 

"Where's the warrant?" said Harry Cornwell, whose 
knowledge of the law was neither profound nor exact. 

"We have forgotten the warrant," said the officer in 
some trepidation. 

"But you have the right to arrest him without a war- 
rant," said Fen ton. "A warrant is not necessary in 
order to arrest a Fenian." 

"Perhaps not," said O'Nally boldly ; but Fenians are 
neither knaves nor villains ; you are both a knave and a 
villain. I taught you a lesson once before; I hope I 
shall have an opportunity of teaching you another." 

"Now is the time," said Fenton, as he aimed a blow at 
O'Nally with his left hand. O'Nally quickly threw his 
head to the left, and countered him with his right hand, 
catching him on the point of the chin. Fenton fell in- 
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sensible on the deck. One of the officers grasped 
O'Nally's left hand, and the other attempted to catch his 
legs. O'Nally pulled his left hand loose, swung his 
rig)it on the officer who attempted to catch him by the 
legs, and knocked him against the deck-railing. In a 
moment Malloy was beside him, ready to fight for him 
to the last. O'Nally grasped him by the hand, whis- 
pered ''Keem" in his ear, threw a hasty glance at Miss 
Cornwell, and sprang overboard. The officers wanted to 
lower one of the small boats of the yacht in order to fol- 
low him, but young Began would not permit it; and in 
fact the officers did not i)ress him very much. They 
were not very anxious to trust themselves in a small boat 
which 0*Nally could easily upset. 

Fenton did not recover consciousness for a few min- 
utes. When he did, Lenwood regretfully pointed out to 
him O'Nally's head above Lhe waves as he swam toward 
the shore. 

Malloy and Regan pulled down the principal sails, and 
let the yacht roll about on the water. This was done in 
order to give O'Nally an opportunity of taking precau- 
tions against his arrest before the officers could reach 
the town. 

When O'Nally left the yacht it was little more than a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and he had no difficulty 
in reaching the land. As soon as he landed he ran to a 
farmhouse nearby, changed his clothing for the third 
time that day, this time donning a farmer's working out- 
fit. The farmer's horse and car were at his disposal, so 
he drove rapidb' to the town, coming in by a road differ- 
ent from that which led directly from the place where he 
landed. When they reached Westport, he dismissed his 
friend, and walked down a small back street. After 
walking some time, he entered a low, cheap-looking 
house in the poorest part of the town. 

*'Ned," said O'Nally addressing the young man who 
met him at the door, ''can you do some running around 
for me?" 

"Who are you?" said the young man peering into his 
face. 

"Why, don't you know me?" 
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''Mr. O'Nally, is it? Well that rig makes you a rale 
farmer." 

"So it does, Ned; but I want to know if you were 
around to all the captains last night?" 

"Yes, sir; to everyone of them." 

"Did they all say the3'' would be ready to-night?" 

"Tes, sir; they all said they would be at Keem by ten 
o'clock." 

"That's all right, Ned. Now I'm going to stay with 
you until nine o'clock, and I shall be your guest for 
supper." 

"All right, sir; we'll be happy to haye you, although 
we haven't much for you. " 

"It will be all right, Ned. I will go into your room 
and lie down until supper is ready." 

O'Nally went into the scantily furnished, but neat 
little bedroom, threw himself on the bed, and dismissing 
the various thoughts that were rushing upon him, slept. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE FENIAN CAMP SU11PRI8ED AND o'nALLY TAKEN. 

The term *' Fenian" is applied in Ireland to one who 
favors the emplo3'ment of physical force for the acquisi- 
tion of Irish independence, and who belongs to a secret 
organization whose objects are to make the necessary 
preparations for an encounter with the armies of Eng- 
land on the battlefield. In England, a Eenian is under- 
stood to be an Irishman possessing all the traits, instincts 
and peculiarities of a highwayman. There, it is believed 
that a Fenian would never miss an opportunity of mur- 
dering an Englishman, shooting a landlord, or stealing 
from loyal subjects. The reason for this different con- 
ception of a Fenian in the two countries is to be ascribed 
to the prejudice of Englishmen against Irishmen, par- 
ticularly if the latter are pronounced and radical in their 
views on Irish aspirations, or are discontented with the 
present system of English government in Ireland. An- 
other jreason is, that anything done in Ireland, which 
may be construed to be in violation of English law, is 
grossly exaggerated and misrepresented by the represen- 
tatives of the English newspapers in Ireland ; and the 
exaggeration and misrepresentation of the reports are 
increased rather than diminished by the editors of the 
English papers. A crime which, if committed in Lan- 
cashire or Devonshire, would not occupy more than a 
small paragraph in an obscure corner of one of the Lon- 
don dailies, would, if committed in Kerry or Wexford, 
occupy columns, and be commented upon with animad- 
version on the editorial page. People who read news- 
papers believe them implicitly when the matters reported 
therein do not directly alfect their own interests, or do 
not refer to matters with which they are conversant. 
The English people generally have comparatively little 
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knowledge of Irish affairs, and are prejudiced against 
the Irish. They are, therefore, disposed to believe with- 
out hesitation the reports that appear in the English 
newspapers concerning happenings in Ireland. As al- 
ready pointed out, these reports are seldom true, but on 
the contrary are written in such a way as to make it 
appear that the Irish are turbulent, quarrelsome, vulgar, 
ignorant, lazy and lawless. Ai> Irishman who criticised 
the action of the government would be called a revolu- 
tionist, and quickly placed behind prison bars. In Eng- 
land every man is at liberty to criticise the action of the 
government. Therefore, when Englishmen read of 
Thomas McNulty having been sent to jail for one year . 
for uttering treasonable speeches, thej' naturally con- 
clude that Thomas McNulty was a fire-eating anarchist, a 
manufacturer and user of dynamite bombs, or one who 
recommended the assassination of the viceroy. You 
could never made an ordinary Englishman believe that 
Patrick Joyce of Galway would be sent to jail for six 
months for merely saying and doing something which 
any liberal in Liverpool could repeat fifty times a day 
with impunity. 

Fenians were seldom guilty of any overt acts of 
violence; nevertheless, every man who committed suicide, 
accidentally fell down a precipice, was thrown from his 
horse, or came to his death any way (except he died in 
the orthodox way — of doctors' prescriptions), was said 
to have been murdered by the Fenians. They were, 
according to the English press, and that small portion of 
the Irish press dependent upon the English press, the 
originators of every act of violence, the promoters of 
every agitation and discord, and the source of every 
government trouble. But neither petty acts of violence, 
nor trifling interference with the government were in- 
cluded in the Fenian programme. It had a higher 
object, a nobler purpose. Nothing less than the inde- 
pendence of Ireland would satisfy the Fenians, and they 
were, therefore, opposed to any acts except those by 
which independence could be won. Instead of foment- 
ing disturbance here and causing annoyance there, the 
Fenians remained absolutely indifferent to the workings 
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of the goyernment, reserving their power and strength 
for one mighty effort. They were soldiers, not assassins ; 
they were trained to meet soldiers in actual warfare, not 
to shoot passing landlords, or tar and feather loyal sub- 
jects. They were patriots in the highest sense of that 
word, for they were willing to sacrifice their lives for the 
liberty of their country. They were patriots pure, noble 
and disinterested, because every man knew when he 
joined the Fenian ranks that death on the scaffold was 
the penalty which he would pay for his patriotism if the 
English government discovered his connection with the 
Fenians. 

O'Nally was a Fenian because he, like many others, 
had lost all hope in the efficacy of parliamentary agita- 
tion as a means of obtaining Irish autonomy. The spec- 
tacle exhibited by the warring and contending factions 
since the death of Parnell, completely eliminated from 
his mind the confidence which he had formerly placed in 
constitutional agitation as an effective agent in the pro- 
curation of Home Eule for Ireland. But he never be- 
lieved that parliamentary agitation could by itself effect 
any radical change in the English system of government 
in ^Ireland. He was young, brave, intrepid, impulsive, 
sanguine. His temperament was better suited to deeds 
of daring on the battlefield than making ineffectual ob- 
jections and denunciations in the English House of 
Commons. He was at an age, too, when men are de- 
sirous of acting rather than thinking, or planning, or dis- 
puting upon the theory of probabilities; when noble 
effort and personal bravery are relied upon to the partial 
exclusion of cool calculation ; when the fervor of youth, 
intensified by a noble purpose, is prepared to sacrifice 
life on the altar of freedom. He had not yet arrived at 
that age when contact with the world and its sordid, 
mercenary ways, divests men of every trace of disinter- 
estedness, and renders them mere money-hunters, sacri- 
ficing every noble, generous and manly impulse to the 
acquisition of wealth. 

O'Nally was a Fenian because he believed that the 
valor which Irishmen displayed at Eamillies, at Fontenoy, 
at Cremona, at Talavera, at Fredericksburg, on every 
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battlefield in Europe on which they had been tried^ on 
the burning plains of India, in the revolutionary armies 
of Washington, in the Peninsular army of Wellington, 
would enable them to achieve the independence of Ire- 
land on Irish soil. But he understood what had been 
but too clearly demonstrated in 1689 as well as in 1798, 
that the natural courage and valor of Irishmen would be 
of little avail when opposed to a thoroughly organized 
and disciplined army, unless they too had the advan- 
tages of discipline and organization. ''Give me," he 
was wont to say, ''an army of fifty thousand Irishmen, 
drilled, disciplined, and armed in the same manner as 
the regulars in the English army, and Ireland would be 
free in a week.'' He became a Fenian in order that he 
could have an opportunity of drilling, arming and dis- 
ciplining his countrymen, so that when the time for action 
arrived they would be capable of exhibiting for the 
benefit of their country that bravery which they never 
failed to display for the benefit of other countries. As 
no one in Ireland is permitted to carry a gun unless he 
belongs to that small part^^ (about one-tenth of the popu- 
lation) known as the Torj' or Conservative party, O'Nally 
and those who held views similar to his were obliged to 
retire to the hills and other secluded and unfrequented 
places whenever they wished to drill. 

There were certain nights set apart for drilling, and 
on such occasions every young man in the neighborhood 
belonging to a particular camp or regiment, repaired to 
the camping ground. The night of the day on which 
O'Nally escaped from the officers on the Fulda, was one 
of those nights designated for drilling, and as it was to 
be 0*Nally*s last appearance for some time, word was 
sent round to the captains to have all their men present. 
The young men, no matter how tired and exhausted 
after their day's work, would set out about nine o'clock 
for the camp. Instead of going quietly to bed and tak- 
ing their much-needed rest, they would walk away with- 
out explanations to father or mother, wife or children, 
and proceed up hill and down mountain side, sometimes 
for several miles, before they reached the camp. When 
they arrived there, they took their rifles from their places 
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of concealment, and exercised and drilled for about two 
hours. They would then return home, avoiding the 
ordinary roads, and watching carefully lest a policeman 
should see them. If the policemen were particularly 
numerous and suspicious, the young men would not 
leave their homes before one o'clock in the morning, 
returning again about dawn, and after taking a few hours 
sleep, would work at their regular vocations during the 
day. It was hard work, but the cause was worthy of the 
exertion. 

O'Nally left the little house about ten o'clock. His 
camp was situated in a little valley in the mountains 
lying to the west of the town, and known as Keem. It 
was more than three miles from the town, and no road 
led directly to it. The way, however, was well known 
to the "boys." For a distance of two miles from the 
town they were not allowed to go in groups of more than 
two, but after the two-mile limit, the pairs usually joined 
each other, and proceeded in groups of eight or ten to 
the camp. 

When O'Nally and Ned reached the two-mile line, 
they were joined by several others, and they all walked 
on together, and chatted pleasantly over the various 
occurrences since their last meeting. 

O'Nally had, a short time previously, been elected 
colonel, and was exceedinglj' popular with the "boys." 
His birth, education, wealth, complaisant manners, 
affability, and well-known athletic ability combined to 
render him the ideal Fenian leader. It was understood 
among the "boys" that he was in some trouble, and they 
were all anxious to know on this evening what steps he 
intended to take. 

The camp proper consisted of a level space having an 
area of about six hundred square feet, formed by an in- 
dentation in the side of the hill which formed the eastern 
boundary of the valley of Keem. It was surrounded by 
the hill on three sides, its appearance suggesting an 
attempt to cut a passage of about fifteen hundred feet 
wide from the valley of Keem through the hill, and the 
relinquishment of the design after tLey had out into the 
mountain for a distance of about eighty yards. At the 
extreme end of this indentation, a small cave was scooped 
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out, and in this receptacle were secreted the arms of tbd 
camp. On its westerly side, the camp widened into a 
plain nearly half a mile in width, and it was this level 
space that was known as the valley of Keem. 

O'Nally and the other young men on reaching the 
top of the little hill, ran down its side, and were met by 
a large number below. By eleven o'clock there were 
more than eight hundred men in the camp. The differ- 
ent companies took up their ground, went through the 
squad and company drill, and then received the order 
**Rest.*' This gave them an opportunity to take a few 
minutes relaxation before commencing the battalion 
drill. 

If a stranger passing over the hills at that time caught 
sight of the dark masses of men advancing, retreating, 
marching and countermarching, with the moonlight 
flashing upon their bayonets and imparting to their 
faces a weird whiteness, he would no longer be skeptical 
of the stories of Irish fairies and their sportive 
festivities on the secluded mountain sides. There were 
strangers approaching the camp, but they were strangers 
who were not likely to make the mistake of confounding 
Fenians with fairies. 

Since the election day, numbers of policemen arrived 
in Westport by every train. They passed on to the 
barracks or went to cheap hotels, and no particular 
notice was taken of them. > It was rumored that there 
were to be evictions on the Protestant Mission estate in 
Achill, and the policemen were being congregated to assist 
and protect the bailiffs in the work of eviction. On 
Wednesday evening, the usual drill night of the Fenian 
camp, over six hundred policemen reported at the bar- 
racks in Westport, and each man took a full supply of 
arms and ammunition. Fen ton and Lenwood were at 
the barracks. It was upon Fen ton's information, and in 
accordance with his suggestions, that the coup was 
planned, as Dominick Fadden reported to him every- 
thing that was said or done at the camp. He knew that 
the Fenians would drill that night, and that O'Nally 
would be there. At half-past eleven everything was 
ready at the barracks, and the policemen started outt 
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Having arrived within half a mile of the camp they 
halted, and were divided into three columns. Two hun- 
dred men were to march around the valley of Eeem, and 
cut off the retreat by that side; the other two columns 
were instructed to surround the Fenian camp on the 
north, east and south sides. Though inferior to the 
Fenians in numbers, their position gave them a decided 
advantage, since the four hundred men on the top of the 
little hill and surrounding the camp on three sides, could 
fire two or three rounds at the Fenians below before the 
latter could either effectively reply or reach them with 
the bayonet. Their strong position, and the fact that 
they would surprise the Fenians, made them confident 
of success, and every man expected to do something 
which would insure some mark of government favor in 
the shape of an addition to his salary. 

Two sentinels from the Fenian camp were always 
appointed to duty on the top of the hill, but as a stranger 
never came that way, and as they were never before in- 
terrupted in their drill by wandering policemen, the 
sentinels usually came together at the top of the hill, 
and seating themselves behind a little hillock, chatted or 
slept alternately as their caprice suggested. 

When O'Nally and his men were resting preparatory 
to practicing the battalion drill, one of the sentinels at 
the top of the little hill was asleep, and the other follow- 
ing his own thoughts in a dreamy, contemplative man- 
ner. As the policemen were marching along, two of 
them, not accustomed to marching through bog, did not 
notice a narrow trench which had been dug out for the 
purpose of procuring some bog wood. Into this trench 
they plunged, and as they splashed in the water, the 
noise caught the ear of the dreaming sentinel, and he 
jumped to his feet. One glance was enough. About two 
hundred yards away he saw what he then considered to 
be thousands of soldiers. He pulled the sleeper's ear in 
no gentle fashion, and without saying a word rushed 
down to the camp. Before he reached the bottom he 
lost his footing, and rolled down to where O'Nally and 
the ofiScers were standing. He was up in a second, and 
before they could ask • what was the matter^ he saluted 
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O'Nally, and aaid coolly but quickly : **Please sir, I have 
to report soldiers approaching the camp — very large 
number — about two hundred yards away." 

''Let us fight/' said the captains in chorus. 

"Lead us on/' said every man in the ranks. 

"No," said O'Nally, waving his hand; "our time has 
not yet come. Let us not precipitate a conflict until we 
are prepared to carry it out successfully. We must run 
this time, in order that we may make them run more 
effectually the next time. Stack arms ! Officers, see that 
your men rush off down the plain as quickly as possible." 

Several men were detached to observe the movements 
of the soldiers, and they reported that those on the 
north, east, and south sides had halted, evidently giving 
the column that was marching round to the west side an 
opportunity of getting into position so as to cut off the 
retreat by that side. 

The Fenians quietly and regularly stacked their arms, 
and as each company finished this operation, it was dis- 
missed, and ordered to run along the base of the hill 
toward the south. As the moon was but a short distance 
above the horizon, and in that part of the heavens lying 
to the east of the hill, its rays fell obliquely across the 
top of the hill, leaving a distance of about twenty yards 
at the base of the hill in partial darkness. This dark- 
ness — the shadow of the hill, as it were — prevented the 
police from seeing the men escape along the base of the 
hill that fronted the valley of Keem. 

O'Nally stood there to see that the arms were properly 
secreted. The last company had stacked its arms and 
departed. O'Nally, Mailoy and two other officers were 
covering up with heather the mouth of the little cave 
where the arms were secreted, and had finished their 
work when a voice rang out loud and clear, "Surrender 
to her majesty's forces!" 

"Now run for it, boys," said O'Nally as he pulled his 
revolver from his pocket. "I'll follow you, and if possi- 
ble prevent your arrest." 

The policemen rushed down the side of the hill, while 
those detailed to form on the west side were quickly 
swinging around to fill up the entrance to the camp. 
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O'Naliy and his staff did not go to the entrance of the 
valley, but ran across near the base of the hill, and thus 
escaped the column forming at the mouth of the camp. 
They were noticed, however, and several shots were fired 
at them, but none of them was hit. Nine or ten police- 
men ran after them, and O'Naliy laughingly remarked to 
his companions that it had developed into a running 
match instead of a fight. O'Naliy still kept behind the 
others. He was aware that his position at best was 
desperate, and he was determined to sell his life dearly, 
and if possible prevent the capture of any of the others. 
As he was about to jump across a small stream, a man 
who was apparently lying on the ground, jumped up, 
and limping along in front of O'Naliy, tried to cross the 
stream. It was too dark for O'Naliy to recognize him, 
but thinking that it must be one of his men who had 
become suddenly sick, he stopped and catching hold |^of 
his hand, asked him what was the matter. The other, 
as soon as O'Naliy caught his hand, fell down as if in a 
faint. The policemen were close behind him, so taking 
the apparently lifeless body in his arms, he threw it 
across his shoulder, and tried to run. It was difiBcult. 
Malloy looked back, and seeing O'Naliy with the burden 
on his back, stood as if to wait for him. O'Naliy ordered 
him to go on as fast as he could, saying at the same 
time: "I'll be all right." The policemen gained rapidly 
upon him, but he still carried the other man on his back« 
Trying to step across a soft spot in the bog, his foot 
slipped, and he was thrown headlong between two little 
hillocks. Before he could regain his feet two policemen 
had hold of him, and covered him with their revolvers. 
They threatened to shoot him if he made the slightest 
resistance. When putting the fainting man on his back, 
he was obliged to use both hands, and therefore had to 
put his revolver in his pocket. It was still there. He 
knew it would be madness to attempt to pull it while he 
was covered with the policemen's guns. He hesitated a 
moment, and then said quietly: "I suppose that lam 
your prisoner." Several other policemen had arrived by 
this time, and they clustered around O'Naliy. Although 
some of them were stationed at Westport^ and were 
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aoGustomed to see 0*Nally almost every day, his old 
farmer suit and the darkness prevented his recognition. 
They questioned him about O'Nally, and said that he 
would be allowed to go free if he would give information 
which would lead to O'Nalb'^'s arrest. As one of the 
policemen, evidently an officer in authority, said this, 
the man whom O'Nally had carried on his back, and who 
was now a prisoner immediately behind him, addressed 
0'Nall3' in a whining voice, saying, *'0h, Mr. O'Nally, 
what'll we do?" 

"So you are O'Nally," said his captors, and they took 
a critical look at him. 

O'Nally was angry, decidedly angry with his fellow- 
prisoner. It was not so much because he had given the 
policemen to understand that O'Nally was their prisoner, 
but because of the cringing, cowardly manner in which 
he spoke. Anxious to know what coward had found ad- 
mission into the ranks of the Fenians, he looked round 
at the face of the prisoner, and saw — Dominick Fadden. 
Suddenly it flashed upon his mind that Fadden 's pre- 
tended weakness and his fainting spell were a clever ruse 
to elicit O^Nalb'^s sympathy and delay him sufficiently 
to insure his capture by the police. Quick as a flash he 
shook himself free from the grasp of the two officers, and 
swinging himself round, hit Fadden with his fist on the 
side of the head. Fadden dropped to the ground, and 
O'Nally hissed in his rage: ''Die, you dog of an in- 
former I" 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



o'nally escapes. 



O'Nally was taken back to the camp, where the police 
inspector and some of his men were industriously search- 
ing for the arms of the Fenians. When 0*Nally was 
brought into the presence of the inspector, the latter 
asked him in a loud voice and in an insolent manner : 
"Are you O'Nally the arch-Fenian?*' 

"My name is O'Nally, and I am a Fenian. The vulgar 
impertinence of your address shows that you know you 
have to deal not with O'Nally the Fenian, but O'Nally 
the prisoner." 

"Take care how you speak to me; don't think that I 
am one of your cowardly Fenian dogs!*' 

"I am but a poor representative of the Fenians, but if 
you have any desire to test your courage with what you 
consider my cowardice, give me one minute's liberty, 
and we shall settle the matter." 

"By heaven, if you were not a prisoner, you would 
never impeach my courage. I would put daylight 
through your body before your bloody heart could beat 
twice." 

"You have several hundred men around you. I could 
not possibly escape. Show your courage and prove your 
marksmanship by an exchange of shots. It won't take 
more than a minute." 

"Oh, no; no fear of me cheating the gallows; such a 
death would be too good for a Fenian." 

"You might, by hitting me, cheat the gallows, but I 
by shooting you would cheat nobody — it would merely 
be giving the devil his own." 

"Take him off men; bring him to the barracks. Ser- 
geant Smith take charge of the prisoner. When you 
reach the road^ put him on the car ; let two officers walk 
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on each side of the oar, and four sit on the car along 
with him. If he makes any attempt to escape, shoot 
him dead; don*t hesitate to put daylight through him." 

Smith saluted the inspector, and selected eight men 
to escort 0*Nally. 

The remainder of the force was ordered to search the 
mountains thoroughly for the Fenians. ''The cowards 
are lying all around in the hillocks," said the inspector. 
"Don't show the rogues any mercy; teach them loyalty 
with the bayonet. Every man of them must be found, 
dead or alive." 

The Fenians in the meantime had rounded the base of 
the hill, then turned sharply to the east, and were ap- 
proaching Westport by a circuitous route. The few 
policemen who continued the chase after 0*Nally was 
captured, having lost the trail, and seeing that they 
were not assisted by the majority of the force, were not 
reluctant to give up the pursuit, as they had fears that 
the Fenians might rush upon them from the shadow of a 
hillock, or spring upon them from the dark bed of a 
mountain stream. ^"^ 

Sergeant Smith was a large man, brave and of gener- 
ous impulses. He selected eight big, powerful men to 
guard the prisoner, and with this escort felt absolutely 
certain of the impossibility of 0*Nally *s escape. As they 
marched over the hills, two officers had hold of 0'Nally*s 
arms, two walked immediately behind him, two imme- 
diately before, and one on each side of those who held 
his arms. The sergeant addressed O'Nally respectfully, 
and a conversation was kept up between them, which 
tended to make both O'Nally and his captors forget to 
some extent their present relative positions. The ser- 
geant remarked to O'Nally when they reached the road 
and were about to take their seats on the car, that ordi- 
narily it would be necessary for him to handcuff a pris- 
oner of O'Nally 's prominence and importance, but as he 
was unarmed and surrounded by eight armed men, any 
attempt at escape would be absolutely useless, and he 
would, therefore, out of consideration for O'Nally, dis- 
pense with handcuffing him. O'Nally expressed his 
appreciation of the sergeant's leniency, and remarked 
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that the eight armed men who surrounded him should be 
as effective as chains in the prevention of his escape. 

The car that awaited them was an Irish jaunting car, 
with its two sides and a seat for the driver in front. 
The sergeant and one of his men took the left side, while 
O'Nally and another officer — a powerful-looking man, 
standing over six feet three inches, whom the sergeant 
called Norton — took the other side, with O'Nally in front. 
Two officers with loaded rifles, walked beside O'Nally, 
and two walked behind the car. They went along at a 
quick step, O'Nally and the sergeant keeping up a con- 
versation on everything in general. The sergeant was a 
bright man, had read a good deal^ and had broad views 
of life. He was essentially different from the ordinary 
type of Irish police sergeants. He had none of their in- 
solent vulgarity or snobbish impertinence. It may be 
remarked, en passant, that these qualities they exhibit 
for the exclusive use and benefit of Irish Nationalists. 
Before one who is regarded as loyal, or before superior 
officers, they are cringing, itbjectly submissive and 
slavishly subservient. 

Speaking of the continental forms of government and 
their evolution, the general progress of democratic doc- 
trines and principles, the advance of socialism, and 
the effect which secret societies have in moulding 
thought and stimulating action among the people, the 
sergeant incidentally referred to those societies the 
objects of which are social, but membership in which 
can only be obtained by passing through regularly pre- 
scribed initiatory exercises. Their influence upon relig- 
ion and government was discussed, and O'Nally took 
occasion to mention with approval a certain society of 
this nature. The sergeant said that he had heard of the 
society, but had no very accurate idea of its objects or 
the beneficial influences which O'Nally had ascribed to 
it. O'Nally supported his contention by arguments and 
deductions, which showed that he must be a member of 
that particular society. As he finished his argument, 
he felt a slight pressure against his little finger and the 
one next to it. The pressure was repeated. Continuing 
the conversation, and apparently without noticing the 
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sign, O'Nally returned tbe presBure in a certain way, 
and the next moment his hand was quietly clasped by 
the big policeman who was sitting by his side. The 
sign of the order to which they belonged was given by 
each in the clasp of the hands, and O'Nally half mut- 
tered, half hissed the names of two consonants. The 
policeman gave the sign of consent, and O'Nally knew 
that he had one man who would assist him to escape. 

They were within a mile of the town. The road was 
very uneven, being used principally by foot passengers 
and cattle. In some places the gravel was worn off, and 
the soft bog appeared on the surface. Whenever these 
imperfections in the road presented themselves, the 
horse usually attempted to jump across them, while the 
springs and axle of the car were sorely tested. They 
were within a few hundred yards of the main road, and 
O'Nally began to think that if an effort was to be made, 
he should lose no time in making it. On both sides of 
the road there were trenches about twelve feet wide and 
five or six feet deep. At the bottom of these trenches, 
a little stream of muddy water sluggishly flowed along, 
and three or four feet of soft boggy earth lay below this 
muddy stream. Several small patches of ground near 
the road were fenced in by poor farmers, and the oats 
and rye in these patches were four or Ave feet high. 
O'Nally observed all this at a glance, and in the inter- 
vals of his conversation with the sergeant. He saw a 
bad spot in the road immediately in front of him. The 
policeman at his side seemed to have been engaged in 
making similar observations, and apparently came to the 
same conclusion. He gave 0'Nally*s hand a suggestive 
squeeze, and looked at the fields of oats and rye. 
O'Nally understood. Eeplying in an easy indifferent 
manner to the sergeant's last remark, he contracted his 
muscles, took in a deep breath, and as the horse was 
about to cross the bogg3' spot in the road, he sprang 
from the car, hitting with his shoulder at the same time 
the policeman who was directly in front of him. Instead 
of walking one behind the other as they usually did, 
these two men had grown careless, and in passing this 
soft spot in the road, they walked abreast, so that when 
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O'Nally flung his whole weight against the first man, the 
latter struck the second, and both tumbled into the 
trench. Norton, the big policeman who was seated on 
the car beside O'Nally, jumped off almost at the same 
moment as O'Nally, thus leaving the whole weight on 
one side of the car as it stuck in the bog, and causing 
the sergeant and the man who sat beside him to be 
thrown out on the road. When O'Nally flung himself 
against the policemen in front of him and hurled them 
into the trench, he sprang across the trench and ran 
along a fence that formed part of the inclosure of a 
fleld of oats. Norton promptly discharged his rifle, but 
not with the intention of hitting O'Nally, and springing 
across the trench, led the others in the pursuit. O'Nally 
was flfty yards or more ahead of him, while he led the 
others by ten or fifteen yards. The fence which O'Nally 
followed terminated in another which ran at right angles 
to it, and when he reached the latter he vaulted across 
it, and stooping so as not to be seen from the outside, 
turned sharply to the right, and plunged into the oats. 
Norton on reaching the fence over which 0*Nally had 
vaulted, saw the commotion in the oats, and concluded 
that O'Nally had gone in that direction. He, therefore, 
turned in the opposite direction, shouting to those be- 
hind him: **This way! Here he is." They followed 
him, and he led them a lively chase for half an hour, 
going all the time in the direction opposite to that in 
which 0*Nally had gone. Finally, when he was com- 
pletely out of breath, he lay down panting, and motioned 
to the others, who were equally tired, that O'Nally had 
disappeared in an adjacent field. By this time they 
were a mile or more from the place where O'Nally made 
his dash for liberty, and as they had run pell mell in the 
darkness, over fences, through rye and oats dripping 
with dew, into trenches and streams, the3'^ presented a 
worn-out, dilapidated appearance. The sergeant was 
rather an elderly man, and was unable to keep pace with 
Norton and the others. When he reached them, and 
found that O'Nally was gone, he said: *'Well, boys, it's 
all up with lis. Our term as members of the Eoyal Irish 
Constabulary has expired. Where has he gone to?" 
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''He must be somewhere in this field/' said Norton. 
"The last I saw of him was when he disappeared in the 
oats, and I believe he is just lying down there." 

"Let us surround the field, and then search it thor- 
oughly/' said the sergeant. "I should not be surprised 
if he were wounded, for he could not be more than one 
hundred 3'ards away when we all fired." 

"He must be wounded," said a young officer as he 
pulled his incipient mustache. "Why, sir, I saw him 
fall to the ground when I fired." 

"He was not forty yards away when I fired," said 
Norton, "and I can't see why I did not bring him 
down." 

"Its a bad job for us all, " replied the sergeant. "It 
will be difficult for us to make them believe that we did 
not connive at his escape. Let us beat this field, and 
see if he is not lying somewhere." 

"I am sure," said the young man "that he'll be found 
dead somewhere; he just rolled into the ditch after I hit 
him." 

They surrounded the field of oats in which Norton 
said that O'Nally had disappeared, and gradually ap- 
proached each other toward the center of the field. A 
hare started before the young policeman, and he quickly 
dischared his rifle shouting, "here he is, here he isl" 
But O'Nally was not there. They were weary, drenched 
and disheartened, aod they decided to give up the pursuit. 
Five of the men were ordered by the sergeant to remain 
at the field of oats until morning, and watch closely for 
any sign of the Fenian. He instructed them to take no 
chance, but to shoot him at sight unless he quietly sur- 
rendered. 

The sergeant with Norton and the young policeman 
went back to where they left the horse and car, but when 
they arrived there neither horse nor car was in sight. 
"By Jupiter I" said the sergeant, "even the horse and 
car is gone." 

"Yes," said the young man, "it looks as if they, too, 
were in the conspiracy, and had followed O'Nally." 

"The horse, doubtless, has followed his' nose," said 
Norton, "and is now on his way to the town." 
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"We have lost everything," said Sergeant Smith in 
despair; "we may as well lose ourselves now." 

"Listen! I hear some noise," said the young man in a 
whisper. "There are people coming this way, sure; I'll 
bet it *s the Fenians. " 

They listened, and the tramp of men in the distance 
was distinctly audible. 

"Well," said the sergeant, "there's not much left for 
us now in this world. If these are the Fenians we had 
better give them a fight, and show the government by our 
death that we did not connive at O'Nally's escape." 

"Ah, but there's a large number of them," said the 
young man ; "they'll kill us sure; those Fenians have no 
mercy. Better pretend that although Jwearing the uni- 
form of policemen we are Fenians at heart." 

"Sir," said the sergeant boldly, "obey orders! I am 
your superior officer. Load I Go to the other side of 
the road! One knee! Present!" The young fellow 
walked across the road, but his knees were shaking 
under him, and the rifle in his hands was bobbing up 
and down. Those marching toward them were now with 
in one hundred yards, and Norton and the sergeant could 
see that they were policemen. The young fellow, how- 
ever, was so much agitated that he could not distinguish 
them, and as he gained the other side of the road, he 
threw down his rifle and ran toward the approaching 
column of men, shouting as he neared them, "Hurra for 
the Fenians!" Four or five men dashed from the head 
of the column, and seized him with no friendly grasp. 
Seeing his mistake, he tried to stammer out some excuse, 
but was unable to make himself intelligible. Sergeant 
Smith came to the rescue, and explained the matter to 
the sergeant who was right guide of the column. The 
inspector rushed to the scene, and in his usual bellowing 
voice asked, "Have you caught the Fenian dog? Have 
you caught the rogue?" 

"No, sir; it happens to be one of our own men," said 
Sergeant Smith, as he saluted the inspector." 

"One of our men a Fenian?" Then looking in 
surprise at Smith he exclaimed: "How are you here. 
Sergeant Smith? Where's O'Nally? Did you leave him 
at the barracks?" 
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There was absolute silence as Smith hesitated a mo- 
ment before answering. He then said in a clear voice : 
"I do not know where O'Nally is '* 

"What? Do you mean to tell me that he has escaped? 
Answer me quick," shouted the inspector putting his 
closed hand up to Smith's face. 

''Yes, he has escaped/' said Smith in the same clear, 
distinct voice. 

What the inspector said afterward was said before 
men, and Irish policemen too. It sounded well then — 
at least, it could be heard for a long distance — but it 
would not sound so well in print. Of course the inspec- 
tor was angry; he was furious. He went out to catch 
Fenians, and was returning without one of them. For- 
tune had placed the principal one within his grasp, and 
he had lost him. W^hat would they say at the Castle? 
What would they say everywhere? He was a mined 
man. 

''Eeddy," said he addressing the acting-inspector, 
"arrest Smith; arrest every man he had with him. 
Where are the other men that I sent with 3'ou," he con- 
tinued, addressing Smith. 

"They are watching the field in which I have reason 
to believe O'Nally is secreted." 

"Hey, Reddy," said the inspector, a ray of hope hav- 
ing now fallen on his mind's optic, "take one hundred 
men and search every inch of the ground there. One 
hundred pounds out of my own pocket to the man who 
brings O'Nally to the barracks, dead or alive. Take 
Smith along as your prisoner; he'll show you where the 
others are watching. Don't spare lead on any one tainted 
with Fenianism whether in our forces or out of it." 

Reddy understood the threat, and went off with his 
men in the direction pointed out by Smith. The young 
policeman was handcuffed and placed in the center of 
the column. He strongly protested his loyalty, but it 
was unavailing. He had committed himself, and could 
almost see the scaffold looming up before his eyes; he 
was a Fenian on his own confession, and he would have 
to take the consequence. 

The sun was peeping over the tops of the hills when 
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tbe inspector and his men reached the barracks. Eeddy 
with his one hundred men searched and researched every 
foot of ground within a half-mile of the spot where Nor- 
ton said that O'Nally disappeared, but O'Nally could not 
be found dead or alive. 

The small farmers who owned the little patches of 
tillage were surprised the next day to find that scarcely 
a stalk of rye or oats was standing. Everything was 
trodden under foot ; potato-stalks, oats and rye were all 
lying on the ground, broken and trampled. The first 
man who came upon the scene in the morning could not 
believe his eyes. After looking at the field where, the 
evening before, his oats and rye were blooming, and see- 
ing nothing but a few straggling ears here and there, he 
rubbed his eyes, pinched himself thoroughly to see if he 
were actually awake, and looked again. No change. 
Everything was trodden down. He ran home and told 
his neighbors. "The fairies,*' said he, **were in the 
neighborhood last night, and they must have had a great 
fight, for everything is destroyed. It only happened 
once before, and that was the year of the bad times.** 

The fairies who did the trampling were all in West- 
port by four o'clock in the morning, and not a single 
Fenian was in the barracks to keep them company. But 
there were eight men under arrest, seven of them sus- 
pected of having Fenian sympathies and prejudices, and 
the other — the very young man — an actual Fenian. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LENWOOD BEMINDS MISS COBNWELL OF HEB FBOmSE. 

^'Helena/' said Lenwood to Miss Cornwell the morn- 
ing after the day of the picnio, as they walked along one 
of the pathways leading from Croghan House to the 
main road, ''do you remember the promise you made me 
on the night of the 28th of June?" 

"Yes, I remember having made you a promise, but I 
hope 3'ou do not consider it necessary to remind me of it 
so soon." 

**No, not exac'lj'; but as 0*Nally will be convicted 
within a few weeks, I think it might be as well for us to 
be making preparations, don't y' know." 

"Preparations for what, pray?" 

"Why, Helena, you surprise me. Our marriage, of 
course." 

"I was under the impression that three months were 
to elapse before you could demand the redemption of my 
promise." 

"Oh, no; I didn't understand it that way. You gave 
me three months in which to convict O'Nally — - — " 

"Gave you three months to convict Mr. O'Nally? 
You must be mistaken." 

"Well, anyhow, it amounts to the same thing, don't 
y' know. You said that if he were convicted within 
three months of that time, don't y' know, you would 
marry me." 

"He has not yet been convicted, has he?" 

"No, not exactly convicted. He has only been 
arrested. There can be no doubt of his conviction in a 
few weeks, don't y' know." 

"How do you know that he has been arrested?" 

"Oh, that's all right; trust me to hunt such a fox to 
earth. He thought he was sly and could play the game 
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on me, but he was too slow, don't y' know. I have 
shown him the difference between English and Irish 
cleverness, don't y' know." 

"Yes, but I asked you how you know that Mr. O'Nally 
has been arrested." 

''I didn't tell you, eh? Well, here it is. Of course 
it is a secret, but I shall have no secrets with you, dear, 
don't y' know. Fen ton and myself, don't j'' know— Fen- 
ton is a confoundedly clever fellow for an Irishman — 
would not believe it if I didn't see it, don't y' know. 
Well, Fenton got all the information about the Fenians 
from a young fellow who joined them for the purpose of 
giving Fenton the secrets, don't y' know — Fenton calls 
him Fadden I think. We knew their meeting nights on 
the hills, don't y' know, and notified the inspector of 
police. He got five or six hundred policemen together 
in Westport last night, don't y' know, and marched the 
whole lot out to the Fenian camp. He must have caught 
the whole gang, don't y' know. O'Nally is the colonel, 
don't y' know, and of course he was there. They were 
after him particularly, don't y' know, and he was the 
first man they went for. The inspector told me that he 
would shoot him dead, don't y' know, if he attempted to 
resist or to escape. So you see the thing is sure ; can be 
no doubt about it, don't y' know. Good thing to rid the 
country of such rogues." 

"Do you call O'Nally a rogue?" 

"Certainly; all Fenians are rogues, don't y' know." 

"There is another appellation equally odious at least 
to brave men — that is perfectly applicable to some Eng- 
lish men whom I know. If Mr. O'Nally were here you 
would not dare to call him a rogue." 

"Ba Jove I you mistake if you think that I was ever 
afraid to call O'Nally any name I pleased. If I didn't 
do it oftiener, don't y' know, it was simply because I did 
not like to be getting into scrapes with such a low fel- 
low. It would not do for a fellow like me, don't y' know, 
to be going out with one of O'Nally's stamp. Why, it 
would be downright degrading, don't y' know." 

"You seem to think that Mr. O'Nally is not a gentle- 
man, is not your equal. 
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''Of course he is not; how could he be? Fact is, I'm 
surprised you should think he is. In the first place> he 
is an Irishman, and 3'ou know the Irish are all vul- 
gar " 

"Are they? Please do not forget that I am Irish I" 

'*Ah, well, you know, I don't mean people who are 
merely born in Ireland ; I mean the natives ; those whose 
names begin with Mac and O, don't y' know. Ha, ha, 
that's good, isn't it?" 

''I confess I am at a loss to know what you refer to. 
If ancient genea,logy and length of pedigree account 
for anything, the Macs and Os are certainly older fami- 
lies than the Lenwoods, and Mr. O'Nally has a decided 
advantage over you. Beside, as far as my experience 
has gone, I have always found that those whose names 
begin with Mac or O are as bland and courteous in ad- 
dress, as polite and chivalrous in manner, as refined and 
as educated as those whose names do not begin with 
these distinctively Irish prefixes. A gentleman is a gen- 
tleman whether his name be McLaughlin, De Quincey, 
Van Eilke or Seymour, and a knave is not the less a 
knave because his name happens to be the same as that 
of some great man who has made such name illustrious.*' 

"That might sound all right to you, don't y' know, but 
I know that in London we put down every Irishman as 
a vulgar sort of a fellow, whom gentlemen could not very 
well associate with." 

"You do? That is strange, for if I am not mistaken 
the Lord Chief Justice of England is an Irishman, the 
commander of Her Majesty's forces Lord Wolseley is an 
Irishman; so is Lord Beresford of the navy; and so 
are several others of nearly equal prominence in the 
military, political, legal and literary life of London." 

"Yes, but there are classes of Irishmen, don't y' 
know." 

"And there are classes of Englishmen, don't you 
know?" 

"You may be right, but all this is leading us away 
from the subject I wanted to speak to you about, don't 
y' know. Could you not set the date, say about a 
month from now?" 
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"Date for what?" 

"Oh, you pretend to be so provokingly stupid when I 
speak about our future. You know I mean the date for 
our marriage." 

"You remember that you promised on that night, as a 
condition of my consent, that you would not speak to me 
on the subject until Mr. O'Nally's conviction. Now that 
you have deliberately broken your promise, and as mine 
was binding only so long as you kept j'ours, I consider 
that by your own action I am released, and the promise 
is no longer effective or binding." 

"But you don't mean to say, Helena, that you won't — 
that you won't consent to marry me?" 

"I mean to say that I have no intention whatever of 
marrying you. You deliberately broke your part of the 
agreement, and please remember that you are not entitled 
to any further consideration on account of that promise. " 

"Well, but if O'Nally is convicted — I mean, when he 
is convicted, won't you then " 

"Then I shall be to you, as I now am. Miss Cornwell. " 

"Ha, really, you are quite witty, but I am not in my 
witty mood to-day, don't y' know. Now here, seriously, 
you don't love that O'Nally, do you?" 

She looked at him sternly, haughtily, and he, con- 
struing her glance as an expression of surprise that it 
was even necessary for her to answer in the negative, 
hastily added: "I really didn't mean to insult you, don't 
y'know; it was merely an unthinking remark." 

The stern look became relaxed ; a faint smile played 
on her features, and she said, "Well, suppose I did love 
Mr. O'Nally?" 

"Oh, absurd! Forgive me for making such an insult- 
ing remark, but — " here he stooped down and attempted 
to whisper in her ear, "you know I sometimes feel a 
little jealous." 

She laughed outright, and quicky pulled away her 
hand which he attempted to take. After a moment's 
pause he continued : "I assure you, dear, I will not men- 
tion that horrid name again." 

"Yes, that last name, or rather appellation, which you 
have just used, is certainly horrid to me, and I hope you 
will not use it again. 
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''Ha, I knew it! I knew you did not care about him 
— merely fooling him, eh? Well, he is out of our life 
now, don't y' know. Hello, who comes here to disturb 
us? Fenton, by all that's good and great. Morning, 
Fenton. How is he? alive or dead?" 

Fenton, after saluting Miss Comwell, replied to 
Lenwood : 

"Alive." 

*'0h, I thought so," said Lenwood quickly: "I 
thought he would not make any resistance, don't 
y' know; I always knew he was too much of a coward, 
don't y* know, except when ladies were around, and knew 
that fellows would not disgrace themselves by kicking 
him. Where have they him — in the barracks?" 

"No, he is not in the barracks just now " 

"Removed already! That's too bad. I had promised 
myself the pleasure of taking a peep at him in chains." 

"I fear you will have to wait for a few days more to 
gratify that desire." 

"Where have they sent him — driven him off to 
Castlebar?" 

"That's just what I would like to know myself," said 
Fenton as he leaned against a tree; "where he has gone 
to." 

"Did not they even tell you where they sent him?" 

"Why, man, the fellow is at liberty." 

Miss Comwell turned round to pluck a small bramble 
off the tree in order to prevent her agitation from being 
noticed while Lenwood blundered out in a rage : "Didn't 
they catch him, or was that Fadden lying to us?" 

"Fadden was not lying to us. They caught him, and 
he made his escape. Where he now is I don't know. 
For my part, I am heartily sick of it. I was on the 
mountains all night, and those confounded policemen 
didn't catch a single Fenian, although they were almost 
as plentiful out there as the grass. I half suspect that 
three-fourths of the policemen themselves are Fenians. 
Just think of it; there were eight of them around 
0'Nally,and he made his escape from them. There must 
be something wrong. He would have escaped from the 
very start were it not for me." 
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*'Did you arrest him?" said Lenwood eagerly. 

"I didn't do it personal]3% but I was instrumental in 
doing it. You see, I thought over the thing the evening 
before, and told Fadden to be around O'Nally, and if it 
came to a run, to throw himself apparently accidentally 
in O'Nally's way, and pretend that he was wounded or 
fainting. I knew O'Nally would not leave one of his 
men without a struggle, which would bring the whole 
force upon him. If the chase were close, Fadden had 
merely to accidentally give O'Nally the foot, and the 
police would be upon him before he could gain his stride 
again. The policemen told me that O'Nally was carry- 
ing Fadden on his back when he accidentally tripped, 
and he was unable to get up before they arrested him. 
Afterward it seems, he became suspicious about Fadden, 
and getting some kind of an opportunity, he hit him a 
blow on the head from which Fadden has not 3'et 
recovered." 

''But, about the escape," timidly suggested Miss 
Cornwell. 

"I don't know much about it; I was not there at the 
time. O'Nally was disarmed after he was arrested, and 
eight men were selected to take him to the barracks. 
They say that he knocked two of them into a trench, and 
was away before the others could bring him down with 
their rifles." 

"You must be mistaken, Mr. Lenwood," said Miss 
Cornwell, ''in what you said a few minutes ago about 
Mr. O'Nally. His escape shows that he is brave." 

"I don't know; I believe that the policemen who were 
sent with him are Fenians, and they just let him escape. 
How could one man, unarmed, get away from eight armed 
men? The thing is impossible." 

"Nothing is impossible to a brave, determined man," 
replied Miss Cornwell. 

"O'Nally is no coward," said Fenton. "He was the 
last man of the Fenians to run away, and if he were a 
coward he would not pick up Faddeiji and try to carry 
him away." 

"Well, I don't see anything to admire in all that," 
said Lenwood. "He knew his men; he knew whom he 
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had to deal with. He would not attempt it in England, 
I tell you5 One policeman there would arrest him and 
break his neck if he attempted to escape. What could 
you expect from Irish policemen anyway?" 

"Please do not be so hard on the Irish, Mr. Lenwood/' 
said Miss Cornwell; "you know Mr. Fenton and I are 
Irish." 

"Fenton is not Irish; are you, Fenton?" 

"Really, I don't know what I am. I was born here, 
and I suppose that makes me Irish. Still, there are 
some good people in Ireland; they are not all rabid 
Nationalists and Fenians." 

"So you agree with Mr. Lenwood," said Miss Corn- 
well to Fenton, "that all Nationalists and Fenians are 
bad. Now, I do not agree with you, and as this differ- 
ence of opinion may be the result of ignorance on my 
part, I should like to know why you consider Irish 
Nationalists *bad' men." 

"O pshaw 1 Helena, I don't see how you can be con- 
tinually sticking up for those horrid Irish Nationalists," 
said Lenwood. "They are all scoundrels, every man of 
them, don't y* know." 

"While the word 'bad,' " said Fenton, "may not be 
very expressive, still those Nationalists are the kind of 
people you don't want to have around 3'ou; there's some- 
thing suspicious about them. They want Home Rule 
for Ireland, and all that sort of stuff. If they got Home 
Rule, what would become of us? England is good 
enough for us; so I say, do away with all those National- 
ists and their confounded agitations, and we can do just 
as we please with the people." 

"If I understand you right," said Miss Cornwell, 
"yours is a ver^^ selfish argument, and does not at all 
prove that Irish Nationalists are not as good citizens as 
Tories. A man is not the less honest or brave, because 
he is a patriot also. Because a man loves Ireland is no 
reason why he should not be as desirable a neighbor as 
one who, though born in Ireland, prefers England to his 
native land." 

"But you know, Miss Cornwell," said Fenton, "that 
all the better class of men — the rich and noble — are not 
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Nationalists; they are Tories. Now, I would certainly 
rather follow the lead of Lord John Brown than that of 
such a fellow as Glenn." 

"And why, pray ?" said Miss Cornwell. ''Lord Brown 
spends about one month of each year in Ireland, and is 
interested in the country' merely to the extent of his 
rent-roll. Ail he does is to spend in foreign countries 
all the money which he receives as rent from his estate 
in Ireland. He is merely a parasite; he lives on the 
poor; he produces no wealth; he does nothing for the 
happiness or prosperity of the community. Mr. Glenn 
is continually working, not for himself, not for his own 
personal benefit and pleasure, but for the benefit of the 
people of Ireland. I am at a loss to see how you can 
make a comparison between such men. There is not in 
Lord Brown a single element of the greatness which Mr. 
Glenn's work exhibits." 

"Why, Miss Cornwell,*' interrupted Lenwood, "you 
are really talking trash and nonsense. Just fancy Lord 
Brown who has the entree to the swellest set in London, 
and is known as well in the fashionable sets of Paris as 
he is in London, to be compared with Mr. Glenn, whom 
you would never expect to see at any swell affair. The 
thing is absurd; eh, Fenton?" 

Fenton saw by this time that Miss Cornwell was 
strongly in favor of recognizing merit wherever it was 
displayed, and in order to please her, and hoping to 
raise himself in her estimation, he replied: "There's a 
good deal in what you say, Mr. Lenwood, but still I 
think that Miss Cornwell is right. Eeally we should give 
credit to greatness wherever it is found." 

"Certainly; but pray, where in Ireland is it to be 
found?" said Lenwood. 

"Why, here," said Fenton pointing to Sir George and 
Harry Cornwell as they approached. 

"What is the argument about?" said Sir George. 
"Helena is evidently in a combative mood. I'll wager 
Lenwood was betting he could beat you at tennis; eh, 
Helena — have I struck it?" 

"No, papa," said Miss Cornwell walking up to her 
father^ "He knows I can beat him at tennis^ and he is 
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careful to avoid betting except when the chances are 
overwhelmingly in his favor." 

"Ha, Lenwood, she has hit you hard. What have 3'ou 
to say for yourself?" 

''Why> we have not been talking tennis at all; we 
have been discussing politics. What do you think— the 
whole Fenian gang got away from the police last night. 
There's Irish police for you." 

"Was O'Nally arrested?" asked Harry Comwell 
eagerly. 

"Yes, he was arrested," said Fenton, "but he managed 
to escape." 

"By Jove I he is a dashing fellow," replied Harry. 
"I half -envy him. He had a narrow escape yesterday 
afternoon, and it seems he had another last night." 

"How did it happen last night, Fenton?" asked Sir 
George. 

"I didn't see him escape. I merely saw him sent off 
in the custody of eight armed policemen." 

"Did they take his arms from him?" 

"Certainly; he was disarmed." 

"How then did he escape?" 

"Sergeant Smith, who commanded the detachment 
sent to convey O'Nally to the barracks, said that he 
took advantage of a soft spot in the road when the men 
were not watching, and flinging himself against two of 
them, knocked them into the trench, and then ran away. " 

"Bravely donel" said Sir George. "The day I saw 
him put the shot at Brown Park, I said 'There's a brave 
strong fellow, capable of doing daring deeds.' It's too 
bad that he is a Fenian, though. I don't believe, how- 
ever, that he would do wrong to anybody. He is not 
the stamp of a fellow that would shoot you from behind a 
hedge; no, his style would be 'Choose your ground, 
and take your favorite weapon.' " 

Harry Cornwell noticed the smile of exulting delight 
that played upon his sister's features while Sir George 
was speaking of O'Nally. Had the bold Fenian made 
any impression on her? But the improbability of their 
ever meeting again rendered any anxiety needless. 

Lenwood was silent for half a minute after Sir George 
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finished, and then stroking his mustache he drawled — 
"But supposing that O'Nally can throw the sixteen- 
pound shot and jump well, that is not very much in his 
favor. Any farmer or dock-laborer can equal him at 
either performance " 

**0h, no, Lenwood; no fear of them,'* interrupted 
Sir Qeorge. ''Just show me the farmer that will put the 
sixteen-pound shot forty-two feet! I know something 
about that, Lenwood." 

''Well, granted that he is a strong fellow, he is still a 
plotter against the English government, and is closely 
allied with the worst elements in Irish society, don't 
y' know." 

"Yes, yes," said Sir George shaking his head, "it is 
rather unfortunate that he took it into his head to be a 
Fenian. I would not mind his being one of those ordi- 
nary Nationalists — they talk, but that's about all they 
do. It's likely to go hard with him if they catch him." 

"If?" interrupted Lenwood, can there be any doubt 
of it? All the principal railway stations and seaport 
towns have men watching for him, and there are over 
foiy: hundred policemen searching ihis part of Mayo be- 
tween Westport and Achill. I should like to know how 
he could escape." 

"There's no telling, Lenwood," said Harry Cornwell. 
"A fellow with O'Nally's agility, strength and pres- 
ence of mind can do things which to natures like yours 
would seem absolutely impossible." 

"I don't know," said Lenwood, "whether you are 
complimentary or otherwise, Harry, but you can take 
my word for it that O'Nally won't escape the gallows 
this time." 

"Why, don't get excited> Lenwood," said Sir George. 
"What's the cause of this strong feeling — love of old 
England or personal hatred of O'Nally?" 

"It makes me mad," said Lenwood, "to see those fel- 
lows openly defying the government and the power of 
England." 

"How patriotic Mr. Lenwood is becoming!" said Miss 
Cornwell with a smile. "Ireland seems to be the land 
of patriotism ; it brings out whatever of that feeling is 
dormant in a person's nature. 
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"It seems to have that effect upon you," replied Len- 
wood with emphasis. 

"Personally," said Harry Cornwell, "I should like to 
see O'Nally escape. I always found him a splendid 
fellow, and he certainly saved my life at Ennislone 
yesterday." 

"He did 1" said Sir George and Miss Cornwell in a 
breath. "How?" 

"Well, you see, he got me out of a tight place on the 
cliff, at considerable risk to himself. Yes, I should like 
to see him get away from Ireland. He will make his 
mark somewhere yet." 

"He should join the army," said Sir George; "that's 
where he would get along. I 'm sorry for him ; hope 
he'll get out of this scrape." 

"You can help him out of it if he is caught, can't you, 
papa?" said Miss Cornwell looking up at her father. 

"Why, child, I don't know as I can; it wouldn't look 
good. But we'll see." She took her father's hand and 
walked with him up the little path that led to the house. 
There was hope. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



o'nally meets a friend. 



After O'Nally dashed into the field of oats, he heard 
Norton shout to the other policemen, ''This way, this 
way/' and saw them go in a direction opposite to that 
which he had taken. He therefore left the field of oats, 
and ran a short distance parallel with the road which 
they had just traversed. He then ran directly toward 
the road, and crossed it at a point distant about two 
hundred yards from the spot where he jumped off the 
car. In order to avoid the policemen who were hunting 
up the main body of the Fenians, as well as to evade his 
own immediate pursuers, he was obliged to take to the 
mountains in a northwesterly direction, thus preventing 
the possibility of his coming in contact with any large 
force of the straggling Fenian-hunters. He continued 
his run over rock and hillock, through mires and 
morasses, up the sides of hills — some steep, others gen- 
tly undulating — for nearly an hour. Having arrived at 
the top of a little hill that rose abruptly from the land 
around,, he sat down on the heather and listened intently 
for any sound that might indicate the presence in that 
vicinity of other animals of the human species, but save 
the hum of the insects, the occasional shriek of a crane, 
the sharp, quick note of a snipe, or the scream of a 
curlew, no sound was audible. The Fenian camp was 
four or five miles below, and there was not the remotest 
possibility that a worn-out, mud-covered and disappointed 
policeman would make the apparently useless effort of 
climbing the hills that separated the camp from O'Nally 's 
present position. His mind being therefore, compara- 
tively free from the apprehension of any disturbance on 
the part of the government officers, he began to consider 
what means he should adopt, or what action he should 
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take, for the purpose of preventiDg his arrest and elud- 
ing his pursuers. He had no money just then, but be 
knew that if he could see his mother she would supply 
him with sufficient money to enable him to go to America 
or to France. He bitterly regretted that the finances and 
discipline of the Fenians were not such as would justify 
a rising against the government. He was well aware, 
however, of the immense losses which premature rebel- 
lions had, in previous years, entailed upon Ireland, and 
he would not, irrespective of the consequence to himself, 
advocate a rebellion before such full and complete 
arrangements had been made by the Fenian organization 
as would render a repetition of the '98 massacres impos- 
sible. He knew that the organization, though strong, 
was not prepared to strike the blow, and he would not, 
however much he desired to wield the sword or use the 
rifie in the cause of Ireland, do anything which might 
precipitate the conflict. It would come; it was inevita- 
ble; and when it did come he would enjoy the success of 
the Fenian arms the keener because he had felt the 
weight of the government's arms in his adversity. And 
Miss Cornwell! When would he see her again? He 
knew he loved her, and he had good reason to believe 
that she was not indifferent to him ; in fact her actions 
on the day of the picnic showed conclusively that she 
liked him. If he were convicted within three months 
she would be the wife of Lenwood, that cowardly despica- 
ble creature who was incapable 'of appreciating so much 
beauty' and loveliness. **0h," said he, unconsciously 
speaking aloud in the intensity of his feeling, ''Ireland, 
my country, if the shackles that bind thee to the feet of 
thy oppressor were broken, and thou wert again great 
glorious and free, how quickly we would teach the 
haughty supercilious Saxon the hollowness of his absurd 
pretentions to superiority, and compel him to recognize 
the fact that Irishmen are the equal of any men on the 
face of the earth." His clinched hand was extended in 
an attitude of defiance as he finished this sentence, and 
retaining the same attitude for about a minute he seemed 
to be completely engrossed in the train of thought sug- 
gested by the possibility of Lenwood marrying Miss 
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CornwelL He remained in this passire mood for nearly 
half an hour, following his thoughts and indulging his 
imagination alternately in prospects of prosperity and 
happiness or misfortune and disappointment. As far at 
Miss Cornwell was concerned, it was clear that even if 
she did like him, it was absolutely impossible that 
he could realize the consummation of his love by mak- 
ing her his own. It was, therefore, necessary that he 
should try to forget her; try to banish from his mind all 
thoughts and recollections of her, and endeavor to forget 
that she ever called him "Jem" in her delicately insinuat- 
ing, modulated tone. But there was still a ray of hope, 
now shimmering, now glittering, in the distance; if Ire- 
land should be able to throw off the English yoke in the 
next few years, and those who are now called Fenians 
and rebels be then styled patriots, what would Miss 
Cornwell think of him? He felt confident^ that in the 
fight he would not dishonor his name, and with the ad- 
vent of a republic in Ireland, there would be opportuni- 
ties for him, not only to procure a position which would 
render him worthy of her, but also, if necessary, to be 
of some assistance to her family, for with changes of 
dynasties there are always excesses committed by the 
victors. With this hope stimulating and encouraging 
him, he jumped up and started off in the direction of 
Mulranny, a little village about fifteen miles from West- 
port in a northwesterly direction. 

The stars began to disappear in the east ; a soft glow 
of light suffused the heavens in that direction ; rays of 
light beamed above the horizon, heralding the approach 
of the god of day. O'Nally had about six miles to travel 
before he could reach the outskirts of the village of 
Mulranny, and knowing the danger of being seen travel- 
ing on the mountains in the early hours of the morning, 
he hastened along, stepping from hillock to hillock, leap- 
ing over marshy spots and mountain rivulets, rushing 
down one hillside and laboriously climbing up another. 
He still wore the old suit of working clothes which the 
farmer gave him upon his escape from the officers on 
board the Fulda, and he felt confident that to all, except 
the most acute and discerning, his disguise was 
complete. 
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Turning round the base of a little hill he suddenly 
came upon a young man who was driving cows before 
him. O'Nally was face to face with him before he could 
prevent the meeting. The stranger looked at him 
scrutinizingly for a moment^ and then said, "Qood- 
morningl You are out pretty early." 

*' Yes," said O'Nally, with the broad accent of a far- 
mer, ''I was up the hills looking after some cattle." 

''I have not seen you around these parts before. Do 
you belong to Mulranny?" 

''I'm living some distance from the village, but my 
cattle stray around here sometimes." 

O'Nally was about to continue his journey when the 
stranger looked at him in a knowing way and made some 
signs with his hands. O'Nally answered and in a mo- 
ment they had grasped each other's hands. ''I knew 
that you were not from around here," said the stranger, 
"because I know everyone within six miles of the vil- 
lage. Is there anything wrong? You are from the 
"Westport regiment, aren't you?" 

"Yes; we were surprised at the camp last night by 
the police, but I don't believe they caught a single man. 
I was the only one captured, beside an informer, and I 
was fortunate enough to make my escape from them." 

"That's good; but say, aren't you Mr. O'Nally — aren't 
you the colonel?" 

"Yes, my name is O'Nalb'." 

"I knew it. Do you remember last year when you 
played a game of football against us? I was one of the 
Mulranny team, and you put me down many a time. 
But what are you going to do now?" 

"I expect to be able to hide around here for a few days 
until the thing blows over. Then I will go to America 
or France for a little while — until the time has arrived 
for the day camp instead of the night camp." 

"I hope that time will be soon. We are expecting to 
get the word every day, but I believe everything is not 
ready yet. I'll leave the cows here. Come on down to 
the house with me, and we'll talk over the best way for 
you to hide around these parts for a few days." 

The young man, whose name was Andrew Kerrigan, 
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oouducted O'Nally to a small farmhouse situated about 
half a mile from the village of Mulranny. It was a one- 
story, thatched house, with two rooms and a kitchen. 
The walls were whitewashed and neat ; the flags of the 
kitchen floor scrubbed clean ; and there was a general air 
of happy contentment about it that struck O'Nally the 
more forcibly, perhaps, because of his own homeless 
condition. Old man Kerrigan was sitting on a chair by 
the blazing peat fire, with his hands folded on his breast, 
his feet resting on a small three-legged stool, and whiffs 
of tobaooo-smoke proceeding at regular intervals from 
his mouth. 

"Father," said young Kerrigan as he entered, "this 
is Jack Kane, a friend of mine from Newport." 

"You are heartily welcome," said the old man, grasp- 
ing O'Nally's hand in a firm grasp of friendship. "How 
is all your people?" 

"They're all well, thank you," said O'Nally, affecting 
the drawl of the farmer. 

The old man sauntered off into the room, and almost 
immediately returned with a bottle. "Would you like 
a little taste of water in it, or would you rather it as it 
is?" said he, addressing O'Nally, and placing the bottle 
of whisky before him on the table. O'Nally replied 
that he would take a little of it "as it is," whereupon the 
old man filled out a large glass for O'Nally, and small 
ones for himself and his son. "Here's a hearty welcome 
to you," said the old man as he tipped off his glass. 
O'Nally followed his example, and the draught had the 
effect of rousing his energies and making him feel buoy- 
ant and refreshed after his night on the mountains. 

The old man became garrulous and communicative. 
He told O'Nally stories of his youthful days, of his loves 
and battles, of reckless adventures and narrow escapes. 
He referred wistfully to the days of his youth, and con- 
trasted the pleasures and sports of the young men of 
those days with those of the present time. "Arrah," 
he said enthusiastically, "them were the times when we 
would go five miles at night to a dance, a wedding or a 
wake, would not come home till morning, and then work 
the day just as if we were in bed all night. Did you 
ever see any olameree?" 
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"No," said O'Nally, "but 
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"Well, we used to dress up "with white shirts on the 
outside (and white shirts weren't so plenty in those days 
as they'r now), with a white flannel petticoat, and a high 
hat made of straw or rashes. We would then march off 
to the wedding-house, and go right in. None would 
know us, because the straw hats would be down on our 
faces, but we could see ever^' one through the straw, and 
would ask the prettiest girls in the house to dance with 
us, and there was no refusing. If we were not treated 
well, we would make our little woman (we always had a 
little woman with us — we called her the koUaugh) dance 
with the bridegroom, and when she got a chance she 
would rush in and catch his legs and thrown him on the 
floor. Then you'd see the fun. You know it wouldn't 
be a woman at all; it would be a man dressed up as an 
old woman, and we always got the hardiest little man we 
could And, so that he would be sure and throw the bride- 
groom. Ah, them were the days when the fun was in it. 
Them were the days when the boys weren't afraid of the 
polis or bailiffs. Sure we would as soon fling a bailiff in 
the boghole as drink putcheen. Ha," said he, looking 
up affectionately at the rafters, ''look at that kipeen up 
there. But stay — is he in it Andy?" addressing the son. 
The son bowed his head in the affirmative, and the old 
man got up and shaking O'Nally's hand, said "I'm glad 
to know it, boy. I always like to see the old spirit in 
the boys. The day will come when it'll work. May be 
it is not £his year or next year, but it'll come sure. You 
see that piece of stick up there? Well that's the handle 
of my pike. I was always with the boys, and was out in 
'67. But the pikes can't do the work against these new 
guns that carry a mile or more. We want guns. If we 
had them in '67 we would have driven every mother's 
son of the Sassenachs out of Ireland. Ha, Mary, is the 
breakfast ready?" 

"Yes, sir," said his daughter, a pretty young girl 
with a bashf al air and blushing face. 

"Mary, this is Mr. Kane, a friend of Andy's," said 
the old man by way of introduction. She bowed timidly, 
and O'Nally expressed his pleasure in making her ac- 
quaintance, with the air of a country swain. 
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Andy Kerrigan made many apologies to O'Nally for 
their inability to provide him with any of the sumptuous 
fare to which he was accustomed, but O'Nally silenced 
him by saying, and truly too, that he nevjer started into 
breakfast with a greater zest for his food, or with a 
keener appetite than on that morning. The first part of 
the breakfast consisted of potatoes, with fresh trout 
taken from the river the evening before. This was fol- 
lowed by bread of Mary's baking, and tea. There was 
abundance of milk still retaining some of the heat which 
it possessed when taken from the cow about a quarter of 
an hour before, and fresh butter, clean, sweet and un- 
adulterated. The tea was particularly strong, and 
O'Nally was obliged to ask that some water be poured in 
his in order to reduce its strength. "Arrah," said the 
old man, "what good is it unless it leaves some mark on 
the cup as you drink it. Give it to me when you will 
have to mix it two or three times with the spoon before 
the milk will come to the surface, when it's so thick that 
you think you could cut it. Sure as you have it now 
it's only boiling water." 

"That is strong tea, indeed," said O'Nally. 

"Yes," replied the old man, "Mary can make a good 
cup of tea in the morning ; she knows what'U please her 
father. That's right, Mary. " 

The young girl blushed, and thus gave to her whole 
face that rosy tint with T^Hiich nature had painted her 
cheeks. 0*Nally thought how happy she would make 
some young man whose ambition was limited to this sim- 
ple rural happiness. TVhat a contrast did she present to 
the Dublin beauty, Fanny Beed. Here was childlike 
innocence, timid bashfulness, native modesty, and 
natural beauty. In the much-courted beauty of the 
city, all those natural traits and characteristics were 
wanting. There was vanity that had to be fed by con- 
stant flattery; there was a haughtiness of demeanor 
which made you apprehend at once that she was fully 
aware of her charms, and expected you to bow com- 
plaisantly your grateful acknowledgments that she had 
deigned to recognize you; there was the artificial con- 
versation ; there affectation and insincerity characterized 
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every action, every look, every word. All were in strik- 
ing contrast to the natural charms of this simple country 
girl. He imagined that Miss Gornwell would be exactly 
the same as Mary Kerrigan if her lot was thrown in the 
same sphere. 

"Father," said Andy when they had finished breakfast, 
"let us show Mr. Kane our hay." 

"Certainly," said the old man; "I'll bet he did not 
see the beating of this piece of land since he left New- 
port." 

'They walked out into the fields, examining the hay 
as they went along, the old man keeping up a running 
conversation on the merits and demerits of certain 
grasses. 

The old man was, as he himself styled it "true blue," 
and Andy and O'Nally thought it advisable that he 
should be told all about O'Nally, and the cause of his 
staying with them. 

"Father," said Andy, "I told you that this gentleman 
was Jack Kane from Newport. He is not; he is Mr. 
O'Nally from Wesfcport, the young gentleman that you 
have heard so much about." 

"This the young gentleman that got the election for 
Mr. O'Connor against his own father?" 

"The very same," said Andy. 

"Well, may be he is," said the old man doubtfully, 
"but I know Mr. O'Nally is a very rich man, and I think 
his son wouldn't wear such clothes as these," pointing 
to O'Nally's old clothing. 

O'Nally smiled, and thought that there is still some 
truth in the old adage that "dress makes the man." 

"Mr. O'Nally will tell you in a minute how it all hap- 
pened," said Andy. O'Nally told in a few words about 
his escape from the Fulda, his discarding his own 
clothes, and donning the garb of a farmer, and his not 
having time since then to make a change. The old man 
grasped O'Nally *s hand with vigor; and in a voice trem- 
bling with the intensity of his feeling, said "I'm heartily 
glad to shake your hand, and to have the honor of your 
company in my house. I thought Andy was just play- 
ing a joke on me, because I used often say that I would 
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like very much to see you when I used to read in the 
papers about you.'* The old man walked back a few 
paces, and then stood gazing at O'Nally. "Well, now," 
said he, "you don't look as if you could cross the bar at 
five feet eleven. When I was your age, I was counted 
one of the best jumpers in these parts, and five feet six 
was my best." 

"The question now is, father," said Andy, "to put 
Mr. O'Nally to bed. You know he didn't sleep a wink 
last night, and traveled through the mountain all the 
way from Mauchoge. There'll be a search all over for 
him to-day, and we must keep a good lookout^" 

"There'll be nobody here before evening, so let Mr. 
O'Nally go to bed now, and if there's any sign of the 
polis knocking around, we can make a comfortable place 
for him in one of these little hay cocks. What do you 
think of that Mr. O'Nally?" 

"That's capital idea. If you will just arrange one 
now, I'll jump in, as I feel sleepy." 

"Better go to bed inside," said the old man, and dur- 
ing the day we'll get this thing ready. If there's no 
sign of the polis you can stop in the house all the time." 

The old man showed O'Nally to the bedroom, and 
assuring him that there was no need to be a bit uneasy, 
and placing the bottle within a convenient distance of 
the bed, he retired. O'Nally found himself very com- 
fortable in a nice, clean featherbed, and before he had 
twice repeated to himself, "This is rare luck: fine old 
man," he was fast asleep. 

Old man Kerrigan and his son went to work imme- 
diately to construct a hiding-place for O'Nally. They 
got several pieces of wood, and placing one end of each 
firmly in the ground, inclined it so as to reach the end 
of another similarly placed, each two pieces of wood 
forming the sides of an isosceles triangle, whose base 
would be about five feet and height four feet. They 
then placed fiat pieces of timber longitudinally across 
the others, thus making an inclosure of about seven feet 
long. They covered this woodwork completely with 
hay, and arranged it so as to give it the appearance of 
an ordinary haycock. There were several such in the 
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field, and there was nothing to indicate that this particu- 
lar one, situated near the barn, and in such a position 
that it could not be seen from the highroad, inclosed a 
comfortable little space in which a man might rest quietly. 

Having finished O'Nally's temporary residence, and 
worked for some time with the hay, Andy Kerrigan har- 
nessed his horse, and drove with his car to the village of 
Mulranny. He passed large numbers of policemen on the 
road, and was several times stopped and the well of his 
car examined. When he reached Mulranny he saw 
crowds of people standing here and there, some talking 
wildly and others reading aloud a notice, copies of which 
were posted on all the prominent buildings. Kerrigan 
halted his horse in front of an excited group of people to 
whom the notice was being read by an enthusiastic 
young man. "There it is for you," said the young man 
when he finished reading just as Kerrigan came up; 
"five thousand pounds reward for the man who will cap- 
ture, or give such information as will lead to the capture 
of James O'Nally the Fenian. Is there any Irishman 
here who would betray O'Nally for five thousand 
pounds?" shouted the excited young man. "No," came 
from the crowd in a loud, vehement shout. "Let 
cowards and informers remember," continued the young 
man, "that if O'Nally is betrayed, the informer won't 
live twenty-four hours if he was surrounded by a thou- 
sand policemen. Hurra for O'Nally!" A wild shout 
burst from the crowd, but before it could be repeated a 
squad of policemen rushed at them with drawn batons, 
and hit right and left. The crowd fought back, and the 
policemen were compelled to give way, but reinforce- 
ments came rushing along with loaded rifies; and the 
crowd dispersed. 

Kerrigan learned that about five hundred policemen 
and two hundred soldiers were searching for O'Nally, 
and that every foot of ground from Westport to Achill 
Head would be searched in order to effect his capture. 
The proclamation stated that any person found harbor- 
ing him would be treated as a Fenian, and imprisoned 
for life. 

Kerrigan deposited in the well of his car the supplies 
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which he had purchased at Mulranny, and started for 
home. He was stopped on the way three or four times 
by policemen who insisted upon searching the well of 
his oar. Kerrigan objected to being searched^ and asked 
them if they expected to find O'Nally in the well of his 
oar, but they promptly threatened to convey him to the 
barracks if he didn't quietly submit to any search which 
they thought necessary. 

When he arrived home he told his father of the search 
that was being made for O'Nally, and suggested that the 
latter should be awakened and informed that it was 
necessary for his safety that he should secrete himself in 
the haycock. They walked noiselessly into the room 
where O'Nally was sleeping. He was slumbering so 
peacefully and calmly that the old man suggested to his 
son to wait another while before awakening him. "It 
must be done; we can't take any chances with his life;" 
and going up to O'Nally he touched him slightly on the 
arm. O'Nally sprang up and grasped the young man's 
hand with all his strength ; then recollecting himself in 
a moment, he dropped the hand, excused himself, and 
asked if there was anything wrong. ''We think," said 
the old man, ''that it would be safer for you to go into 
the little place that we have prepared for you in the 
haycock." 

"Are the police hunting me up?" 

"Well I believe they are. There's a lot of them down 
in Mulranny, and they are searching eyery house." 

"Have you got a pistol here, or a good rifle?" 

"No, we haven't," said Andy. "My rifle is out at the 
camp, and we have no pistol at all." 

"I wish I had a good revolver," said O'Nally. "I 
would give them a :flght before they would find me in 
their clutches." 

He jumped out of bed, and hastily dressing himself in 
his old farmer suit, strolled out into the field. 

"What do you think of your new house?" said the old 
man as they stood before the hollow haycock. 

"Where is it? Don't see any around here." 

"Come this way," and the old man walked round to the 
end of the haycock, took some hay from the entrance> 
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and disclosed a fairly capacious and apparently comfor- 
table nook. "By Jove! a capital idea/' said O'Nally as 
he tucked himself in. "It's quite a comfortable den — 
an Esquimaux hut, if you could but imagine that the 
hay was ice." 

"You need not go in there except when there's some 
sign of a peeler or soldier. It isn't everyone that would 
know you now, and I think you'll be all right." 

O'Nally lounged around during the afternoon, helping 
the Kerrigans to make their hay, and listening to the 
old man's stories. 

It was nearly five o'clock when Andy Kerrigan saw 
four policemen approaching the house. The three men 
walked quickly down the field in the direction of 
O'Nally 's den, turning the hay with their forks as they 
went along. When they reached the den O'Nally dived 
in, and the Kerrigans had the entrance filled with hay in 
a few seconds. They then continued down the field, and 
pretending to have seen the policemen for the first time, 
the old man walked over to two who were standing out- 
side the house (the other two being inside examining 
and searching everything), and asked them what they 
wanted. 

"Have you seen any strange man around here — a tall 
dark-haired young fellow about twenty?" 

"Sure," replied old Kerrigan, "there are plenty of 
tall, dark-haired young fellows about this neighborhood. 
What may the man's name be that you are looking for?" 

"His name is O'Nally, and he comes from Westport. 
Do you know that there's five thousand pounds reward 
for the man that will give information that will cause 
his arrest?" 

"That's a big sum of money," said the old man won- 
deringly. "He must have done something awful when 
all that money is put up for him." 

"He is a rascally Fenian, that's it." 

"Fenians must be getting rare," said Andy, "when 
they are worth ^ve thousand pounds a head in these 
hard times." 

"They are too plenty. No sign?" he continued ad- 
dressing the two men who now emerged from the house. 
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**No, he is not there." 

''Where is the other man that was helping you when 
we came up the road?" he said addressing old man 
Kerrigan. 

''There was no other man helping us; it's on your 
eyes it was." 

"No, I'll be d d if it was on my eyes; I saw three 

men as sure as day. Didn't you?" addressing one of 
the other policemen. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well now, if you saw three men in the field you saw 
more than I did, ' ' said the old man resolutely ; and I 
was nearer than you." 

"Look here, old man," said the officer in charge, 
**don't give me any of your stories." He walked up to 
the old man and grasped him roughly by the shoulder. 

"Oh, no," interposed young Kerrigan grasping the 
officer by the shoulder and turning him round, "you 
don't handle my father in that fashion. He is an old 
man. If you want to see how strong you are, better test 
yourself with me." 

The policeman looked at him in amazement, but the 
young man remained perfectly cool. "Do you dare," said 
the officer, "to interfere with me in the discharge of my 
duty?" 

"Not in the discharge of your duty, but in the exer- 
cise of your impudence, " retorted the young man with 
exasperating coolness. 

"By heaven! I'll get straight with you; I'll make you 
pay for them words. Men, search everything in the 
house again ; search everything around it. There is a 
Fenian nest around here as sure as day." 

The men went to work again, this time merely for the 
sake of revenge, and they threw everything upside down, 
in order, as they said, "to square accounts with the 
insolent youngster." 

They searched the field thoroughly, turned over the 
grass in several places where it lay thick on the ground, 
and getting no trace of O'Nally, filed away in the direc- 
tion of the next house. 

It was arranged that O'Nally should sleep that night 
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in his ''den/' as the police were suspioious of thehouse, 
and might return before morning. The "den" was 
aooordingly fitted up with blankets, and O'Kally slept 
there that night as comfortably and pencefulb'^ as if there 
were not five hundred policemen running after him, or 
fiye thousand pounds offered for his head. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PAN JOE FINDS o'nALLY AND ASSISTS HIM. 

About two o'clock on the following morning there was 
a loud knock at the door of the Kerrigan house. ''Who's 
there?" asked the old man. 

"Her majesty's police officers," shouted a voice on 
the outside. ''Open this door immediately." 

"What do you want here?" asked the old man, ap- 
parently unconscious of having done anything which 
merited a visit from her majesty's officers at that hour. 

Without a moment's hesitation two officers rushed 
against the door and broke it in. They struck matches 
immediately, lighted candles which they had with them, 
and proceeded to search the house, warning the old man 
and his son not to stir or they would be "treated to a 
dose of lead." After having thoroughly searched the 
kitchen as well as the room in which the old man and 
his son slept, they went to the door of the other room 
and wanted to open it. In this room slept Mary Kerri- 
gan, and as soon as Andy saw them about to force the 
door, he rushed up and standing in front of it said: 
"Until my sister is dressed and prepared to per- 
mit men to enter her bedroom, the man who goes in 
there will go over my dead body." 

"What a braggart?" said the sergeant advancing 
toward the young man, but the latter had armed himself 
with a bright, flashing sickle, and the look of determina- 
tion on his face showed the sergeant that he was ready 
to keep his word. The sergeant hesitated and said, "I 
will give her five minutes. If she is not dressed by that 
time, we shall go over your dead body." 

The young man smiled calmly at the sergeant, and 
turning toward the door, addressed some words in Irish 
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to his Bister. She replied in the same language, and he 
kept guard at the door for about three minutes, ^vhen 
she opened it, and placing her arm within his, passed on 
through the policemen to the other room. Andy Kerri- 
gan looked out of the door, and saw that the house was 
surrounded by policemen, with leveled rifles. "What 
luck,'' he thought to himself 'Hhat 0*Nally did not 
sleep in the house tonight.'' 

After the policemen had thoroughly searched the 
house, they proceeded to the stable and barn, but he was 
not there. They were disappointed, and had to march 
back to town without the Fenian colonel. 

O'Nally was out of his den early the next morning. 
The door of the Kerrigan house was open, and as he 
entered he noticed that everything was in great disorder. 
"Good-morning," said he addressing the old man, "you 
have been at work very early this morning." 

"Yes, faith it was early this morning that we did 
some work, and it was lucky you were not in the house 
last night." 

"Did they come round again?" 

"That's what they did at two o'clock this morning; a 
whole company of them. But thank God they were dis- 
appointed." 

"I am very sorry, Mr. Kerrigan, to be the cause of so 
much trouble to you " 

"Don't speak about trouble; no trouble in the world. 
Heartily glad to have you with us. They won't come 
an}' more now, and this is the safest spot in the whole 
county for you." 

After breakfast the old man insisted upon O'Nally's 
returning to his den, but he could not content himself 
there, and he soon started to help them make the hay. 
"Who is that fellow running down the fields over there?" 
said the old man pointing in the direction indicated. 

"Dan Joe," ejaculated the two young men simul- 
taneously. "The very fellow I want to see," said 
O'Nally. "Call him; whistle at him." They called 
and whistled, but Dan was evidently engaged in specu- 
lations of bis own, and did not hear them. Andy Kerri- 
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gan was obliged to run after him and bring him up to 
the house. 

**How are you, Dan?" said O'Nally, after Dan had 
finished a pitcher of milk — his compensation for coming 
up with young Kerrigan. Dan of course, did not recog- 
nize O'Nally, and thinking him one of the ordinary far- 
mers, he answered him shortly : "How's yoursel?" 

"Come on, Dan, and do some work now," continued 
O'Nally. 

"Work away yoursel, boy, you that's paid for it. 
You not worth six pennj' a day, without tay or porther. " 

"I think you are a spy, Dan." 

Dan immediately ran for a haj'fork that was lying 
near, and was with difficulty prevented from giving 
O'Nally, as he said, "a good prod, boy." 

After Dan had quieted down, and they had him in 
good humor again, O'Nally took off the old soft hat that 
covered his head to the ears, and asked Dan if he knew 
him. Dan looked at him critically, shading his eyes 
with his hands, and after a few seconds scrutiny there 
was a knowing look in his face, and he said, extending 
his hand at the same time "Happy to meet you again, 
boy. All the peelers after you, but don't catch you." 

"Now Dan, that you know me I want you to do some- 
thing for me." 

"Anything I can do, boy, I do it for you. Don't be 
'fraid of me." 

"All right, Dan. Tou know where Malloy's house in 
"Westport is? Well I want you to bring a note to young 
Mr. Malloy ; you know him, don't you?" 

"Yes; I know the boy well — Steve." 

"You are right. Now do you think you could deliver 
him a note from me?" 

"Shure. I knows the way. " 

"But you know, Dan, that if the police got the note 
on you they would send you to jail." 

"What harm? But they won't; they don't ketch me." 

O'Nally wrote Steve Malloy as follows : 



(( 



O'Nally Castle, Mulranny, Friday- 



Deab Steve : As you will notice by the above address 
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I am still a free man, bufc as the walls of my castle are 
not quite bullet-proof, I have taken advantage of Dan's 
privileged character to forward you this note, and re- 
quest that you send me, by the same line, two bulldogs, 
thirty-eight calibre, with a box of ammunition. I have 
an instinctive dread of being caught in such a position 
as would prevent me from giving them a fight. Better 
belt the 'dogs' around Dan's body — inside everything, 
except his skin. He is perfectly safe. Drop in and tell 
mother that I am all right, hinting to her at the same 
time that one hundred pounds would be of some benefit 
to, 

*' Tours, Jem." 

"Now Dan," said O'Nally, have you a pocket any- 
where that would escape a search by the police?" 

''Here it is," said Dan, pointing to a small hole in his 
pants just below the knee. "The lines is sewed at the 
bottom, and it not get out. I keep my money there, 
boy." 

"That would never do," said old Kerrigan. "There 
might be a little hole somewhere around the bottom of 
the trousers, and if there is as many holes in the lining 
as there is in the cloth, it would not be safe for a 
minute." 

"Put it in my hat then," said Dan. 

"Worse yet," said old Kerrigan. 

"May be it is in my hand you want me to carry it?" 
said Dan ironically. 

"No, but have you got a thugeen?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, take out any tobacco you may have got in it, 
and then roll up the note and put it there." 

"A capital idea," exclaimed O'Nally as he rolled up 
the note in such form as to fit the bowl of the pipe. 

Dan took the thugeen out of his pocket, and striking 
the mouth of it several times on the palm of his hand, 
showed that there was nothing in it except a little ashes. 
"Keep the ashes, Dan," said the old man. 

"Maybe its to smoke the ashes you want me? Boy, I 
know where I can get plenty tobac — there's a wake " 
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"That's right, Dan, but I want the ashes for some- 
thing else." 

0*Nally pressed the note into the bowl of the pipe. 
Old man Kerrigan then took the ashes which Dan had 
taken out of the thugeen, and spread it over the top of 
the paper, giving it the appearance of a pipe full of 
tobacco which had just been lighted and a few whiffs 
taken out of it. Dan was duly instructed to keep the 
pipe in his pocket, but if there was any attempt made to 
search him, he was told to put the pipe in his mouth and 
pretend that he was smoking it. Any person looking at 
the ashes on top would not be inclined to suspect that 
there was an important little note underneath. 

Old Kerrigan gave Dan sufficient money to purchase a 
railway ticket to Westport, and he set off across the fields 
toward the railway station. Upon entering the princi- 
pal street of the village of Mulranny he met four police- 
men. ''What's your name?" said one of the officers 
boldly. 

"None of your business, boy," replied Dan, trying to 
pass them. The officer caught him by the shoulder, and 
shaking him roughly demanded again to know his name 
and his business. It must have been very evident from 
Dan's ragged and half-witted appearance that he could 
have no business, but fche officers were accustomed to that 
form of words, and thought that an inquiry that did not 
embrace "business" as well as "name," was not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. Dan got excited, but thinking of 
the message which he carried, he pulled the pipe out of 
his pocket and putting it in his mouth tried to smoke it. 
The police were now convinced that he was silly, and 
one of them offered him a match with which to light his 
thugeen. Dan accepted it with his usual "Thankee, 
boy," and after making several unsuccessful attempts to 
light it by rubbing it against his old troueers, he said 
coolly : "I'll light it up here," pointing to a public house 
at the corner of .the street, and unconcernedly walked 
away. The police laughed heartily at his simplicity, 
and went their way. 

Dan took the afternoon train and landed in Westport 
about four o'clock. He sti*uck out immediately for Mai- 
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loy's residence, and having arrived there, he went round 
by the back way leading to the kitchen, and entered 
with the salutation, ''God save all here." 

After a few minutes spent in reconnoitring, he told 
one of the servants that he wanted to see ''Masther 
Stephen Malloy." 

"You want a shillin', do you?" said the servant sar- 
OHstically, but Dan was not just then in the humor to 
accept an insult gratuitously. "I break your neck if 
you say I want nothin' from Masther Malloy. Tell him 
I want to see him quick, quick." 

"Have you a letter for him? If you have, I'll take it 
up to him." 

"None of your business, boy, what I have for him. 
Tell him Dan'l O'Malley wants to see him." This was 
Dan's baptismal name, and whenever he considered him- 
self of any importance he insisted upon its use. 

"Come right up to his room," said the servant 
angrily. "If he wants to do any kicking, let him kick 
you, not me." 

The servant knocked at Malloy 's door, and said, "Dan 
Joe wants — " 

"Dan'l O'Malley," shouted Dan in contradiction." 

"Come in, Dan," said Malloy laughing; "how are 
you?" 

"I am well, boy. How is yourself since?" After a 
moment's thought he continued: "That spalpeen not 
want me to see you, but I catch him some day." 

"That's right, Dan; give it to him hard some time." 

Dan looked cautiously around the room and out of the 
windows. He then took the pipe out of his pocket, and 
shaking the ashes on the palm of his hand, pulled out 
O'Nally's note. Malloj' read it eagerly, and at the con- 
clusion unconsciously muttered: "That's the stu^, Jem. 
I'll bet they won't take you without a struggle. " He 
paced up and down the room for a few minutes, and then 
stopping short addressed Dan, "I want you to go to 
Mulranny by the six o'clock train to-morrow morning." 
He took some silver out of his pocket and offered it to 
Dan. Dan paused a moment, and then said : "I not take it 
for bringing that paper; I take nothin' for that." 
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<r 



Oh, this is not for bringing the paper; it's merely 
the price of a glass of porter from myself." 

''All right; thankee boy; but I take nothing for doing 
anything for Masther O'Nally. " 

"That's right, Dan. Be here at five o'clock to-morrow 
morning." 

•'Yes, boy. Good-by." 

As soon as Dan placed his foot outside the kitchen 
door of Malloy's house, he pulled the money out of his 
pocket and counted it. He found that Malloy had given 
him five shillings, and he felt immensely rich. He took 
the shortest route to the nearest public house, got a 
three penny loaf of bread and a pint of porter, and cut- 
ting up the bread with a short knife which he always 
carried and supping his porter with deliberation, he 
satisfied himself that he was faring luxuriously Having 
finished the loaf of bread (for Dan had a good appetite, 
and was never troubled with indigestion) he called for 
another pint of porter, "just to wash it down." Being 
thus strongly fortified on the inside, he sauntered along 
the street in an easy indifferent mood. The little boys 
would sometimes run after him and pelt stones at his 
bare feet, but he heeded them not. He was on his way 
to Croghan, and if he could see Miss Cornwell he would 
be sure of another pint. But he was very much afraid 
of dogs, and unless spme of the gatemen's children were 
around to save him, he would not venture up to the 
Croghan house alone. Having reached the gatehouse he 
cautiously peeped over the bars to see if any of the dogs 
were around, and seeing none, he took courage and 
opened the gate. The two pints of porter which he was 
just after drinking made him unusually courageous, and 
he went along the narrow road leading to the house — 
very cautiously, it is true, and walking on tiptoe lest 
he should make any noise. He was already in sight of 
the house, and could see a number of people seated on 
the lawn in front, when he was startled by the bark of 
the dogs. They rushed toward him; his courage for- 
sook him, and he ran back, bawling out as he did so : 
"Save me I save me I" Harry Cornwell ran after the 
dogs and called them back, but Dan did not wait to turn 
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round and see if the dogs were after him, but continued 
running at full speed and shouting: ''Save mel'' until 
he got past the gate and closed it after him. Cornwell 
followed him to the gate, and by promises of pie and 
porter succeeded in inducing him to come inside the 
gate, and then catching his arm accompanied him to the 
house. When he came before the group of people seated 
in front of the house, various exclamations escaped the 
different members. ''It's that confounded idiot again,'' 
said Lenwood. "Hang the fool," said Fenton, 'Hhe 
dogs should be allowed to put an end to him." 

"Dan, by Jove I" said Sir George; "the dogs know 
him." 

"It's poor Dan," said Miss Cornwell rising and going 
toward Dan. "Did they bite you, Dan?" 

Dan removed his caubeen bashfully, and before reply- 
ing to Miss Cornwell, looked carefully around his legs to 
see if there was any blood dripping. Then feeling con- 
fident that they did not bite him, he said, "They 
couldn't ketch me; I run quicker than them." 

Miss Cornwell made him sit down on a chair near her- 
self, but this placing of Dan in such high company was a 
little too much for him. He looked ashamed and con- 
fused, notwithstanding Miss Cornwell 's efforts to make 
him him feel at ease. 

"Say," whispered Fenton to Lenwood, "let us ques- 
tion him about the Fenian; he may know something." 

"Dan, "said Lenwood, "How is your friend O'Nally?" 

"Masther O'Nally is all right, boy," said Dan with a 
shake of the head to make his declaration more positive. 

"How do you know that he's all right? Did 3'ou see 
him?" 

"I know it, boy." 

"I'll bet a shilling you have not seen him in a week," 
said Fenton. 

"It isn't a week, boy, since I seen him, and you seen 
him too when he knocked you flat on the boat." 

Fenton blushed deeply and muttered some words 
which were inaudible, and which, considering the com- 
pany in which he then was^ must have been intended to 
be inaudible. 
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Dan saw that his answer had pleased Miss Cornwell 
and displeased Fenton, and he grinned with delight. 

"Ha, ha, Fenton," said Sir George, *'Dan knows 
when and how to strike. You like Mr. O'Nally, Dan, 
don't you?'' 

'*Yes, yer honor, " replied Dan, "and why wouldn't 
me. He save me life, and he give me money always." 

"Saved your life," repeated Lenwood with much con- 
tempt, "and showed by doing it how much of a fool he 
was." 

"Tou not say that, boy, if he was here; you be fraid; 
you a coward," shouted Dan excitedly and pointing his 
finger at Lenwood. 

"I am surprised," said Lenwood to Sir George, with 
an offended air, "that you permit such a fellow to come 
around your house and insult your guests." 

"I think, Mr. Lenwood," replied Sir George, "you 
will admit that you had no right to speak so disparag- 
ingly of Mr. O'Nally. He could have no motive in risk- 
ing his own life to save this poor fellow other than a 
broad- love of humanity. Therefore, to call a man a fool 
for saving the life of another man seems to me entirely 
unwarranted and inappropriate. Again, if you consider 
Dan an absolute fool, you are scarcely justified in taking 
offense at anything he ma3' say." 

"I would not,'^ said Lenwood, "hesitate to call 
O'Nally a fool up to his face if the occasion demanded it, 
and I think 'fool' is a very mild term to be used to him 
when there are so many others expressive of the vilest 
contempt and degradation which may properly be 
applied to him. " 

"Yes," said Fenton, "as the word Fenian, compre- 
hends in its signification the terms robber, assassin, con- 
spirator and felon, the addition of fool to the catalogue 
can be at best but painting the lily." 

"Why you boys should hate O'Nally so," said Harry 
Cornwell, "I am at a loss to understand. He has never 
in his life, as far as 'I know, done anything mean or dis- 
honorable. On, the contrary, his actions have always 
been characterized by a broad-minded humanitarianism, 
a liberality of thought and sentiment, and a magnanimity 
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which I have nevor seen surpassed. I don't believe/' he 
continued becoming enthusiastic in his defense, ''that 
either of you can say anything derogatory to his cour- 
age, and I do not believe that if he were a Fenian for 
twenty years he would do anything either ungentlemanly 
or dishonorable." 

''I am surprised/' said Fenton, "that so loyal a gen- 
tleman as Mr. Corn well should defend Fenians." 

*'I do not defeild Fenians," replied Corn well, "but I 
do defend 0*Nally from aspersions on his character 
which I know to be unjust, and which I have every 
reason to believe would not be expressed in his presence. " 

**I do not very well understand," persisted Fenton, 
"the hair-splitting process by which you condemn Feni- 
anism and defend the principles of an individual Fenian. " 

"I condemn Fenianism from what I have heard of it. 
I do not know enough about it to condemn it upon 
knowledge; but while condemning Fenianisih in the 
abstract, I am not aware of any logical deduction which 
would justify me in regarding with bitter aversion every 
man who may have adopted its principles." 

"That's right, Harry," said Sir George. "Fenians 
are, after all, men who love Ireland better than they love 
England, and who believe that the only way to make 
Ireland free is to fight for it. I am not surprised that 
strong, brave men who consider that the people are 
suffering from the effect of unjust and discriminating 
laws, should be impelled to fall back upon the sword as 
the only means of remedying their grievances. But, 
after all, I think that Ireland should, for its own interest, 
as well as for the benefit of the empire, remain in the 
Union, and therefore, I am against both Fenianism and 
Home Eule. But I can admire the character of a Home 
Euler, and I have commiseration rather than hatred for 
the young men who become Fenians through an intense 
feeling for what they consider their country's wrongs, 
and from a desire of improving the condition of their 
people." 

"If Fenianism is not quickly put down," replied Fen- 
ton, "by the strong hand of the government, it will 
eventually be able to successfully resist the government 
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What then will become of the landed class? Those 
Fenians will grasp everything, and we shall have to leave 
the country or work like the peasants." 

"I do not anticipate any such trouble," said Sir 
George. ''Ireland has neither men nor arms; she has 
not money or ammunition. How, therefore, can she 
fight England?. The thing is extremely improbable, and 
every year that passes bj' renders it more and more im- 
probable. The population of England, Scotland and 
Wales is rapidly increasing; that of Ireland is decreas- 
ing; consequently, every year that passes adds to the 
strength of England and diminishes that of Ireland. 
No, there is no fear of an Irish republic in our day, and 
even if there were such a thing established, I do not be- 
lieve that those landlords who have treated their tenants 
right would be detrimentally affected by it." 

"Sir George," said Fenton, "you are an optimist; you 
take a decidedb' rosy view of the possibility of Fenian 
domination. Do you really think that if O'Nally and 
his kind were running things here, we should be allowed 
to retain our lands for one day?" 

"I believe that if the Fenians are all like O'Nally we 
should have nothing whatever to fear from them." 

"I really cannot agree with you. I don't believe that 
our lives would be worth one hour's purchase." 

"You may have good reasons for believing as you do," 
replied Sir George, "but I have been in Ireland about 
forty years, and I have always been treated as respect- 
fully and courteously as any English landlord in North- 
umberland or Kent. The real trouble with some of the 
landlords is that they do not treat the people right. I 
say, give your tenants a fair chance, and they will appre- 
ciate it. If the landlords spent less of their time and 
money in foreign countries, and gave more attention to 
the condition of their tenants, there would be little 
agrarian agitation and no evictions." 

"You are becoming quifce a Liberal, papa," said Harry 
Comwell. 

"No, I am not a Liberal at all. My politics are, like my 
fathers, of the conservative kind; but I believe in justice 
and right, and these are not the attributes of any party 
— they belong to mankind in general." 
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**But O'Nally and his Fenian crew," said Lenwood, are 
neither Liberals nor Conservatives, don't y' know. Of 
course the Liberals aren't much, but the Fenians are a 
thousand times worse, don't, y* know. Now, my opinion 
is, that the leaders like O'Nally, don't y'know, should be 
hanged, and then the others would give up the job." 

"My plan would be," said Sir George, '*to show 
clemency to those rash young men, and induce them to 
look to the social and industrial instead of the political, 
condition of their people." 

"You do not mean to say that you would not be in 
favor of hanging O'Nally ?" said Fenton somewhat rashly. 

**I mean to say," replied Sir George, "that I would 
not be in favor of hanging him, but that I would do my 
utmost to prevent the imposition of such a sentence upon 
him. If he acknowledged his error, or expressed repent- 
ance, I should use whatever influence I have to procure 
his pardon." 

"Well, I am surprised," drawled Lenwood. 

"I think he just speaks that way for the sake of argu- 
ment," said Fenton rising. 

"Do you want to take a walk, Miss Cornwell?" said 
Lenwood. 

"No, thank you; I prefer to stay home this evening." 

"All right. Let us try a fly on the lake, Fenton," and 
the two young men marched off with their Ashing rods. 

Harry Cornwell had made his escape a few minutes 
before, and was riding his wheel in the direction of the 
house at which Fanny Eeed was staying. He had heard 
that she was out riding with young Lord Burke the even- 
ing before, and Cornwell felt some of the pangs of jeal- 
ousy. He was going along at a rapid rate, and soon 
after he entered the demesne two dashing horses flew 
past him. He heard the light laugh of a lady, and look- 
ing up as the carriage passed saw that Fanny Eeed and 
young Lord Burke were the occupants. She turned 
round and laughingly waved her handkerchief to him, 
then turning to Lord Burke she said something, and 
threw herself back in the carriage laughing heartily. 
Cornwell bit his lip, but continued his ride straight 
ahead. "Look out, Mr. Cornwell, you will run us 
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down/' said a well known voice, and as he looked up he 
saw Miss Began and her brother immediately in front of 
him. "We are taking a spin to Goole Lake; won't you 
join us? 

"With pleasure/' said Harry Comwell turning round 
and riding by the side of Miss Began. 

After the young men had left Croghan, Sir George lit 
a cigar and strolled around through the trees, leaving 
Miss Cornwell and Dan alone on the lawn. 

Dan/' said Miss Cornwell, with apparent indifference, 
do you know where Mr. O'Nally is?" 

Dan's veneration for Miss Cornwell was such that he 
would not tell her a lie ; nevertheless, he would not, even 
at the risk of losing her favor, disclose anything in re- 
gard to O'Nally 's whereabouts. He looked at the ground 
a moment and scratched his head in evident perplexity. 
Miss Cornwell saw his embarrassment and guessed the 
cause. "Dan, I don't want to know where Mr. O'Nally 
is. I only want to know if you know where he is, as he 
has some friends who, if they could communicate with 
him, might be of service to him." 

Dan was relieved, and replied, "I know where he is, 
but not tell none if they kill me." 

"That's right, Dan. Now go around to the kitchen 
and tell the butler that I ordered him to give you some 
porter. Stay there until I send for you." 

Miss Cornwell went up to her own room, opened her 
■writing desk, wrote: "Mon cher, monsieur** on a sheet of 
letter paper, and then threw down her pen. She wanted 
to write a letter to O'Nally informing him of her father's 
desire to use his influence with the government to obtain 
his pardon, provided he would renounce Fenianism and 
become a loyal subject. But it was no easy task to 
frame her thoughts in such words as would make her 
meaning clear to O'Nally, without, at the same time, 
wounding his feelings or giving him the impression that 
she wished him to purchase his liberty by a renunciation 
of his principles. She thought it advisable to write the 
letter in French, as in the event of its falling into the 
hands of third parties — friends or enemies — there was a 
probability that it would be burned as mere nonsense 
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before an interpreter could be obtained. She made sev- 
eral attempts, and tore into shreds four sheets of paper 
upon each of "which she had written a few sentences that 
did not please her. At length, somewhat irritated by 
her repeated failures, she decided to throw diplomacy 
to the winds, and without further deliberation or hesita- 
tion, wrote a letter of which the following is a free 
translation : 

"Dear Mr. O'Nally: Pray pardon the seeming im- 
propriety of my writing you under the present cir- 
cumstances, but as you are not accessible to the mails, 
and as Dan has informed me that he has the entree to 
your castle, I have taken the liberty of congratulating 
3'ou upon your escape on the seas and on the mountains, 
atid of expressing the hope that you will continue to 
elude your pursuers and retain your liberty. At the 
same time, knowing the zeal with which your enemies 
are working against you, and the numbers of policemen 
and soldiers that are scouring the county for the purpose 
of effecting your capture, I feel impelled to suggest — of 
course with the greatest diffidence — that it might be well 
for you to do whatever you could conformable with your 
honor and your patriotic principles, to baffle your 
enemies by making your peace with the government. I 
make this suggestion with the greater confidence, be- 
cause I have every reason to believe that certain influen- 
tial persons would secure a pardon for you in the event 
of your expressing a desire to become reconciled to the 
government. The terms, of course, you could not dictate, 
but I do not think that they would be derogatory to 
your honor — possibly nothing more than an expression 
of repentance for rash deeds and proscribed alliances. 
Of the extreme political principles with which you are 
credited I have little knowledge ; but though I may 
never see you, and may run the risk of being considered 
unconventional and forward even by you, I will say that 
I have the fullest confidence in your honor, as well as 
your total innocence of any criminal conspiracy involv- 
ing or implying morial obliquity. 

Let me add that, provided it does not compromise you 
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in any way, your acting in accordance with the above 
suggestion would be a source of joy to many of your 
friends whom I know, but to none more than to yours, 

''Helena." 

She was about to add Corn well to the name, but hesi- 
tated. "Well," she reasoned "I permitted him to call 
me Helena on the strand at Ennislone, and possibly the 
signature may remind him of that pleasant hour, and 
assist in overcoming his scruples." 

The possibility of Dan beings searched and the note 
found upon him suggested itself to her. How could he 
best conceal it? Many expedients suggested themselves 
to her, but she dismissed them as unsatisfactory. Fi- 
nally she ordered her maid to conduct Dan upstairs to her 
room. In due time Dan made his appearance, consider- 
ably awed by the grandeur which he beheld on all 
sides, and unable to account for this privilege which was 
accorded to him, the more particularly as hitherto he had 
been perfectly satisfied with a back seat in the kitchen. 

"Dan," said Miss Cornwell after the maid retired, 
"do you think you could deliver a note to Mr. 
O'Nally?" 

"Yes," said Dan with a reverential bow which he was 
little in the habit of extending. 

"Is there any danger of your being searched by the 
police?" 

"1*11 mind meself. Thej' search me — not get any 
thing." 

Miss Cornwell held the note in her hand, and pro- 
ceeded to inclose it in an envelope. Dan shook his head 
and said: "That not do; me show you." He then 
emptied his thugeen and explained to her that he would 
put the letter there. She conceded that it was about 
the safest place he could carry it, and rolled up the note 
in the required form and put it in the bowl of the pipe. 
He then proceeded to cover it up with the ashes which 
he had taken out, and Miss Cornwell was obliged to 
admit that Dan had a good deal of acuteness in some 
respects. She gave him some silver, and cautioned him 
to be particularly careful, and promised him many good 
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dinners if he delivered the note to O'Nally. *'I not 
want dinners or nothing for this/' said Dan. "I like to 
do it; Masther O'Nally good friend of me and the peo- 
ple/' and Dan vanished downstairs, made his way to 
the kitchen and out into the yard. As soon as he gained 
the highroad he trotted along to town, helping himself 
to pints of porter on the way, and secured a little room 
in the poorest street in Westport. He was out of bed 
the next morning as soon as the sun's rays had bright- 
ened his little room, and hurried off to Malloy's. He 
had to wait nearly an hour before Steve Malloy opened 
the door and let him in. Malloj' took him up to his 
room, and showing him the two revolvers, told him that 
O'Nally wanted them, and that he was the only one who 
could bring them to him. Dan had never handled a 
gun of any kind, and had a terrible dread of them. Mal- 
loy by much cajoling and persuasion induced him to 
touch them with his hand, and seeing that they did not 
kill him immediately, Dan became emboldened. He 
took them in his hands and signified his assent to carry- 
ing them. "But," said Malloj', "you cannot carry them 
in your hands or in your pockets. The police would 
discover them. Take off your coat and vest, and I'll ^x 
them." He finalb' succeeded in persuading Dan to let 
the pistols and a box of cartridges be belted round his 
body, and inside all his clothing. Dan was very appre- 
hensive, and walked with much caution, fearing that 
any rub or unusual shake would cause an explosion 
which would end his life. He boarded the six o'clock 
train, and appeared before O'Nally as the latter was 
finishing his breakfast. 

"Hello, Dan! Back again? All right, eh?" Dan 
nodded his head in assent. O'Nally knew by the up- 
right figure and the partially extended arms that Dan's 
errand was successful. He took him into one of the 
rooms of Kerrigan's house, and after closing the door, 
said, "Where are they, Dan?" at the same time placing 
his bands strongly against Dan's sides. 

"Ho!" shouted Dan, "Holy Mary/' the remainder was 
in Irish, commanding O'Nally not to touch him or they 
would blow him into the air. Dan quietly and carefully 
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disrobed, and O'Nally loosened the belt to which the 
pistols were attached, and taking one in each hand tried 
the springs and triggers. They worked splendidly. 

''Let them come on now," said he desperately, "they'll 
find a Fenian ready to fight and die for his country." 
After a moment's pause he turned to Dan. "Dan," 
said he, "you are a champion. If ever I am able, I shall 
reward you for this." 

"I want nothin'; if I do nothin' for you, don't want 
somethin." 

There was a little bit of paper extending from the 
barrel of one of the pistols. O'Nally pulled it out, and 
unrolling it, found that it contained two fifty-pound 
notes. He looked into the other barrel, and there was a 
note from Steve Malloy. "Dear Jem," he read, "De- 
lighted to know that you are still free. Better keep to 
the mountains for some time yet, as there are detectives 
without number around here. We have just learned that 
your capture was due to the treachery of Fadden, but 
your gallant dash for liberty has taken the hearts of the 
people. Have been in to see your mother; she is very 
anxious about you, but hopes for the best. Your father 
has, I think, softened toward you, but as you know he 
hates Fenianism. If we can do anything for you, let us 
know by Dan or some other way. The boys would do 
anything for you now; it is as much as we can do to 
keep them down. Have sent the 'dogs' and one hun- 
dred pounds from your mother by Dan. She wanted to 
send more, but I thought it better to wait until we could 
be sure that you would get it. Keep up your spirits, 
old man; you will get out of this all right. The 'boys* 
are anxious to rescue you at any peril, and as you know, 
none of them more so than, yours, Steve." 

"No, Steve; not just yet," muttered O'Nally, as he 
finished the letter. "I will not endanger the success of 
the movement in order to secure my own safety." 

As soon as O'Nally had finished reading Malloy 's note, 
Dan took the thugeen out of his mouth, knocked the 
ashes on the palm of his hand, and pulled forth Miss 
Cornwell's note. He handed it to O'Nally. "I'll be 
around to-morrow about dinner time if you want me," 
said Dan. 
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''Can't you come around about nine o'clock to-night^ 
Dan? I may want you then." 

"All right/' said Dan as he made his way toward the 
door. 

A single glance at the writing told O'Nally that the 
note was from Miss Cornwell. He read it at first rapidly ; 
then threw himself in a chair and read it again slowly 
and carefully. He held it in his hand and looked out 
oyer the fields with a fixed steady stare which indicated, 
intense feeling and labored thought. After a few minutes 
he read the letter again. ''No use," said he to himself, 
rising and walking across the room, "she just wants me 
to renounce Fenianism and Ireland and become a sup- 
porter of the government. She wants me to express 
repentance and sorrow for the little effort I have made 
to improve the condition of my countrymen ; she wants 
me to acknowledge and confess that Fenianism is a 
crime, and that any attempt to break the shackles that 
bind old Ireland is felonious and degrading; she wants 
me to make a public recantation of my political princi- 
ples, because they are proscribed by the hirelings of 
England. Yes, and worst of all, she wants me to betray 
my brothers by deserting them in the hour of danger. 
If there be shame and disgrace in loving Ireland and 
working for her independence, in going forth boldly and 
appealing to the god of battles for the emancipation of 
my country, I can bear with equanimity and a satisfied 
conscience such shame and disgrace, but never, while 
there is life in me, shall I refrain from opposing English 
tyranny, or cease to work for the freedom of my native 
land." 

He sat down on the chair, and his eyes ran over the 
letter again. "Ah," he said, "she expresses confidence 
in my honor. I wonder how she could reconcile it with 
the adoption of the course proposed by her? 'And to 
none more than to yours, Helena!* Well, well, I cannot 
understand it. She must certainly feel some little in- 
terest in me, otherwise she would not have incurred the 
risk of her note being found by the police. I do not 
believe that she would deliberateb' ask me to do any- 
thing that she considered dishonorable. It is simply 
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that she does not understand my position, does not un- 
derstand the gulf that separates me from the government 
party. No, she is too high-souled, too independent, too 
honorable to require me to do an act which in her esti- 
mattion would be dishonorable. Her desire for my safety 
has evidently caused her to overlook completely, or re- 
gard as comparativeb" insignificant, the barriers that 
separate me from her father's party. Helena! Yes, 
Helena! I admit that I love you; love you with all my 
heart, with all the intensity of my nature ; and while the 
rich and titled were throwing themselves at your feet, 
you heeded neither riches nor titles but looked with 
favor upon a poor outcast. Oh, how happy I should be 
in the enjoyment of your love, your beauty ! But it can- 
not be. My life is not my own ; until my country is 
free, I hold my life as the property of my country. 
Love, however strong, must be made subservient to the 
demands of patriotism." 

He. loaded the revolvers and stuck them in his belt. 
Buttoning his coat so as to hide the belt, he walked out 
and joined old Kerrigan and his son in the hayfield. 

You look excited, Mr. O'Nally," said the old man. 

Did Dan bring you any bad news?" 

No, indeed, he would have been a prize for either a 
policeman or a pickpocket notwithstanding his ragged 
and worthless appearance." 

Twice during the day was the house searched by bands 
of policemen. The old man insisted upon O'Nally 
spending most of his time in the den, and could not 
understand why he was so indifferent to the approach of 
the policemen and so reluctant to go into the hut. He 
mildly remonstrated with O'Nally in regard to his in- 
difference in this respect, but O'Nally replied pleasantly 
that he was getting tired of playing the fox and running 
to cover upon the appearance of a few bluecoats. 

O'Nally and young Kerrigan were lying down in the 
grass, and talking about the advisability of O'Nally 's leav- 
ing Mulranny and moving* toward Achill. Kerrigan ex- 
pressed his regret that he should leave them, but if 
O'Nally persisted, he knew several houses down there 
where he would be secure for some time. * 'All right then, ' * 
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said O'Nally ; *'I shall be obliged if you will act as my 
guide to-night and leave me with some of the 'boys' near 
Achill Sound. " 

''We had better start about nine o'clock, and go over 
the mountains." 

"I don't think there would be much danger in taking 
the highway'," said O'Nally. 

"Oh, yes; there are bands of policemen every half 
mile of the road, and they don't let anybody pass with- 
out searching them. No, we'll take to the bogs." 

Old man Kerrigan, who was further down the jReld, 
whistled and made signs. that some one was coming, thus 
intimating to O'Nally the necessity of his going into the 
den. ''No, I won't, " said O'Nally. "They will scarcely 
know me anyhow, and if they do, let them do their best 
or worst. " 

"It's only one man," said Andy Kerrigan, as the 
stranger approached, "and he is not a policeman either." 
The young man looked steadily for a few seconds, and 
then said: "Well, I'll be hanged if it isn't Ladeen 
Feeney." 

"I have heard of Ladeen, " said O'Nally. "The 'boys' 
were often anxious to teach him a lesson." 

The individual referred to as Ladeen Feeney was a 
short, thick-set man between forty and forty-five years 
of age. His face was clean-shaven, showing a large 
mouth with thin lips, and high cheek-bones; eyes small, 
keen and treacherous; brows large; forehead low; head 
narrow in front but abnormally large between the ears. 
He always carried a large riding-whip, and in that part 
of the handle which was usually held in the hand, a large 
quantity of lead was soldered and twisted, making it a 
formidable weapon when swung by the tapering end. 
Ladeen was both agent and bailiff for a small estate on 
the mainland of Mayo near Achill Island. He was also 
process-server and gamekeeper, as well as government 
spy. He opened a country store each year for several 
years, and closed it at the end of the year or sooner, to 
his own enrichment and the loss of his creditors. His 
word was as good as his oath, and both might be bought 
for sixpence. In persecuting the tenants on the estate 
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for which he was agent, and extorting exorbitant rent 
from them (half of which found their way into his own 
pocket) he was barbarously' cruel and rapacious. Neither 
mercy nor compassion ever dwelt within his bosom, and 
he seemed to take a fiendish delight in persecuting the 
poor and weak, and pulling down the houses of those 
who, through death or sickness, were unable to pay the 
rent the very day it became due. He had read the 
notice offering five thousand pounds reward for informa- 
tion leading to the capture of O'Nally, and his avaricious 
heart beat with joy at the prospect of securing the prize. 
He traveled round every day from cabin to cabin, on the 
mountains and in lonely places. After saluting the resi- 
dents in his blandest tone, and trying to make himself 
agreeable by praising everything he could see, he would 
say with apparent indifference: ''Isn't that a fine boy 
that's stopping with ye?" He would carefully watch 
the faces of those questioned to see if they betrayed any 
sign of emotion, and if they clearly denied that any 
**boy" was staying with them, he would say : "May be 
it's in the nixt house he's staying. I thought it was 
here he was." 

He had heard that the police had some suspicions 
about Kerrigan, and he decided to investigate for him- 
self. *'Good luck good luck to you, Misther Kurrigen," 
said he in his blandest, softest tone. ''It's a fine day 
you have for making your hay." "While saying these 
few words his eye had ranged over the field, and he saw 
the two young men lying on the grass. 

"Yes, it's a fine day," answered Kerrigan roughly. 
"What's bringing you up this way?" 

"Oh, nothin' much. I heard that you had a good cow 
for sale, and I came up to have a look at her." 

"You heard what is not true. I have no cow for sale, 
and if I had I would not sell her to you." 

"Oh, now stop your joking, Misther Kurrigen. You 
know I never did nothin' to ye." 

"You didn't, because you couldn't. If I was a tenant 
on a piece of bog you have down at Achill, you would 
have tried to do it." 

"Now, Misther Kurrigen, you aren't fair with me at 
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all. People give me a bad name because I want my own. 
I don't take nothin' that doesn't belong to me." 

**You did not steal all the money you could get from 
the people for the government seed potatoes? You don't 
make your tenants pay double rent and put the most of 
it in your own pocket?" 

"Aisy, aisy, Misther Kurrigen, people are tellin' you 
lies about me. I don't want to quarrel with you ; I want 
us to be friends. ' ' 

"Friends with you I" said the old man scornfully. "I 
would rather be friends with the devil himself." 

*'Ha, ha, ha, you are a droll fellow, Misther Eurrigen. 
But laving all jokes aside, isn't that a fine young man 
that's staying with ye — your cousin's son from Westport, 
I telle ve?" 

'**-Who do you mean?" 

"I mean that young man sitting up there with your 
son, and it seems to me that I seen his face before." 

"You may have; he's from Achill Island." 

"Indadel What's his name? I know most of the 
people in there." 
. "His name is Callaghan." 

"A son of Paddy Callaghan?- I know the young man 
well, and his father too. I must ask him how is his 
father and mother," and without further hesitation 
Ladeen walked up to where O'Nally and young Kerrigen 
were sitting. O'Nally 's hat was pulled down over his 
brows, but Ladeen knew at a glance that the bold, hand- 
some features and the large white hands did not belong 
to any farmer in Achill. Not pretending to notice it, 
however, he stretched out his hand to O'Nally, saying at 
the same time: "How are you Misther Callaghan? You 
are welcome to this part of the counthry. " O'Nally did 
not notice the proffered hand, but asked in a bold voice, 
"Who are you? I don't know you." 

"Don't you know Misther Feeney, the agent for Sir 
Simple's estate? Faithen it's your father and mother 
that would know me well. Shure your father stops in the 
house with me every time he goes to Wesport. " 

"I have heard of you," said O'Nally, "you are Ladeen 
Feeney the bailiff, the spy, the informer." 
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''Well, well, these young people don't know nothing. 
Faith en your father wouldn't say that to me, I'll be 
going Misther Kurrigen, if you think you don't care to 
sell that cow." 

''Ofay go; go on," said the old man impatiently. 
"You didn't come here to buy cows. Go about your 
business, and leave my land as quickly as you can." 

''Ha, ha, ha," laughed Ladeen as he started ofif, "you 
are too hard on me intirely." Then as he turned toward 
the road he muttered : "But I'll pay you back before 
morning you murtherin' Fanian. There's O'Nalb' as 
shure as I'm alive. Five thousand pounds in my pocket 
to-morrow!" and he hastened with all possible speed 
toward the highroad. 

"Well," said the old man, "Ladeen knows you Mr. 
O'Nally, and you must get ready to leave here." 

"Andy and myself had already arranged for my leav- 
ing to-night," said O'Nally, "so he'll be disappointed." 

"There's no time to be lost. Come in and have sup- 
per, and take to the mountains in the direction of Achiil. 
Ladeen will be here with a force of police as soon as he 
can get them from Mulranny." 

When Ladeen had gone sufficiently far to prevent his 
being observed from Kerrigan's house, he started off on 
a trot, and the beads of perspiration soon began to roll 
down his face. "What about," said Ladeen to himself 
as he wiped his face, "it isn't aisy to earn five thousand 
pounds, and this is not much sweat for it either." Just 
then he heard the noise of car-wheels behind, and look- 
ing round saw a side-car coming toward him. There 
were only two passengers on the car, and he saw a chance 
of getting a ride to Mulranny. He stopped short in the 
middle of the road and began to writhe his body as if in 
great Qgony. When the car reached him he was emit- 
ting loud groans as evidence of the intensity of his pains. 
"What's wrong?" asked one of the passengers; "are you 
sick?" 

Ladeen increased his contortions and the loudness of his 
groans for a few seconds, and then in a halting voice 
said: "I'm taken with a colic." The men on the car 
held a short conversation, after which one of them asked 
him: "Where's your home — where are you going to?" ( 
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"I'm going to Mulranny. If I got there onct I'd be 
all right. I have friends there. " 

One of the men jumped down and helped Ladeen to 
get on the oar. The other opened the well of the car 
and pulled out a bottle. He offered it to Ladeen^ say- 
ing, "Try this; it will do you good." Ladeen did not 
hesitate to satisfy himself as to the contents of the bottle, 
and after helping himself to a quantity which showed a 
desire to be generous to himself, he returned the bottle, 
remarking at the same time, "That's great stuff; I feel 
it dthriving away the pain already." 

Ladeen 's groans became less frequent, and in a few 
minutes they ceased altogether. Of course it was to be 
ascribed to the bottle, and Ladeen was duly thankful. 
He reached Mulranny in less than fifteen minutes, and 
went directly to the police barracks. "Any news, Mr, 
Feeney?" said the sergeant as Ladeen entered. 

"Oh, nothin' much. Did you hear anything since?" 

"We have struck several clews, but nothing definite 
has been ascertained." 

"He's a cute fox, and it won't be an eas3' job to touch 
him. Is the inspecthur gone home for the night?" 

"No; he is inside. Would you like to see him?" 

"Well, may be I would just say /Good-night' to him." 

The sergeant announced Ladeen, and the inspector 
told him to come in. After the sergeant withdrew 
Ladeen took a seat near the inspector. "Well, Ladeen, 
did you strike the trail?" said the inspector. 

"Oh, its hard for me when all your men can't do it." 

"You are worth a hundred of them, for you can smell 
a Fenian half a mile away." 

"Oh, I de know. Between me and you I don't want 
to put meself out, for I am not so shure that I would get 
the five thousand pounds." 

"Of course you would get it, and I have received 
authority to add another thousand to it, so that the lucky 
one will get six thousand pounds." 

Ladeen rubbed his hands together in anxious expecta- 
tion, and continued: "And now, suppose you know that 
I knew where he was — this is only supposing, you know 
— and I told you about it, would I get the reward?" 
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"That would depend upon whether we found him 
where you said he was. ' ' 

"But if you found him in the very house where I told 
you he was, would I get it?" 
Certainly." 

Well, would 3'ou mind putting it in black and white? 
Six thousand pounds is a big sum of money, and I 
wouldn't like to lose it." 

"There is no need of putting it in black and white. 
If you know where he is, tell me, and if we capture him 
you will get the money." 

"I amn't sc^in' that I know where he is, but just 
put this down : 'Mister Ladeen Feeney has given me in- 
formation about where O'Nally the. Fanian is, and Mr. 
Feeney is entitled to the reward.' Have 3'ou that 
down?" 

"Yes, but you have not given me the information." 

"No, we are only just thrying it. Now suppose you 
sign it with your name, for the sake of the form you 
know." 

The inspector put his name to the paper. When he 
had finished, Ladeen stooped over and taking up the 
paper, read it. He then folded it neatly and placed it 
in his pocketbook. "Oh, no," said the inspector, "you 
don't play any game on me. Hand me back that paper." 

"Suppose I give you the information about O'Nally, 
can't I keep the paper?" 

"Well, yes," said the inspector with some hesitation. 

"All right. O'Nally is in a house belonging to a man 
of the name of Eurrigen, just about two miles from here. 
Get your men ready at once, and we'll have him here in 
the barracks before one hgur is gone." 

"There's no fooling about this, Ladeen; you are sure 
of it?" 

"I saw him with my own eyes; what more could a 
man want than that?" 

The inspector gave orders to the effect that the men 
be ready to march from the barracks in five minutes ; 
then to proceed in groups of ten along the Newport 
road, leaving a space of about two hundred yards be- 
tween each group. This was done in order to prevent 
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the suspicion that "would naturally follow tlie marching 
of eighty men in a column direct from the barracks. 
Eight groups passed out, and the inspector and Ladeen 
followed on a car. The first group halted about three 
hundred yards from the Kerrigan house, and waited for 
the others to come up. The inspector then ordered them 
to cross the mountain, and surround the house from the 
side furthest from the mainroad. Sixty men were to 
surround the house, while the other twenty with the in- 
spector and Ladeen were to make a complete search of 
the house, stable and barn, and capture O'Nally. If he 
attempted to ecsape they were to use their rifles. 

In the meantime, O'Nally and the Kerrigans had sup- 
per together. The old man was continually giving 
O'Nally advice as to where he should go and what he 
should do, but although O'Nally kept nodding his head 
in acquiescence of the old man's suggestions, he had 
made his own arrangements, and, like most young men, 
was then willing to receive suggestions, but without the 
least intention of acting in accordance with them. 
^ He read Miss Cornweirs letter again, then consigned 
it, with the letter from Malloy, to the flames. If he 
should be arrested, and those letters found upon him, it 
would be decidedly unpleasant for Miss Cornwell, and 
would have the effect of incriminating Malloy. He then 
shook the old man's hand, thanked him sincerely for his 
kindness, and bid him good-by. **Good-by! May the 
Lord save j'ou from the police and the government," 
said the old man with all the sincerity of his nature. 

"Where's Mary?" said O'Nally; "I want to bid her 
good-by." 

"She's with the girl milking the cows in the stable," 
replied Andy, and they both walked toward the stable. 

It was getting dark. The sun had disappeared behind 
the mountains nearly an hour before, but there was still 
that soft twilight so noticeable during the summer 
months in those countries above the fiftieth parallel of 
latitude. There were a dozen or more cows tied in a 
row along the sidewall of the stable. The girls had 
nearly finished milking, but had not yet lit the lamps. 
"Where are you, Mary?" said O'Nally as he entered. "I 
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am going visiting to-night, and thought I would say 
good-by to you before I left." 

As he was bidding her good-by, Andy rushed in and 
said in a whisper, ''the policemen have surrounded the 
house; what will you do?" 

O'Nally thought a moment, and then said quietly, ''I 
don't see anything except to break through their lines." 

"No, no," said Mary, "they would shoot you sure. 
Here, quick, sit on this stool." 0*Nally did not know 
what she meant, but she pressed him down, then threw 
her handkerchief around his head, took a shawl that was 
hanging up and put it around his body, and told him to 
milk away as fast as he could. O'Nally had never milked 
a cow before, but as the handkerchief was hanging well 
over his head in front, and the shawl concealed his body, 
while his legs were underneath the cow's belly and in 
complete darkness, he thought there was a possibility of 
his escaping, and he started to pull the teats. Andy 
Kerrigan and Mary busied themselves in placing quanti- 
ties of new mown grass before each of the cows, and 
everyone was working away quietly when the policemen 
rushed in the door. "Let no one move," said the first 
policeman as he entered. "Who's here?" 

"I'll move," said Andy Kerrigan walking up to the 
policeman; "and when you tell me your business, I'll 
tell you who's here." 

"O'Nally the Fenian is here, and we have orders to 
arrest him." 

Oh, that's it," said Andy in apparent astonishment. 

Well, if that's all you want, search every bit of this 
stable; don't leave an inch of it without searching. But 
may be you'd wait until I get a light for you?" 

"Yes, by all means. It is rather dark here." 

"Mary," he said addressing his sister, "bring in a 
lamp until the officers search this place." 

"All right," replied Mary, and she vanished. 

The cow which O'Nally essa^^ed to milk was kicking 
violently, and if there was much light in the room he 
could not have escaped. After one furious kick which 
attracted the attention of the policemen, Andy turned 
round and said in an angry tone: "Eate Gavan milk 
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that COW easy; she's not accurtomed to rough handling." 
Then turning to the policemen he continued ; "We have 
to employ some girls during the harvest to milk our 
cowsy and some of them don't know much about 
milking/' 

After a few minutes waiting for the lamp, the police- 
man in charge said : "That young lady 'seems to be in no 
hurry with the light. Here Glynn, and you Nulty, just 
hunt around there and see if you find anything. " 

The two policemen went around the stable, turned a 
few creels upside down, examined the hay under the 
cows' heads, and declared that the Fenian was not in 
the stable. "We must have a light," said the fellow in 
charge; "go and get a candle, Nulty." 

If a light were secured by the policemen, O'Nally's 
disguise would not be sufficient to hide him. As soon, 
therefore, as Nulty went out for the candle, Andy Kerri- 
gan walked over to the end of the stable which pointed 
in the direction of Newport, and looking out of a large 
window, made several quick motions with his hands, as 
if urging somebody to hurry on in that direction. The 
policemen saw it, and thinking that he was signaling to 
O'Nally, they all rushed out and started in the direction 
indicated by the movements of Kerrigan's hands. Those 
who were instructed to search the house had finished, 
and were giving up, thoroughly disappointed, when the 
word went round that O'Nally was running across the 
fields toward Newport. In a moment every policeman 
was running as fast as he could in the same direction. 
After running about two hundred yards across the fields, 
the leaders saw a man about one hundred yards in front. 
The word was passed back until every man of the eighty' 
knew that O'Nally was about one hundred yards before 
them. He was running too, and jumping over ditches 
and hedges in a fashion that showed he was well accus- 
tomed to that kind of running. After three or four 
minutes running, the front men began to gain on the 
fugitive. With admirable cunning the latter turned off 
from the fields and made toward the mountains. The 
bog was wet and damp, full of holes and hillocks, and 
they dashed and splashed, tripped and plunged as they 
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sped on. Still, they were gaining on the runaway — that 
is, nine or ten of the men in front were, and the wily 
Fenian tried another stratagem. He made directly for a 
soft morass, and plunged right in up to his knees, splash- 
ing the muddy water on every side of him. The police- 
men, nothing daunted, followed, but the heavier men 
sank so deep in the marsh that they were obliged to give 
up the chase. Having crossed the morass, the pursued 
steered his course for a steep hill that rose abruptly from 
the soft lowland. He was pretty tired after getting out 
of the morass, and the steep hill made him pause. He 
looked behind him and saw that not more than seven or 
eight men had crossed the marsh, but two of them were 
gaining rapidly on him. He made a desperate effort up 
the hill, but could not shake off the two foremost of his 
pursuers, and before he reached the top they had him by 
the shoulders, and presented pistols to his forehead. 
They were completely out of breath, and could not speak. 
They threw themselves down on the wet heather, keep- 
ing their captive between them. He was just as tired as 
his captors, but seemed to forget his exhaustion in his 
terrible fear of the pistols. In a couple of minutes two 
or three others straggled up, and one of them looking at 

the prisoner exclaimed: "Well, I'll be d d if it isn't 

Dan Joe." 

''Yes, that's me," said Dan getting courage at the 
mention of his name, ''and what did I do, boy?" 

As the others arrived and were told that it was Dan 
Joe and not O'Nally that they had b'een following, they 
gave expression to their disappointment in words more 
forcible than elegant 

It began to dawn on Dan that he was not wanted at 
all, and that the police had made a mistake. "Let me 
go, I want to go home, boy," said he after he had sum- 
moned up his courage. 

"Well, we might as well take him to the inspector," 
said his captors, and they forthwith marched Dan down 
the hill which caused them so much trouble to ascend. 
Dan protested vigorously when he found that they had 
made a mistake, and did not want to arrest himself. 
"Let me go, boy," he would say to each policeman that 
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approached him: ''I'll make you hop for takin' me, 
boy." 

When they reached the foot of the hill they met the 
inspector and Ladeen, who had just succeeded in plough- 
ing through the morass, and were completely exhausted. 
'"Keep on to him/' said Ladeen; ''don't let him go 
again." The inspector threw himself on the heather, 
wet and fatigued, and asked that O'Nally be brought 
before him. One of the men quietly remarked that it 
was not O'Nally they had caught but Dan Joe. The in- 
spector was in a rage, but he had not then sufficient 
breath to express himself. Ladeen kicked and swore, 
and was with difficulty prevented from hitting Dan with 
his whip. "But," said he to the inspector, "won't I get 
the reward now that I told you where he was?" 

"Shut up; I have a good mind to put you in a cell for 
two days." 

"I thought I would be done out of my money. This 
is a nice way to threat me. ' ' 

"See how you have treated us," replied the inspector 
angrily; "look at the state that I am in; look at my 
men, and their clothes; and all the result of your think- 
ing that you saw O'Nally." 

"There isn't no thinkin' about it; I seen him with my 
eyes." 

"Yes, and if we were not here you would still see him 
with your eyes. You will see him often before you get 
us on such a chase again. " 

Dan was questioned as to where he was going, and 
why he ran away. He answered without hesitation that 
he was going to a friend's house, and was making a short 
cut through the iields when he saw the policemen com- 
ing toward him. He then got afraid and ran away. 
Dan was always supposed to be very much afraid of the 
police, and his explanation was considered satisfactory. 
The truth was that Dan was going to see O'Nally in 
accordance with his promise of that morning when he de- 
livered the pistols and Miss Cornweirs note, and seeing 
the policemen approach him, he thought it advisable to 
run a short distance and hide himself. But no oppor- 
tunity offering, he was obliged to continue the race. 
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The fact of his being barefoot (for Dan never wore a 
shoe), and being accustomed to run through the fields 
and bogs, gave him a great advantage over the police- 
men. 

The inspector and his eighty men returned to Mul- 
ranny, very much exhausted in strength and dilapidated 
in appearance, and vowing that there would be at least 'a 
reasonable certainty that any man seen in the distance 
was O'Nally before they started to pursue him. 



i 
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CHAPTER XVn, 

o'nallt M£Ets ladeen feenet again, and falls into the 

hands of the police. 

As soon as all the policemen had dashed off in the 
direction of Newport, O'Nally and young Kerrigan took 
the opposite direction, and crossed the fields toward 
Achill Sound. O'Nally was apprehensive lest the police 
should return quickly, and finding young Kerrigan ab- 
sent, hunt him up and arrest him on suspicion. He 
therefore urged Kerrigan to leave him in the house of 
one of the 'Boys' in Tonragee, a little village about four 
miles from Mulranny. Kerrigan was reluctant to leave 
him there, saying that there was no house in Tonragee 
fit for him to stop at. O'Nally, however, persisted, 
alleging that any house which would atford him shelter 
was good enough, and finally persuaded young Kerrigan 
to introduce him into the family of a John Clary in 
Tonragee. Clary had three sons who were members of 
the Fenian organization, and they were delighted to have 
under their roof the man who had proved himself true to 
the cause. The house, like those of nearly all the small 
farmers in Ireland, was composed of two rooms and a 
kitchen, and one of the rooms was given over to O'Nally. 
He spent a few days here quietly, and began to forget 
that there were four or five hundred men hunting him 
up. In the afternoon of the third day, when all the 
family were having a pleasant time inside, one of the 
neighbors rushed in and said, "Here's the police." 

"How many?" said O'Nally quietly. 

"Four." 

"Better fight them," said he, and he was about to rush 
into the room for his pistols. But two of the young 
men caught hold of him and almost threw him into the 
bed. "Start the cry," said they to the others, and im- 
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mediately all the women were crying as loud as possible. 
They covered O'Nally with the bedclothing, put a big 
woolen handkerchief over his head and a linen one over 
his mouth. One of the women ran down to the door, 
and began to cry as loud as she could, with all the 
apparent anguish of heartbreaking grief. When the 
sergeant and his men came near the door they halted, 
and the sergeant asked her the cause of her grief. Be- 
tween sobs and wails she gave him to understand that 
her brother was dying with the fever. "What kind of a 
fever?" said the sergeant. 

"Arrah, the docther said it was the worse kind of a 
faver, and an^^^ one taking it wouldn't live. Hokeneeol" 
and she went on crying. 

The sergeant asked his men if they were afraid of 
fevers, and one of them answered that he was not afraid 
of fevers or anything else. The sergeant ordered him 
to go in and search the house, adding in an undertone : 
"Just look around; there's no fear of O'Nally being in a 
house having the fever." 

The policeman went in, casually looked around, did 
not go near the bed, and came out reporting that he was 
not there. They were not slow to take their departure, 
the sergeant uttering some reflections upon the service 
which compelled men to endanger their lives and endure 
such hardships for the sake of one Fenian. 

O'Nally left the Clary house that evening, and it was 
fortunate for him, as the inspector got some intima- 
tion of the fact that O'Nally was staying there an I 
sent twenty men, who surrounded and searched the 
house at three o'clock the next morning. Needless to 
say, they did not find O'Nally that time. He spent 
several days in that neighborhood, but not more than one 
night in any house, and even then there was considera- 
ble danger, as the police compelled the occupants of each 
house to open their doors at any hour of the night, and 
permit the police to search the house." 

A few nights after he left Clary's he was staying for 
the night at a small house where there was but one room 
and the kitchen. He was sleeping in the room. About 
one o'clock in the morning there was a knock at the door. 
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To the question, "Who's there?" came the answer, "The 
police. Open the door immediately ; we want to search 
the house." 

O'Nally was out of bed in a moment, pulled on his 
clothing, put his pistols in his belt, and imitating an old 
man's Yoice said: "All right; I'm opening the door." 
Of course the house was perfectly dark, and fortunately 
the night was dark also. O'Nally opened the door 
quietly, and stood behind it. The four policemen rushed 
in. "Light a lamp," commanded the sergeant. One of 
the family went to hunt up a lamp, and O'Nally quietly 
slipped out. One of the policemen saw him as he was 
going oufc the door, and asked him where he was going. 
O'Nally did not reply, but ran around the house. The 
policemen started after him, but he was too fleet of foot 
for them, and was soon lost in the darkness. After 
going a considerable distance he struck the mountains 
again, and finding a comfortable little nook, threw him- 
self down on the heather. He slept there during the 
remainder of the night, and when the sun peered above 
the horizon, and he could observe that he was in the 
middle of a mountainous region without a house in sight, 
he lay down again, and slept soundly for several hours. 
When he awoke again, it was, as far as he could judge 
from the position of the sun (as he had no watch), about 
ten o'clock. He was not well acquainted with that part 
of the country about Achill Sound, and was at a loss to 
know which wfty to go. He decided, however, to follow 
the bed of a little river that flowed through the moun- 
tains until he came in sight of a village or a house by 
which .he could determine his whereabouts. After fol- 
lowing the course of. the river for nearly a mile, he saw 
wreaths of smoke curling up from the chimney of a little 
house a short distance in front, and as he was decidedly 
hungry, he felt glad at the prospect of being afforded 
an opportunity to satisfy his appetite and to rest his 
limbs. The house was one of those poor, small hovels 
found only in the mountains, consisting of only one 
room and a kitchen, the latter serving also as a stable 
for one or more cows and a horse. The outside of the 
little house appeared to O'Nally dreary and uninviting. 
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From its unprepossessiug aspect he concluded that it 
did not belong to one of the favorites of the government, 
and he walked up to the door and entered without fear 
or hesitation. Adopting the custom of the people in 
those parts, he said as he entered: ''God save all here." 

"God save you kindly," feebly responded a voice 
from the fireside. O'Nally advanced toward the fire, 
and without further ceremony took a seat on a bench that 
extended along the side of the bed. There were two 
small children sitting on the fioor, and the mother, sit- 
ting by the fireside, held a baby in her arms. The heavy 
breathing of a man in the bed indicated that he was 
suffering from some kind of sickness. There was an old 
dresser standing up against the wall on one side of the 
house; a few small stools on the earthen fioor, and the 
bed on which the man was lying, completed the furni- 
ture. The whole indicated abject poverty. 

After O'Nally took his seat, the woman said, while her 
sobs almost choked her: "M^' husband is sick for the 
last two months from pleurisy, and I'm afraid he's get- 
ting worse." 

O'Nally asked if the doctor had attended him, and she 
replied, "Shure we can't afford to pay for the doctor, 
and he won't come without paying down the money. 
But the worst of it all," she continued, *'we can't pay 
the rent because my husband hasn*t earned anything in 
the last three months, and the landlord is going to put 
us out." 

''Who is your landlord?" 

"Sir Simple, I believe, but he does not oome here at 
all; it's Ladeen Feeney that does it all." 

Ladeen that is going to put you out, is it?" 
It is the same fellow, and he never lets any one, the 
more so if they are weak or sick, to stop in one day after 
the rent is due." 

"Too bad. Is your rent due?" 

"It'll be due the day after to-morrow, and he is here 
every day telling us to prepare for to be thrown out on 
the hills." 

"Have you anything to eat? I feel hungry, and 
should like to have some bread and tea." 
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''Ah, thon I'm ashamed to offer you ^hat we have, for 
it's nothing but Indian meal." 

''And have you anything for your sick husband but 
Indian meal?'' 

"Not a bit." 

O'Nally put his hand in his pooket and pulled out the 
two fifty-pound notes. He had not changed them, and 
it occurred to him that the changing of a fifty-pound 
note in that poor locality would arouse suspicion. How- 
ever, he could not bear to see the poor man dying as 
much from hunger as from sickness, and he handed her 
one of the notes, saying: "Go down to the village, and 
get some good bread. Bring also some sugar and tea and 
meat, and two bottles of good brandy." 

"How much money is this, sir?" said she in surprise. 

"That is a fifty-pound note." 

"Fifty pounds 1" said she in amazement. "Arrah, 
Jack," she continued in a plaintive voice to her husband, 
"look at this fifty pounds." 

The man turned round, and looked suspiciously at 
O'Nally. "Stranger," said he, "is this fifty pounds 
your own, or where did you get it?" 

"Yes, it's my own," replied O'Nally, knowing of 
course that the sick man had every reason to be suspi- 
cious on account of his ragged clothing and poor appear- 
ance, so much out of keeping with the owner of fifty 
pounds. "As to where I got it," continued O'Nally, 
"that cannot concern you. It is mine, and I am willing 
to share it with you." 

"You are a working-lad, aren't you?" said the sick 
man. "How then could you make fifty pounds, and in 
one lump, too? Mary," he continued, addressing his 
wife, "hand him back that money; we don't want any 
of it. I would die ten times before I would touch what 
wasn't got right." 

O'Nally understood the sick man's scruples, and ad- 
mitted that he was justified in drawing the conclusion 
which he had suggested. He was unwilling, however, 
to leave them in the utterly destitute state in which they 
were, but was at a loss to know by what means he could 
make them understand that the money was not stolen by 
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him. As a last resource he decided to repeat the cur- 
rent Fenian passwords, and no sooner had he uttered 
them than the sick man jumped up in his bed, and stared 
wildly at O'Nally. The latter then gave the sign, and 
the sick man gave the countersign. They grasped each 
other's hands, and the sick man immediately apologized 
for what he had said. O'Nally then told him who he 
was, and Jack Geelt3% for such was the sick man's name, 
was overpowered with sorrow at having insulted O'Nally. 
Mrs. Geelty was quickly dispatched to the village with 
the fifty-pound note, and in due time returned with a 
little bag of one-pound notes and sovereigns, and a sup- 
ply of food such as had never before passed inside the 
doors of the little house. The brandy revived the sick 
man ; the children were happy with abundance of bread 
and tea, and everybody appeared cheerful where a few 
hours before it was dreary and desolate. O'Nally slept 
in the little room during the night. After breakfast the 
next morning he walked out among the little patches of 
cultivation which appeared here and there in the moun- 
tain waste, like oases in a desert. He lay down on a 
soft, grassy spot, and gave his whole thoughts to devis- 
ing some means of escape. The nomadic life was be- 
coming unpleasant. The romance of the situation had 
passed away after the first few days, and the stern reali- 
ties of poor food, poor clothing and poor beds had taken 
its place. His present mode of life was insupportable. 
He was not sustained by the consciousness that he was 
doing some good for Fenianism or for Ireland ; he was 
suffering hardships and privation, but there was no 
benefit to flow from them, and his time and exertions 
were practically wasted. It was much better to di« a 
hundred times than be hunted down and obliged to run 
away like a frightened deer from the belted minions of 
the government. He sprang to his feet and walked 
toward the house, resolving to do something, anything, 
rather than continue burrowing and hiding. 

When he reached the Oeelty hut he heard the sound 
of angry voices within. He stopped a moment and lis- 
tened. "You will pay it to-morrow morning, or out 
you'll go, every one of ye," said a person within, and it 
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seemed to O'Nally that the voice was familiar. It con- 
tinued: "Oh, ye think ye can fool me, do ye? You 
think that because your husband is pretending to be sick 
that you can have this fine land for nothing and ye'r 
cows ating up everything on the mountain " 

'*You know we have no cows; j'ou know that you took 
the last one we had for the rent," interrupted Geelty's 
wife. 

"Well, why don't you get some? How am I going to 
get my rent out of this owld house? There's nothin' in 
it, but I wish I could put every one of you to jail ; that 
would make ye pay it or ye'd rot in the jail. Can't ye 
borrj^ it? There's a dthresser there; why don't you sell 
it? And you have two beds in the house; why don't 
you sell them? No, you won't. "Well, to-morrow morn- 
ing as shure as I live, every mother's son of ye will be on 
the mountain." 

O'Nally could tell by the voice that the speaker was 
coming toward the door, and he had barely time to run 
around the corner of the house when Ladeen Feeney 
came out, and walked down the little path leading from 
the house to the main road, muttering to himself all the 
time. O'Nally ran around the outside of a fence that 
protected a small field of potatoes and rye, and by this 
circuitous route managed to get some distance in front of 
Ladeen. He then turned back on the little path so as to 
meet Feeney. 

Ladeen was too busily engaged in uttering threats 
against and execrations upon the unfortunate family 
that could not pay him his rent, to notice the approach 
of O'Nally until the latter was within a few 3'ards of 
him. Ladeen looked up at him quickb^ Bud scrutinized 
his countenance for a few seconds. O'Nally saw by the 
expression on his face and the knowing look in his eye 
that Ladeen recognized him. "How are you to-day 
Ladeen?" said O'Nally brusquely. 

"I'm well, I'm well; how are you Misther— Misther — 
ah, I forget yer name now." 

"You called me Callaghan the last time we met." 

"Aw, yes, Misther Callaghan from Westport." 

"I thought it was from Achill. You said j'ou knew 
my father Paddy Callaghan in Achill." 
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''So I do, Misther Callagban. I was think in' of some 
friends of mine in Westport. " 

"Have you friends in Westport?** 

"Oh, yes, plenty of them. I have friends everywhere 
I go, Misther Callaghan. The people all like me, I don't 
be hard on them, ye know.'* 

''Do you know that O'Nally whom the police are look- 
ing for?" 

Ladeen was somewhat unprepared for this, and he 
hesitated a moment. At last he said: ''No; I don't 
know the gentleman. They say, these that knows him, 
that he's a fine young gentleman." 

"But you know he is a Fenian. You don't like 
Fenians, do you? ' 

"Indeed I have nothin' against them, and never had. 
Between you and me (if I can thrust you) " 

"Yes, you can trust me," said O'Nally with a smile. 

"Well, as I was saj-in', between you and me, I do 
them a good turn, and they do the same thipg for me 
now and again. We help each other." 

'*That is, you give the government information about 
them and get them transported, and some of their friends 
use the card on your back." 

"Aw, no." 

"Aw, yes. I know you well, and you know me. 
Don't try to tell me that you are not a spy and an 
informer." 

Ladeen wanted to appear as if he were merely amused 
at this denunciation. "Now," continued O'Nalb;, "you 
tried to get me into the hands of the government, know- 
ing well that if you succeeded I should be hanged or 
transported. I have you in my hands now," and he 
pulled out the two pistols from under his coat and 
pointed them at Ladeen. Ladeen 's legs shook under 
him, and he was on his knees in a moment begging for 
mercy. "No mercy, Ladeen," said O'Nally resolutely, 
"unless you promise to do certain things that I will ask 
you to do." 

"Oh, I'll promise anything I'll do anything; I'll be- 
come a Fenian if you want me." 

"Oh, no, Ladeen, don't be uneasy about getting into 
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the Fenian ranks. Your cowardice would be an effec- 
tive bar even if you were not the mean, contemptible, 
avaricious creature that you are. But promise me that 
you will not evict, unless ordered to do so by the land- 
lord, the occupants of any house where sickness is, or 
where death has taken away the father of a family." 

**I promise you that I'll never do it." 

"Ladeen, I have to take your word for it now, but if 
you continue to evict the sick and the orphans, you will 
get no mercy the next time you meet a Fenian." 

Ladeen was loud in his protestations of fealty to Fe- 
nianism and Home Rule, and his detestation of landlords, 
but 0*Nally stopped him, saying, "What's the good of 
lying in that manner? You know that you now hate 
the Fenians and Home Eule more strongly, if possible, 
than ever before. Get up and go your way. Go, as 
doubtless you will, to the nearest police station, and tell 
them that you met O'Nally. You may get the reward 
yet, Ladeen ; but if 3'ou do, it will be because these pis- 
tols have no bullets in them, or your skin is bullet-proof. " 

Ladeen arose and departed. O'Nally walked up the 
little path to the Geelty house, gave them ten pounds to 
pay the rent and get some nourishment foj the sick 
man, and took to the mountains again. Geelty gave him 
directions which would enable him to reach before night 
the house of a Fenian at Achill Sound, and O'Nally bent 
his steps thither. Being obliged to avoid the highroads, 
he often found it necessary to make circuitous routes 
through the mountains, when his passage would be 
barred by an impassable marsh, a small lake or a roaring 
mountain torrent. It was already dark, and he had not 
reached the house indicated by Geelty. Feeling a kind 
of security in the darkness, he turned from the mountain 
paths to the highroad, and walked along as indifferently as 
if he were an ordinary farmer coming home from his 
day's labors. He filled his pipe with tobacco, but could 
not find a match in his clothes. A sharp turn in the 
road brought him almost face to face with two policemen 
who werb coming toward him. They were not more than 
twenty yards ahead when he saw them, but his mind was 
made up in a moment. He walked up to them and said, 
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with as good an imitation of the local farmer as he could 
assume: ** Got a match?** 

Had O'Nally known the custom of the country people 
better, he would have known that they never asked the 
police for any favor, and 0*Nally's request, as well as the 
tone of his voice, were entirely different from that to 
which the policemen had been accustomed. Instead of 
complying with his request, they eyed him sharply, and 
asked him his name. ''Oh, that's neither here nor 
there,** said O'Nally deprecatingly. **I asked you foi' a 
match; I didn't ask you for your names.'* 

This tone of implied equality and easy familiarity \\&& 
too much for the official dignity** of the policemen. 
''We'll have you understand," said he who appeared to 
be the senior, "that we are police officers, and you can- 
not talk to us in that manner.** 

The consequential air and haughty superciliousness of 
the policeman nettled O'Nally, and he forgot for the 
moment the character he was playing. He therefore 
answered in his usual manner — "If you will be good 
enough to indicate in what manner it would be pleasing 
to your dignity that I should address you, it is possible 
that, for the consideration of a match, I may conform to 
your requirements.*' 

"Where are you from?" asked the policeman. "You 
are not a farmer; one can see that from your speech." 

"What acute perception! W^hat keen discernment! 
And in a policeman tool If I am not a farmer, what am 
I? I am interested just now in knowing what I am. 
Be good enough to give me the match first ; I have not 
had a smoke since morning." 

"You are a suspicious character, and I should not be 
surprised if you were O'Nally himself." 

"And, pray, what kind of an animal is this O'Nally to 
whom you are inclined to think I bear some ear marks of 
similarity?" 

"We are not here to answer your questions, but you 
are to answer ours. * ' 

"Ha, ha, ha, you are putting on airs. Don't be in a 
hurry — at least not until you have given me the match." 

"I ask you for the last time. What is your name, and 
where do you reside?" 
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'^I reside — well, you know that better than I do; and 
my name — are you sure that you want to know my 
name?" 

''Arrest the fellow, Hanna/' said the senior to his 
comrade. Hanna attempted to grasp O'Nally by the 
arm. 

"No hurry about the job, my friend," said O'Nally 
taking a step backward, and pulling out at the same 
moment his two pistols. ''Hold up your hands, boys," 
said he coolly but resolutely. The senior policeman at- 
tempted to pull his gun from his belt, but O'Nally 
clicked the trigger of his pistol, and said: "Don't com- 
pel me to shoot. If you put your hand to your belt 
until I give you authority to do so, you shall die." 

"O'Nally, we know you," said the policeman, "and 
you will pay for this." 

"Perhaps so," replied O'Nally, in the same cool man- 
ner. "The government thinks it has some accounts to 
fix with me, and the killing of two policemen would not 
be much of an increase to the bill. You have some 
matches, have you not? Well, put that left hand in 
your pocket, and throw a few matches on the road." 

The policeman threw a small box of matches at his 
feet. 

"Oh, no," said O'Nally, "that trick does not work. 
Now, Attention! Backward, Guide right! March!" 

After they had gone backward for five or six paces, 
O'Nally picked up the box of matches, lit his pipe with 
his left hand, retained the pistol in his right, and puffed 
away calmly. "Now, boys, we must part company," 
said he. "Policemen and Fenians don't herd very well 
together. Just leave your rifle here, and cross the fields 
for about two hundred yards. I will keep the rifle and 
watch you closely until you are about that distance. 
Then sit down and remain there for five minutes, after 
which you may come back, and you will find the rifle 
here. But remember that if you do not do exactly as I 
say, I will use your own rifle on you. My position is 
desperate, and I am prepared to adopt desperate means 
to insure my own safety." 

The policemen seeing that he was determined, and 
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not caring to risk an encounter where their enemy had the 
advantage, walked across the fields and sat down when 
O'Nally whistled, which was the prearranged signal. 
O'Nally then laid down the rifle, and walked back for a 
short distance on the road which he had already traveled 
before meeting the policemen. Then, when he had 
turned the angle in the road and disappeared from their 
view, he crossed the fields, and taking a circuitous route 
in the direction in which he was going immediately 
before he met the policemen, came out on the highway 
about half a mile in front of the spot where he had the 
rencontre with the officers. 

The policemen, on the other hand, after he had disap- 
pered, and before the &ye minutes were up, ran back to 
where the rifle was la.ving, and started off in the direc- 
tion in which they saw O'Nally walk, determined to fol- 
low him until they received reinforcements, or if an 
opportunity presented itself, to shoot him. They fol- 
lowed the road for upward of two miles, but they could 
not see him. They met a detail of four policemen com- 
ing toward them, and reported their meeting with the 
Fenian, but suppressed that part of it which might con- 
demn them as cowards. The four policemen were posi- 
tive that no one answering his description had passed 
them. They, therefore, prepared for another meeting 
with the Fenian, and the six men carried their pistols in 
their hands until they arrived at the police barracks at 
Achill Sound. 

O'Nally had arrived at the Sound a considerable time 
before them, and going into a little shop, purchased a 
whip of the kind used by cattle-dealers. Cracking his 
whip in the approved fashion, he sauntered into the 
little hotel at the Sound and ordered supper. There 
were a few other cattle dealers in the hotel, and they 
immediately besieged the newcomer with questions re- 
garding prices in Liverpool and the latest market quota- 
tions. O'Nally knew very little about the price of cattle, 
and felt that if he attempted to give them the informa- 
tion asked for, he would be found out. So, pleading 
fatigue and hunger, he made them desist in their ques- 
(;ioning until he should have eaten his supper, when he 
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would be happy to give them all the information he 
possessed. 

The little hotel was within one hundred yards of the 
police barracks, and if anything should occur during the 
night which would throw suspicion on him, there was not 
the remotest possibility of escape. He, therefore, re- 
solved to leave the hotel as soon as he finished his sup- 
per, and carrying his resolution into effect, crossed the 
bridge which connects the island of Achill with the 
mainland. Achill was comparatively free from the police 
searchers, and he thought he might be able to remain 
there for a few da.ys until some opportunity i>resent6d 
itself which would enable him to leave Ireland. The 
police barracks are situated at the Achill side of the 
bridge, and as O'Nally passed along the road which leads 
by the barracks, there were upward of a dozen policemen 
loitering about. He imitated the slow, ungainly walk of 
the farmer, and cracked his whip occasionally. He was 
allowed to pass unchallenged, and apparently unnoticed. 
His appearance at this time, however, would scarcely 
suggest to the mind of the ordinary policeman, the 
0*Nally described in the papers, or the type of gentle- 
man which his father's wealth and his own popularity 
would justify the imagination in conjuring up. For the 
purpose of aiding his disguise, he had refrained from 
washing his face with the scrupulosity to which he was 
accustomed. A short growth of soft, downy hair cov- 
ered his face. His hair was uncombed, and fell in dis- 
ordered masses over his head and down his forehead. 
His clothing, originally intended as a farmer's working 
suit, was considerably the worse for wear since he put 
it on. His disguise was, therefore, to ordinary people 
complete, and most policemen are certainly not more 
than ordinary in discernment and penetration. 

As he traveled along, humming a spirited national 
air and cracking his whip at intervals, he began to think 
what he should do in order to procure shelter for the 
night. The rain, too, was beginning to fall heavily, and 
there was a strong, cold breeze blowing. It was not a 
night for sleeping on the heather, and he did not know 
a single family on the island. Ai he was debating with 
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himself what he should do Iijb heard a car coming along, 
behind him. He started to whistle, "The rocky roads to 
Dublin/' with vim, and cracked his whip with renewed 
vigor. "Good-evening," said he as the car approached: 
"Going far this way?*' 

By this time he had noticed that the three men on the 
car were policemen, but he had gone too far to recede. 
"Yes, replied the one who was driving, "we are going 
about five miles — to Cashel." 

"I thought you might be going to Keel, and I was 
going to ask a 'lift' from you." 

"Jump up," said the driver. "I know you; you are 
Sam Egan the gamekeeper, aren't you?" 

"No, I am only his brother," said O'Nally with 
diffidence. 

"No matter," rejoined the policeman, "I know Sam 
well, and he is a guarantee that all the family are govern- 
ment people. Jump up." 

O'Nally obeyed this command and took a seat beside 
the policeman sitting on the right side of the car. 

They soon began to question him about O'Nally, and 
the possibility of his coming to Achill. "K he ever 
comes inside the sound," said the big fellow in com- 
mand, "we shall have him nabbed in one day. He 
would never sleep a night here except in the barracks." 

"They say," ventured O'Nally timidly, "that this 
same Fenian is a pretty hard fellow to get hold of." 

"That's what they think because they don't know how 
to go about him. Why, the fellow had the audacity to 
walk out before Ladeen Feeney and threaten to take his 
life. Two policemen who arrived at the Sound barracks 
just before we left, reported that they met a suspicious 
character on the road, whom they believe to be O'Nally, 
but he ran off to the mountains before they could come 
near enough to shoot him or properly identify him." 

"So," thought O'Nally, "they have given their version 
of the case." "Why didn't Ladeen Feeny catch the 
fellow?" said he aloud. 

"Well, Ladeen is a coward anyway; and beside, 
there are some stories to the effect that this Fenian is a 
good shot, and not very slow to use his pistols. I would 
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like to meet him, thougb; I would have him arrested 
before he could touch his pistols." 

They continued to discuss O'Nally, and the big fellow 
in command was continually boasting of what he would 
do to O'Nally if he met him. 

When they arrived at the little village of Cashel, they 
pulled up at the police barracks there, and O'Nally 
alighted to continue his journey. As he was departing 
he said to the big fellow: "I would like you to get a 
chance at the Fenian, and maybe if you watch well you 
will. I would like to be there to see you give him a 
good beating." 

''That's right; I would give him such a beating that 
he would never forget it. If you see any sign of him, 
be sure and let me know." 

Walking along the road for about a quarter of a mile, 
O'Nally saw that a large space of ground on the side of 
the road was inclosed with a high fence which was cov- 
ered with furze, and indicated that the occupier was a 
person of some consequence. The large iron gate, by 
which admission to the grounds could be procured, was 
closed, and O'Nally was obliged to climb over it. A 
short distance in front there were buildings of various 
kinds, and going a little further on, he saw the outline 
of a steeple raised against the dark sky. He concluded 
at once that the building was a monastery, and going up 
to the door, he raised the knocker and paused for a 
response. After a few seconds, a small emaciated brother 
came to the door, and demanded to know his business. 
O'Nally explained to him that he was overtaken by the 
storm, and being a stranger, did not know where to 
obtain lodging for the night. The monk asked him sev- 
eral questions — his name, his father's name, where he 
was from, what he was doing in Achill, etc., etc. Need- 
less to say, O'Nally did not tell his real name, and his 
answers generally were unsatisfactory to the brother, 
who closed the door in his face and bade him remain 
there until he consulted with the superior. After the 
lapse of four or five minutes, although O'Nally thought 
it was half an hour at least, the little monk appeared at 
the door again, and told him to enter. O'Nally passed 
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in, and was about to take a seat when one of the monks 
forbid him, telling him that he should remain standing. 
O'Nally bowed, although not with reverence. All the 
monks in the building were now assembled in the small 
room into which O'Nally was introduced. They were 
all seated, and he who appeared, by the deference which 
the others paid to him, to be the superior, questioned 
O'Nally closely. The superior was a tall man, with a 
broad forehead, and fine noble features. There was no 
affectation of piety about him ; he was not always strik- 
ing his breast, or continually turning his eyes upward. 
O'Nally was not in good humor on account of the man- 
ner in which he was treated. He refused to answer the 
questions put to him by the superior, as they were of 
such a nature as to reveal his identity if truthful answers 
were made. He told the superior boldly that if they did 
not want to shelter the stranger irrespective of his creed 
or politics, his family or calling, he would not impose 
himself upon them. After this bold and somewhat de- 
fiant speech the whole company of monks, with the ex- 
ception of the superior, rose up and said : 

**Put him out." **A night on the mountains," the 
little fellow added, "will lessen both his impiety and his 
insolence." In his irritation at being interrogated in 
such a manner, O'Nally forgot his disguise, and the 
sharp eye of the superior saw at once that the stranger 
was not an ordinary farmer; and having often seen 
O'Nally in his youth, he concluded that it was the 
Fenian who was standing before him. O'Nally put on 
his hat in their-presence, and proceeded toward the door. 
"Stay," said the superior, "we cannot permit any man 
to leave the monastery on such a night as this." 

"The heather," replied O'Nally, "is to me a more com- 
fortable bed than the best down in your dormitory, given 
with the reluctance and disinclination which you have 
exhibited." 

While O'Nalb'' was speaking, the little emaciated monk 
held the door open, and wanted to push him out. "Is 
this how you practice the Christian spirit which you 
pretend to preach?" said O'Nally looking down at him. 
The superior walked to the door, ordered the little monk 
into the room, and looking O'Nally in the face said: 
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'^Are you not Mr. O'Nally the Fenian, for whom the 
government has offered a reward." 

O'Nally looked him full in the eyes, and answered: 
*'Tes, my name is O'Nally, and I am a Fenian. ** 

"I thought so," said the superior. **I knew you very 
well when you were a little boy. Do not mind what 
these say," pointing to the monks inside. ''The relig- 
ious orders are, as you know, against Fenianism. Come 
along with me." So saying, he led O'Nally around to 
another part of the building, opened a door that led to 
the principal rooms of the house, and conducted O'Nally 
to a handsomely furnished room. He asked him to take 
a seat and wait for a few seconds. The good brother 
returned with some meat and drink, and while O'Nally 
did not care about eating, he felt that a little of the 
brandy recommended by the brother would not harm 
him after his drenching. After a few minutes oonversa- 
tion it appeared to O'Nally that the superior's love of 
Ireland predominated over his love for the church, and 
that notwithstanding his monastic seclusion and relig- 
ious duties, his patriotism was as pure, as sincere, as lofty 
and undefiled as when, as he himself expressed it: ''I 
carried a pike in my young days on the mountains of 
Tipperary." O'Nally felt glad. He was delighted to 
find in that old man, separated from the world for over 
forty years, a spirit as truly Irish, as truly national and 
patriotic as the most devoted and disinterested of his 
own Fenian band. The superior was unable to remain 
long with O'Nally, as his duties required his presence 
with the other brothers for some time before retiring, 
but he showed O'Nally to the best room in the monas- 
tery, saying at the same time: "This room is reserved 
exclusively for dignitaries of the church, but I do not 
think it requires either casuistry or sophistry to argue 
that, as it is the best room in the house, it should be 
made the recipient of higher honors by bearing a digni- 
tary of Ireland." 

''Thanks, thanks, good brother, and may the day soon 
arrive when dignitaries of the church will also be digni- 
taries of Ireland." 

The monk withdrew, and O'Nally was soon comforta- 
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bly ensconced in that "exclusive'^' bed. It was decidedly 
comfortable, and O'Nally slept soundly. He was awak- 
ened early the next morning by the superior, and his 
breakfast was brought into the room. The superior 
advised him to stay in the monastery during the day, but 
suggested that it would be better if he could make 
arrangements to leave in the evening, as the monks were 
not only suspicious, but almost certain that he was the 
proscribed Fenian. For harboring him the superior 
would be punished with the severest penalties of the 
church if the others could prove that the stranger taken 
in by him was O'Nally the Fenian. O'Nally expressed 
his willingness to leave immediately rather than cause 
the good brother any further trouble, but the superior 
would not hear of his going out in the middle of the day 
when he could be easily seen and recognized, and when 
he could scarcely go two hundred yards without meet- 
ing policemen. "Even if they do," said he, "come to 
the conclusion that you are 0*Nally, and decide upon 
punishing me according to the rules of the church, I 
shall bear it with equanimity, knowing that after nomin- 
ally leaving the world, I have done one small act for the 
benefit of my country." O'Nally thanked him sincerely, 
but regretted the unfortunate circumstances which ren- 
dered it necessary that in assisting one whose outcast 
state was more or less the result of his patriotism, he 
should also deviate from his religious duties. "The 
time has not yet arrived," said the monk, "for the re- 
ligious orders to sympathize with the people of Ireland 
in their struggle for independence, and the time will 
never arrive unless Irish arms gain a decisive victory 
over the enemies of Ireland, and Irish independence be 
an assured fact. Young man," he continued slowly and 
seriously, "you must have noticed in your reading of his- 
tory that the religious orders have always preached submis- 
sion to the powers that be, no matter how despotic, tyran- 
nical or cruel they might be, provided of course that their 
despotism, tyranny or cruelty was not directed against 
the church. Love of church and love of country are two 
separate and distinct feelings, sometimes harmonious and 
coincident, but more often repugnant and opposed. The 
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love of church embraces that general love of every country 
where Catholicism is the principal form of religious be- 
lief, or where Catholicism is speedily gaining on its 
rivals. The empire of the church is a universal empire, 
and the narrow patriotism which means love of the coun- 
try in which you were born is not recognized in the 
religious world. As long as Ireland remains under the 
heel of England, so long will the religious orders regard 
her patriots as outlaws, and so long will the terrors 
and penalties of the Catholic Church be launched against 
them ; so long will they be denounced from pulpits and 
refused the sacraments. But let the power of England 
in Ireland be overthrown and an Irish republic estab- 
lished, and you would see them rushing in precipitate 
haste to offer their allegiance, their pulpits and their 
powers to the Irish nation." 

''You have spoken the truth, and it is for the reasons 
which you have given that I am opposed to the interfer- 
ence of priests in our politics. Unfortunately — and I 
use the term advisedly' — the priests have still too much 
influence in Ireland. If their influence was less power- 
ful, their interference in politics would be less effective 
and less injurious to the people. The final result of this 
interference will be detrimental to tl;ie power of the 
priests as well as the Catholic religion. For the benefit of 
the church, therefore, as well as for the benefit of Ire- 
land, the priests should refrain from taking any active 
part in politics, and attend solely to the very important 
duties which the nature of their calling imposes upon 
them." 

"You are right, j'oung man," said the monk medita- 
tively. "The temporal power which the priests have 
usurped, and which they exercise with such autocratic 
domination, will soon be taken from them ; and it will 
be fortunate if the people hesitate to distinguish between 
the temporal power which they have usurped and the 
spiritual power which rightfully belongs to them. The 
lesson taught by the French Revolution does not seem to 
be fully understood or appreciated by the religious 
orders in Ireland." 

The monk paused, and then paced the room up and 
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down, with his hands clasped behind his back. After 
a few minutes he halted and said: ''You will remain 
here until evening. In the meantime I will send for a 
young man who, I have every reason to believe, is con- 
nected with the Fenian organization. You will doubt- 
less be able to ascertain that fact to your own satisfac^ 
tion. If he is, he will care for you until an opportunity 
presents itself for your leaving the country, and I will 
do whatever I can to afford you that opportunity." 

"I am sure," replied 0*Nally, "that I am unable to 
express my gratitude for the kindness which you have 
shown me, and the interest you have taken in me " 

"No, no, young man; no thanks, no gratitude. We 
have a common country, and it is our duty as Irishmen 
to assist each other. I have to leave you now. You will 
find some books on the shelves which may be interest- 
ing," and as he finished the sentence he passed out, 
pulled the door after him and locked it. 

"Ah," said O'Nally aloud, as he listened to the reced- 
ing footsteps of the monk, "if the members of the re- 
ligious orders in Ireland, Protestant and Catholic, were 
animated by the same pure, lofty and disinterested 
patriotism, how soon would unity take the place of dis-^ 
union, how quickly woiild bigotry and intolerance be 
superseded by liberality and moderation; how rapidly 
would peace and prosperity take the place of turbulence 
and poverty, and Ireland burst asunder the chains of 
her foreign oppressor, and stand again before the 
nations, independent, triumphant and glorious I" 

O'Nally remained in his room during the day, and 
read some of Bossuet's controversial writings, but more 
of the writings of the great John McHale, Archbishop of 
Tuam, "The Lion of the Fold." He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the great archbishop, because he considered 
that he combined with vast learning and zeal for the 
church, a love of Ireland, ardent, sincere and intense as 
any that ever stimulated an Irish martyr to mount the 
scaffold with steady, unwavering resolution, or dash pre- 
cipitately into the midst of his foes, and fighting, let his 
life-blood flow for his country. Two or three times dur- 
ing the day the superior came into the room, and spent 
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a few minutes in conversation with him. It was getting 
dark, and he was about to throw down Archbishop Mc- 
Hale's ''Translation of the Iliad into Irish/' when 
there was a knock at the door, and immediately after the 
superior and another young man entered. ''Mr. Man- 
gan," said the superior, addressing O'Nally, "this is 
Mr. Roche, and I think he will be able to tell you where 
you can buy the best cattle on the island." 

The young men shook hands, O'Nally giving the pecul- 
iar grasp adopted by the Fenian organization. It was 
returned by Boche, and after the exchange of the regular 
passwords, O'Nally turned to the superior and said 
"You were right. Mr. Boche is one of us." 

The monk withdrew to procure some refreshments, 
and O'Nally informed Boche who he was, and that he 
would be under the necessity of asking him to shelter 
him for a day or two. Boche expressed himself as de- 
lighted to have the pleasure of being of any assistance 
whatever to O'Nally, and promised to show him the 
picturesque scenery of Achill, and possibly facilitate his 
escape. 

The monk returned with the refreshments, and a few 
minutes were spent in conversation. The monk then 
arose ; the others followed his example ; and as it was 
now dark, they walked out into the yard. "Thanks," 
good brother," said O'Nally, as he grasped the monk's 
hand, "I hope we shall meet again when I may have an 
opportunity of showing you how much I appreciate your 
kindness." 

"The consciousness," replied the monk, "of having 
been of some aid, however trivial, to a loyal son of Ire- 
land, is ample recompense for anything I may have done 
for you. While you are in this neighborhood, don't 
hesitate to call at the monastery, for you will be heartily 
welcome while I am superior. Take this, "he continued, 
offering O'Nally some bank notes, "they may be of some 
service to you." 

"Thanks, but I have a sufficient supply of money." 

"Very well then; I won't press you. Good-by, and 
God bless you." 

"Good-by, brother, and a thousand thanks." 
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The next day Eoche took O'Nally to see the famous 
Cathedral Cliffs^ the beautiful valley of Kim, the crescent- 
shaped silvery strand at Keel, the seal caves at Slieve- 
more, and the numerous other interesting places which 
make the scenery of Achill the most picturesque and 
beautiful in the British islands. 

'*You intend to go to America, Mr. 0*Nally/' said 
Eoche, as O'Nally and he lay down on the heather 
on top of Slievemore Hill. Their eyes roamed over the 
extensive panorama of mountain and meadow, marsh and 
moor, rivulets and lakes, neat-looking peaceful villages 
and sequestered little islands, presented to their view. 

"Yes," replied O'Nally, "I should like to go there if 
possible. ' ' 

"I have just been thinking that if you took passage on 
one of the sailing vessels leaving Westport, you might 
elude the vigilance of the government." 

"That's a very good idea. A bark arrived from New 
York on the day I left Westport, with a cargo of wheat 
for my father, and it is possible that she has not yet left. 
But you see the danger of m^'' attempting to get to 
Westport." 

"I think I have a plan which would entail compara- 
tively little danger." 

"What is it? I am prepared to take anything like a 
reasonable risk, and any plan that offers a possibility of 
escape will meet with my approval." 

"Here it is: I know a fellow who is engaged in carry- 
ing goods from Westport to Achill Sound in a small 
boat called a 'hooker.' He will start from the Sound to- 
morrow morning about daybreak, and if you take passage 
with him, he will take you to Westport." 

"A capital idea, by Jove," said O'Nally, grasping his 
friend's hand; "and as the bark is out in the bay, the 
chance of detection and arrest is tricing indeed." 

"I think it will work. We can get up about three 
o'clock in the morning. I'll take you over in my boat 
to where the hooker is anchored, and you can protend 
that you are an ordinary Achillman going to Westport. 
B3' the way, how are you in cash? I can let you have 
whatever you need." 
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''Thanks, but I have quite enough for my purpose. 

On the way home Eoohe suddenly asked O'Nally if he 
had ever been in a **Sheebeen." 

"No, " said 0*Nally, "I have never been in one although 
I have heard a good deal about them." 

"All right; we shall visit one to-night. 

Having made preparations for departing early the 
next morning, O'Nally and Eoche left the latter's house 
about nine o'clock and started for the "sheebeen. " In 
Achill and the western part of Ireland, a "sheebeen" is 
a house where liquors are sold without the proprietor 
having a license from the government. The stook con- 
sists principally of porter and whiskey, and of the latter 
the quality known as "putcheen" is chiefly used. Fut- 
cheen is the product of illicit distillery, and as there is 
no duty paid on it, and no license fee paid for the privi- 
lege of selling, drink can be sold more cheaply in shee- 
beens than in the regularly licensed places where noth- 
ing but bonded liquor is sold. Those violators of the 
tax laws of Great Britain employ watchers, and have a 
system of sign-telegraphy very much similar to that used 
bj' the saloon-keepers of New York on Sunday's during 
the reform ascendency. Manj' of the proprietors, how- 
ever, avow that the policemen themselves are not the 
worst customers, the great difficulty being in getting the 
money out of them: which would seem to prove that 
policemen in the old as well as the new world have cer- 
tain peculiarities and characteristics in common. 

Eoche was well known to the watchers, and upon his 
assurance that O'Nally was all right, they were admitted 
into a room which was divided by hanging screens into 
four small compartments. "Bring us a bottle of your 
best putcheen. Jack," said Eoche to the proprietor. 

"Here you are," said Jack returning with the bottle. 
"This was three years under the ground with my- 
self " 

"And you never touched it?" interrupted Eoche. 

"I only hope," said O'Nally, "that it is not as fresh 
after its interment as you are." 

"I mane," said the proprietor, "that since I got it, it 
was buried in the ground until now. 
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''It has a 'parliament* taste/' suggested Boche as he 
smacked his lips after tasting it. 

"Not in the world," said Jack, filling out a large glass 
for himself, and surveying it deliberately as he held it 
up between himself and the light. "That's the oiliest 
drop that ever you poured ddwn your throat," and he 
poured down his glassful in evident appreciation. 
You have company. Jack," said Eoche. 
Hush! be aisy; it's the peelers that's here," point- 
ing to the next compartment which was closed by a 
multi-colored screen. 

"The peelers!" iterated Roche in some surprise. 

"Yes," said Jack in a whisper* "They have been 
here all the evening, but didn't pay me a penny yet." 
Many of them?" said O'Nally unconcernedly. 
'Four, looking for the Fanian O'Nally. A nice place to 
be looking for him here," and he grinned broadly at the 
absurdity of the suggestion. 

Jack had by this time helped himself to two glasses of 
the bottle ordered by Boche, and was figuratively slap- 
ping himself on the back at his cleverness in drinking 
his best putcheen at another's expense. There was a 
loud knock on the table of the little compartment in 
which Jack said the police were, and Jack hastily ran to 
the main door, and putting in his head as if he had been 
outside all the time, asked, "Has anybody knocked?" 

"Yes; come in here;" said a rough voice in the police 
compartment. Jack winked slyly at Roche and O'Nally, 
and dived under the screen. "Bring us imo bottles 
more," said the speaker in the police compartment, and 
mind, let it be better than the last, or I'll break the 
bottles on your head.'* 

"I'm very sorry, gentlemen," said Jack, with an ex- 
pression of regret on his features, "but I haven't another 
thimbleful in the house. But if ye give me the price of 
it, I can send over to a friend's house and get it for ye." 

"Now you scheming rascal," said the other, "you 
have got enough putcheen in the house to float a gun- 
boat. If you don't bring the bottles in two minutes, 
you will be in jail before morning." 

"I can't give what I haven't got," persisted Jack. 
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"As I said before, give me the money, and I'll buy it 
for ye. I like to do the best I know how for ye, but you 
Gan«searoh the house and if you find anything ye can 
have it with my blessing. " 

"You want to get paid, you cunning rogue. Well, how 
much do we owe you?" 

"Oh, indeed, it is not much, and I would like ye to 
owe me a great deal more. It's only four bottles; half a 
sovereign will make it all right." 

"Half a sovereign! You rogue, you want to cheat us 
as well as the government. How much have you fellows 
got?" addressing the other policemen. They pulled out 
some silver, and the sergeant took a shilling from each 
of them, and giving two himself, handed Jack five shill- 
ings. "Take this, and be glad that you have got it." 

"I'm sorry that ye are kind of short of money," said 
Jack hesitatingly, "but if ye pa^' the balance the next 
time ye are around it will be all right." 

"Not another word, but go and bring us two bottles." 

"I won't," said Jack, emboldened by having received 
some of his money, "until you give me the price of it. 
I can't get it for nothing." 

"You thundering rogue!" said the sergeant jumping up 
and catching Jack. The others laughed outright at 
Jack's attempt to free himself from the grasp of the 
sergeant. The latter was much bigger and heavier than 
Jack, and although somewhat unsteady on account of 
having drunk considerable of the putcheen, he flung 
Jack against the screen, pulling down the latter and re- 
vealing Eoche and O'Nally, who were apparently enjoy- 
ing the wrestling match. "What have we here?" said 
the sergeant addressing the two young men. 

"I don't know what you have," said O'Nally, "but we 
have some good liquor, and shall be pleased to have you 
try it." 

"Oh, the rascal told me that he had not a bottle in the 
house, and here are two farmers supping out of a bottle 
that should have gone to their betters. Here," he said 
haughtily to O'Nally and Eoche, "give me that bottle." 

"Oh, no," said O'Nally, "we have invited you to take 
a glass, not to take the bottle." 
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"Will you dispute my authority? I think I have seen 
you before," addressing O'Nally. 

**You may have," replied O'Nally, **but that gives 
you no right to the bottle." 

**Yes, you are the fellow that we took on the car from 
the Sound a few nights ago, aren't you?" 

"I had a ride with some policemen from the Sound a 
few nights ago, and I believe you are one of the fellows." 

"'Yes, and you said that you were the gamekeeper's 
son, and you lied about it." 

**I said no such thing." 

''Well, then who are you? You have as much impu- 
dence as one of those Nationalist politicians." 

"I am glad that you have sufficient sense to recognize 
that I have treated you with ordinary politeness, which, 
when exhibited by a Nationalist to a policeman, always 
amounts to impudence." 

**Now, see here, you have entirely too much to say. 
Do you know me, sir? I am Sergeant Cosgrove ; Ser- 
geant Cosgrove, sir, of her majesty's Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and will not permit a native like you to 
address me with impertinence. Do you hear me?" 

''Don't talk so loud," replied O'Nally; "I hear you 
all right. You are, if I understand you right, one of 
her majesty's blustering, braggart spies, and want me 
to submit meekly to your vulgar insolence. Well, you 
have made a mistake." 

"Six months for what you have already said; mark it 
down, Stanton," to one of the policemen. To O'Nally, 
"What's your name? quick." 

O'Nally regarded him in silence for a few moments. 

"What's your name?" he roared; "be d d quick about 

it." 

"My name you want, is it?" said O'Nally slowly. 
"Well, my name 3^ou won't get this time." 

"Put that down, Stanton. Where do you live? 
Where were you born?" 

O'Nally did not answer. "Answer me quick I tell 
you," roared the sergeant, or I'll make j^ou speak if 
there's any virtue in cold steel." He laid his hand on 
the hilt of his bayonet threateningly. O'Nally looked 
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at him and smiled. Then quietly taking the pipe out of 
his mouth, and emitting a long puff of smoke, he said 
calmly: ''I would advise you not to try that trick on 
me; it won't work." 

"Sergeant," said one of the policemen, "the fellow is 

so d d impudent that I should not be surprised if he 

were the Fenian himself." 

"Hey!" said the sergeant authoritatively, "stand up 
until we see if you are about the height of O'Nally. I 
only wish you were." O'Nally did not move. "Did 
you hear me? Stand up when I tell you," bellowed the 
sergeant. 

"I feel somewhat lazy just now," said O'Nally, "and 
prefer sitting to standing, especially in your company." 

"Two to one, sergeant," said Stanton, "but you have 
struck the Fenian. Better arrest him and take him to 
the barracks anyhow." 

"No," said the sergeant, "this fellow is only a vul- 
gar farmer that has been drinking too much." Then 
addressing O'Nally, he continued: "Saj% you lazy old 
cabbage-stalk, if you don't stand up I'll put you stand- 
ing on your head." 

"You would like to try, I suppose?" said O'Nally 
quietly. 

"Try! As if I could not do it in a second," and the 
sergeant reached over to O'Nally. 

"Not here," said O'Nally rising. "Step outside 
where we shall have a little.more room." 

When O'Nally stood up, the sergeant saw that he was 
about six feet, the height which was given in the official 
description of O'Nally. The sergeant looked at him for 
a moment, and then said: "Well, you might be O'Nally, 
the Fenian, after all. Are you or are j'ou not?" 

"I thought you were going to make me stand on my 
head. Do you think you can do it?" 

"Why, I know it," said the sergeant taking off his 
belt and throwing his helmet on the table. 

"Step outside, pudding," said the sergeant to O'Nally. 
Then to his men he said, "Come out, boys, and see me 
break his bones." 

O'Nally and Eoche walked out, the former imitating 
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the gait of a farmer. Ab they were passing out^ O'Nally 
snatched his pistols and handed them to Eoohe, who 
placed them in his pockets. 

There was a small space covered with green grass out- 
side the door, and the sergeant took his stand in the 
center. O'Nally clumsily threw off his coat and vest, 
and walked up to where the sergeant was standing. 
"Have you made your confessions, young fellow?** said 
the sergeant with a smile. 

"No need this time," replied 0*Nally as he awkwardly 
put up his hands and stood with both feet equally ad- 
vanced. 

"See how he stands, boys. Well, I wonder if I shall 
hit him even one blow? There's not much fun in knock- 
ing the fool senseless.** 

"Go on*' said O'Nally, "if you knock me senseless you 
will be fulfilling a boast which you made some time ago. 
Now do it if you can.'* 

The sergeant was a big, powerful man, weighing over 
two hundred pounds and standing over six feet. He 
did not know much about boxing. He swung his right 
» with full force at O'Nally's head, but 0*Nally simply 
ducked the blow and stood up before him as if nothing 
had happened. The sergeant made several other ineffec- 
tual swings at O'Nally, but did not touch him. 0*Nally 
did not hit back; he merely avoided the blows. The 
sergeant maddened at his failure, rushed in with both 
hands. O'Nally jumped back, and awaiting a favorable 
opportunity, let his left fly, catching the sergeant on the 
chin and knocking him down. The sergeant was up in 
a moment, and rushed at him again. 0*Nally laughed, 
and said as the sergeant missed right and left: "Is that 
all you can do to O'Nally?" and then feinting with his 
left for the sergeant's wind, swung his right, catching 
him squarely on the point of the jaw. The sergeant fell 
on the grass with a thud. Stanton rushed up to him 
and attempted to help him to his feet, but he could not 
move; he was insensible. "Arrest that man, "said Stan- 
ton to the other policemen. The two of them walked up 
to O'Nally and attempted to arrest him. "Don't try to 
arrest me/' said O'Nally, "because I will not submit to 
it." 
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They looked at him a moment, and began to pull their 
bayonets. O'Nally snatched the pistols from Eoche, and 
covering both of them said: ''Pull either bayonet or 
gun, and you are dead men. Tell the sergeant, ' ' he con- 
tinued, addressing Stanton, who was still leaning over 
the prostrate form of his superior, ''that he has not 
made good the boast in which he indulged on the way 
from the Sound. Eemaiu there until we have gone be- 
yond that field; then do what you will." 

O'Nally walked backward until he reached the field 
referred to, keeping his pistols aimed at the policemen 
all the time. He then turned round, and followed Eoche 
who brought him by a circuitous path to the seashore. 
The policemen did not follow. Eoche, however, sug- 
gested that it would be dangerous for them to go to his 
house that night, and recommended that they take a 
boat and row across the bay to where the hooker was 
lying at anchor. 0*Nally agreed with his friend, and 
having muffled their oars, they pulled slowly from the 
shore, and in less than an hour were alongside the 
hooker. The old skipper knew Eoche well, and he took 
the young men on board. Eoche introduced O'Nally as 
a young farmer going to Westport for some provisions. 

Eoche grasped O'Nally's hand; bid him good-night 
and God speed, and rowed back to the little creek near 
his house where the boats were anchored. Everything 
was silent. The night was calm, still and quiet, and 
Eoche passed into his house and went to bed. ''O'Nally 
is indeed an Irish Fenian," were the last words he 
uttered before he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

BACK IN WESTPOBT AGAIN — MEETS MISS GORNWELL. 

The hooker was a small sailing vessel, with a freight 
capacity of about thirty tons. The gruff old skipper 
showed O'Nally a little corner in the forecastle where he 
could lie down until morning. ''Just gather yoursel' 
into that corner there/' said he, ''and you'll be as com- 
fortable as if you was in the best feather bed in Achill." 
O'Nally was obliged to "gather" himself in order to 
occupy the vacant corner pointed out by the skipper; 
and if a few bags thrown on the boards could, in the 
estimation of the skipper, equal a feather bed for comfort, 
O'Nally was not at all inclined to agree with him. How- 
ever, neither grumbling nor cajoling could procure any- 
thing better, since every available inch of space in the 
forecastle was taken by the crew. The rough usage to 
which he had been accustomed during the past few weeks 
had enured him to hc^rdships, and he could now sleep 
contentedly with no feeling of discomfort, in situations 
and under conditions which, previous to his escape from 
the Fulda, would have seemed impossible. He slept 
well during the night, and was rudely awakened early in 
the morning by the old skipper, who shook him roughly 
by the arm, and said: "Hie up, youngster, and give us 
a hand. Be lively; tide won't wait for us." O'Nally 
rolled out of his narrow quarters, and with a feeling of 
relief, stretched his limbs again. He was on deck in a 
minute, and helped to pull up the anchor. They got 
the boat under way ; a nice breeze filled the sails, and 
she glided along smoothly, swiftly over the calm waters 
of the sound. O'Nally lay down on the deck, and 
breathed the pure, sweet, invigorating morning air. 
The sun had just appeared above the hills; the dew was 
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glistening on the grass, and on the leaves of the trees on 
both sides of the narrow sheet of water separating Achill 
from the mainland. 0*Nally felt the exhilarating in- 
fluence of the pure morning air and the bright sunshine. 
He felt, too, that he was comparatively free ; there was 
no dread of policemen appearing at any moment. The 
rapid motion of the boat as it flew along before the wind 
also contributed to make him feel cheerful and buoyant. 

''Hey, youngster," said the skipper as he threw himself 
on the deck beside O'Nally, ''you didn't pay me yet, did 
you?" 

"No," said O'Nally, "how much do I owe you?" 

The old skipper looked at him sharply, and surveyed 
him from head to foot, evidently with the intention of 
enabling him to judge what O'Nally could afford to pay. 
After he had completed his survey he said: "Well, been 
that it's your father and mother's son, and that yer 
father's grandfather's cousin was an uncle of my mother's 
aunt, I won't take a penny from you but two shillings. 
But if you was the son of any other man in Achill but 
yer own father's, it'd be two and six — devil a penny 
less." 

"Then you know me well," said O'Nally, handing 
him the two shillings. 

"Shure; and yer father and yer grandfather before 
you. I mind the time well when I brought yer grand- 
father from Westport on this same boat, Ood be merciful 
to his sowl. " 

"And how long since is it?" 

"Well, let me see. Oh, that was before my first son 
was born, and by the same token, two years after the 
night of the big wind." 

"That's long ago, isn't it?" 

"Oh, indeed then it is. It's a sthrong young man I 
was at the time. Shure I was born the year of the 
drownding, would you think it?" 

"No, indeed; you look young and strong." 

"So I am, boy. But how is yer father standing it?" 

"He is pretty well." 

"Livin' in the same house shtill, I believe? A com- 
fortable little house it was the lasht time I was back 
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there, with full and plenty. Are you no relation to the 
, Marphys?'* 

**J^otthatIknowof." 

''Well, well, I'm gettin' owld. By the virth of me 
onth I can't think of yer name now, and me knowin' yer 
father so well. May be it's Lavelle, is it? Nol Well, 
then it's Fadian? No! Mosha, what is it?" 

"What do you think of Burke?" 

''Oh, shure I knew it well — clan boorka — good dacent 
people. You know me, don't you?" 

"I don't believe I know your name." 

"What? don't know me? Well, I'll be sunk! Didn't 
ever hear of Jack Haley, boy? Well, you must be 
brought up in the mountains for shure." 

"Then you are Jack Haley; didn't hear of you before. 
Where do you live?" 

"Where do I live, boy, is it?" The old skipper stood 
up, and pulling himself up to his full height, said, "If 
you want to know where I live, my address is : Jack 
Haley, Achill Sound, Newton Lockthee, Barony of Bur- 
rishoole. County Mayo, skipper of the Diawna, bawth, 
yawl agus a punt. There now for you, do you know who 
lam?" 

O'Nally laughed' heartily at the old fellow, but the 

^ latter stooped down, and grasping O'Nally's arm, said in 

angry tones: "Is it laughing at me you are? By all the 

ghosts in Coolnabing I'll throw you into the say if you 

laugh at me." 

O'Nally protested that he was not laughing at him, 
and asked him to explain what he meant b3'' the "Diawna, 
Bawth, Yawl agus a punt." 

"Don't you know you omuthawn that this boat your 
on is the Diawna, and the little one afther her the punt. 
The bawth and the yawl are two fine boats up at my 
house." 

"Oh, that's it; well I'll remember you in future." 

The old man was pleased with having impressed 
O'Nally with his greatness, and he walked off to another 
part of the boat. 

They had entered the bay by this time, and the 
Diana was springing from wave to wave, and dashing 
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the water in foam3' spray from her bow. O'Nally fixed 
his gaze on the little land-locked harbor of Ennisl^rre 
where the large vessels anchor, and his heart leaped with 
joy on beholding the three masts of a large bark. ''This 
is indeed luck/' he exclaimed. ''If fortune favors me I 
shall soon be able to defy the vigilance of the police and 
the malignity of my enemies. Fenton and Lenwood 
may continue to urge on the government, but their 
efforts will be in vain. Miss Cornwell — Helena — will 
not be compelled to accept Lenwood, and that in itself is 
a source of the greatest pleasure to me. If my own 
position be such as to preclude the possibility of her 
reciprocating my feelings for her, or agreeing to become 
my wife, the poignanc3' of my suffering will be mitigated 
by the knowledge that she will not wed one so absolutely 
unworthy of her as Lenwood." His meditations were 
broken up by the old skipper hitting him with his hand on 
the back, and saying: "You are wondering at that big 
ship. You never thought that such a big thing could 
be made. Well, I seen ones that could carry her on their 
bow and wouldn't feel the load.*' 

"Indeed," said O'Nally in apparent surprise; "you 
must have seen the Great Eastern then." 

"I have seen the Great Eastern, and she wasn't so 
much. Of coorse she was bigger than the Diawna here, 
but as for carrying a cargo, the boat you have yer feet in 
could lave her far behind. " 

"You must have traveled a good deal." 

"Oh, shure. I was as far down as Sligo with the 
Diawna, and all the way up to Galway. I tell you boy, 
I was a good dale around the world." 

"You were around the world a good deal? When was 
it?" 

"Well, amn't I afther telling you that I was around 
the coast from Sligo to Galway, and isn't that around a 
good dale of the world?" 

"No, I don't think it is. You have to go around by 
Asia and cross the Pacific before you go around the 
world." 

"You went to school, boy, didn't you?" 

"Yes," 
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'*Well, there's where they spoil ye. They be tellin' 
ye about places that never was or never will be, and 
some fellows who never was a mile from the coasts will 
come and tell fine stories about places on the other side 
of the world. They tell you that the world is round, 
and that they sail on the other side of it. Sure any one 
with a spark of sense can see that if the world is round, 
and they went on the other side of it, they would fall off 
right away. Or if it was round at all, sure we would 
slide off clear and clean as soon as we went out of sight 
of land. Now, I never went to school, because my father 
said it was no good, and I say the same thing myself." 

The Diana had changed her course, and was now 
pointing toward Westport and entering the river. They 
were within a few hundred j'ards of the bark, and 
O'Nally said to the skipper, **I should like to go aboard 
that ship. Will you row me over in your little boat?*' 

** What's that you say, boy?" cried the skipper in 
astonishment. ''Eowyou to the ship! Faithen but you 
have plenty of cheek for an Achillman." 

"Here is five shillings for you if you row me over." 

The old man greedily grasped the money, counted it 
two or three times over in order to satisfy himself that 
the five shillings were there; and, to be sure that the 
coin was real silver, he sounded each piece on the deck. 
When he was satisfied that it was all right, he ordered 
that the Diana be put about, and the punt lowered. In 
a few minutes O'Nalb'' was in the punt, and with one of 
the crew rowed over to the bark. He shouted to some 
of the crew who were leaning over the deck railing, that 
he wanted to go on board. They fiung him a rope and 
hauled him on deck. He said that he wanted to see the 
captain, and was led down a narrow ladder to the cabin. 
The captain was a stout, gruff, burly man, with repul- 
sive features and a still more repulsive voice. The sailor 
who conducted O'Nally to the captain's apartments, 
barely informed him that O'Nally wanted to see him, and 
departed. The captain looked fixedly at O'Nally for a 
few seconds, but his somewhat impertinent stare was cut 
short by O'Nally stating that he wanted to go to America, 
and should be obliged if he would give him passage on 
his ship. 
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"Say, young feller,*' said the captain with a loot of 
contempt, "this here ship is not a liner. You want to 
go to Queenstown, and I reckon you will find plenty of 
space for fellers like you down below between decks." 

"Yes, but I prefer going by a sailing vessel," said 
O'Nally. "I like sailing, and have for a long time been 
desirous of crossing to America on a sailing vessel." 

"You don't look like a feller that could afford to pay 
for such a trip. Do you expect me to take you to 
America just for fun?" 

"No, I want to have the fun of it myself, but I am 
willing to pay you. What will you charge me?" 

"You don't look as if you had been accustomed to 
first-class grub, or I would tell you before we struck a 
bargain that you don't get any French dainties on this 
here ship; just plain stuff, and I will make the fare plain 
too — thirty dollars — seven pounds ten shillings of your 
money." 

O'Nally handed him the seven pounds ten, and the 
captain gruffly remarked, **Didn't think your old duds 
covered so much." He thought for a moment, and then 
said: "Say, this will entitle you only to a bunk like the 
rest of the crew. If you want to have a part of my cabin 
here, with that bed up there, we'll call it square for fif- 
teen dollars more — three pounds." 

O'Nally saw at a glance the advantage of having a 
berth in the cabin, and he paid the three pounds. The 
captain clapped him on the back, said he was a downright 
good sort of a "feller," and hoped that he would enjoy 
the voyage. He then brought forth a bottle from its 
hiding-place, filled out two glasses, and drank to 
O'Nally 's success in America. "What time are you 
going to sail, captain?" asked O'Nally. 
• "I'm off to-morrow morning at forty minutes after 
four o'clock. Going to complete my ballast to-day, and 
have everything ready. Say, are 3'ou going ashore again 
to get your bags? I am going in to get some papers 
from O'Nally — you know him, don't you? He took our 
cargo of wheat." 

"I have heard of him. I have not got much to take 
with me, but will go in with you. Could you not let me 
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have a sailor suit to start with? I like the idea of being 
dressed as a sailor and then going ashore." 

"All right, my bold boy; I think you have got the 
right kind of stuff in you. Some fellers are ashamed to ' 
go ashore in a sailor's togs. What will you have? 
Something with gold buttons like this?'' 

''No, that's too rich for me. Something plain." 

''A common sailors rig, eh? Hello, Jackson, " to the 
mate; ''bring up a suit to fit this young feller." 

In a few minutes the mate appeared with the suit and 
O'Nally donned it. The captain declared that he looked 
an able-bodied seamen, and predicted that if he took to 
the water all right, there was a chance of his doing bet- 
ter at the helm than at the plough. Six o'clock in the 
evening was designated as the hour at which they were 
to leave for town, and O'Nally had ample opportunity 
during the day to evolve plans for seeing some of the 
"boys "in the evening, and discussing with them the 
best means to be adopted for rendering the Fenian 
organization more powerful, and for preventing the 
initiation of government spies and lukewarm, indifferent 
purtisans. It was possible, too, that he might have an 
opportunity of seeing Miss Oornwoll, but after taking 
into consideration the fact of his being dressed as a 
suilor, and the difficulty of approaching Croghan in that 
garb, as well as the impossibility of seeing her at the 
Louse without exciting suspicion which would probably 
lead to his identification and arrest, he was obliged to 
dismiss the idea with the characterization that it was at 
best but a potentia remotissima. To appear on the 
streets of Westport again, even disguised as a sailor, 
would be full of risks, so he thought it advisable to bor- 
row a mustache appendage from a young sailor who was 
anxious to appear older than he actually was; and hav- 
ing affixed this to his upper lip, and besmeared his face 
with an oily substance, he fiattered himself that even 
Steve Malloy would not know him. The captain on see- 
ing him, swore loudly in attestation of his surprise at 
the metamorphosis that had taken place in his appear- 
ance, and added: "For a lubber just taken from the 
fields, you are a good thing. Strike me dead if a feller 
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wouldn't think that you had been brought up around 
Water Street in New York. You got regular Indian 
blood in you I reckon from the way you paint your face; 
think it'll fetch the girls, eh?" 

"Exactly," said O'Nally. "That is the object. I 
want to be a thoroughgoing sailor, and shall be sur- 
prised if the gills pronounce me any other than the 
genuine article. " 

"Eh, she's got to have bright lamps to tell you from 
an old tar now, except in your speech which is too fine 
entirely for a common sailor. Break in some strong 
words like, 'lash my sides,' 'turn mj' wheel,' 'burst my 
canvas,' 'shiver my timbers* 'quench my lights,' and 
you will make them swear that your blinkers first saw 
the light between decks." 

"Well, quench my lights if I don't play the sailor to- 
day," adding under his breath, "and they will certainly 
be quenched if the Fenian is detected under the sailor's 
garb." 

At six o'clock a boat was lowered, and the captain, 
first mate, O Nally and four of the. crew took their seats 
in her. O'Nally took an oar and with three of the crew 
pulled toward Westport. After they had pulled twenty- 
five or thirty yards, the captain said to O'Nally: "Hey, 
young feller, there are no barnacles on you. This is not 
the first time you pulled an oar, and by my sides I think 
you will make a good addition to the crew of the Se- 
caucus. Eh, do you chime in? Are you with us?" 

"I would rather steer my own bark just yet," replied 
O'Nally, "but if the Atlantic handles me with care on my 
first voyage, I may be glad to accept your offer." 

In fifteen or twenty minutes they reached Westport. 
"I'll be hereby ten o'clock sharp," said the captain, 
"and I want you fellows to be ready to take me to the 
boat. Ten o^clock sharp, mind." 

"All right," shouted the sailors. 

O'Nally stepped up to the captain as he started to the 
town, and said; "Captain, as this is my first night in 
town as a sailor, I hope you will be good enough to give 
me a few hours leeway." 

"You want the sailor's privileges but don't want to do 
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his duty. All right, young feller, take your own time, 
but remember that the Secaucus leayes at forty minutes 
after four o'clock to-morrow morning." 

**I won't forget/* said O'Nally joyfully, and he and 
his three mates, after securely fastening their boat, 
jogged on to the Ocean House, a small hotel near the 
quay. They sat down at a little table near the door and 
ordered their drinks. The old salts began to quiz 
O'Nally, and after exhausting their stock of wit at his 
expense, began to tell him stories of the deep, which be- 
came more astonishing and improbable as their senses be- 
came more muddled by the porter. "Hush, " said O'Nally, 
** they are having a fight in the next room." As they 
listened there was the loud noise of a fist crashing 
against a table, immediately followed by a rough voice 
exclaiming: "You green-eyed cabbage-stalk if you don't 
treat I'll break every bone in your skin." 

"I have no money, boy, and won't treat you," replied 
the other. 

"Go the bullock. Jack," said several voices in chorus. 
O'Nally jumped up and rushed into the room from which 
the sounds had emanated. Just as he entered, a big 
tough-looking fellow got hold of Dan Joe (for it was our 
old friend who refused to treat,) by the neck, and the 
others were about to jump in and finish him. O'Nally 
knocked down the nearest to him, ducked a chair that 
was flung at him, and made for the fellow who had Dan 
by the throat. Seeing O'Nally coming towards him, he 
released Dan, and turning savagely on O'Nally, said, 

"What the h do you want to stick j'our salt nose 

into this affair. You'll never stick it in another," and 
he swung his right savagely for O'Nally 'a head. O'Nally 
threw his head to one side, and countered heavily on vhe 
other fellow's jaw with his left, catching him in^ the 
wind immediately after with his right. The tough fel- 
low went down with a bang, and his gang fled. When 
Dan saw him falling he rushed at him, and was with diffi- 
culty prevented by O'Nally from jumping on him. The 
sailors congratulated O'Nally; said he had the right 
stuff in him, and would make a jolly good tar. He took 
Dan to the table at which they were drinking, and 
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ordered a drink for him. Dan looked at him intently 
for a little ^hile; rubbed his eyes, and placed his old 
hat on the back of his head; then looked at him again. 
After staring at O'Nally for about a minute, he shook his 
head and muttered something in Irish. O'Nally smiled 
and said in Irish — "It is I; don't you know me?" Dan 
walked round him and looked at him from every point of 
the compass, shook his head several times, and then 
asked him if he knew a man of the name Kerrigan at 
Mulranny. **Yes," said O'Nally, still using the Irish 
language, "you brought me guns and a letter there." 

Dan grasped his hands and shook them with all his 
strength. He was so overcome that he could not speak 
a word; and the tears began to roll down his cheeks. 
The sailors were surprised at the antics of Dan, but 
O'Nally explained that they were old friends and had not 
seen each other for many years. 

O'Nally got some writing materials and scribbled off 
three notes. One of them read : 

"Deab mother: I shall be in the garden at seven 
thirty o'clock this evening. I intend to leave the coun- 
try to-morrow morning, and am now dressed as a sailor. 

"Your affectionate son, 

"Jem." 
Another one : 

"Dear Steve: I am in the old town again, and by a 
piece of rare good luck have struck up against Dan. As 
this will be my last night in old Erin for some time, I 
shall be happy to meet you and as many of the 'boys* 
as you can give the word to. Time, eleven p.m. ; place — 
club-room ; hero, or villain — a jolly old tar. 

"Yours, 
"Jem." 

The last, and the one a copy of which he tore up sev- 
eral times ran : 

"My Dear Miss Cornwell: I am going to leave Ire- 
land to-morrow morning, and should be very glad to 
have an opportunity of bidding you good-by. Dan will 
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deliver this note to you, and will also convey to me 
whatever answer you will be pleased to give to, 

"Yours, 
"Jem." 

He sealed the three letters, handed them to Dan, and 
instructed him to deliver them as quickly as possible, 
and at the same time to exercise the greatest possible 
caution and prevent any suspicion. "Trust me, boy," 
said Dan, as he pulled his old hat down over his fore- 
head and departed. 

O'Nally remained with the sailors for about half an 
hour, and apparently enjoyed with keen satisfaction 
all their rollicking songs and improbable stories. They 
were celebrating their last night on shore in the manner 
prescribed by the usage of the craft, which usage, they 
would say, dated back, like that of the common law, to 
time immemorial — to a "time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. " O'Nally prepared to leave, 
and explained to them that he had made arrangements to 
see a few friends, and had the captain's permission to 
choose his own time for getting back to the Secaucus. 
With mskuy sly winks and pointed insinuations, they vol- 
unteered all sorts of advice which they assured him had 
been gathered from an experience of many years, in 
many towns and in many countries. He promised to 
remember the result of their experience, and laughingly 
bid them good-night. 

He took the street leading toward the demesne, crossed 
into the wood, and by a circuitous path reached the gar- 
den at the back of his father's house. A stone wall, 
nearly six feet high, inclosed the garden on three sides. 
In the front was an iron railing extending for about two 
hundred yards, and meeting the stone inclosure at equal 
distances from the house. O'Nally glided up to the 
wall, and peeped anxiously in. He saw his mother walk- 
ing up and down a narrow walk under the apple trees. 
She was holding a paper (probably his letter) in one 
hand, while in the other was a handkerchief with which 
she wiped the tears from her eyes. He felt a choking in 
his throat, and the tears rushed to his eyes; but wishing 
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to appear oalm and undisturbed before her, he waited 
for a few moments until he had conquered his emotions; 
then placing his hands on the wall, he vaulted over it, 
and was once more standing on the ground that a few 
weeks before he could call his own. So lightly and 
softly did he come to the ground that his mother did not 
hear him. He walked noiselessly toward her, and as she 
turned in her walk, she saw him approach. Surprise 
and astonishment were for a moment perceptible on her 
countenance, but as soon as he pronounced the word 
"mother," it quickly disappeared; and running up to 
her he threw his arms around her. He led her to his 
favorite seat under the trees, and sitting down by her 
side, told her everything that had happened to him since 
he left. When he had finished, she asked : ''And must 
you go, Jem — must you leave Ireland?" 

''I must, mother, unless I desert my friends, the 
friends of Ireland, and become a traitor to my country." 

"Then you must go, Jem;" and as she spoke the words 
in a firm voice, she grasped his hand, looked fondly but 
proudly into his e3'es, and after a moment's pause, con- 
tinued: "The feelings of a mother for her only son 
prompt me to endeavor to keep you at home; but if 
your remaining with me would cause you to be faithless 
to your friends or false to your country, you must leave 
me. An exile you may be, but a traitor — never." 

O'Nally kissed her tenderly, affectionately. The joy 
of hearing his mother express her willingness to sacrifice 
every motherlj'' pleasure for the cause of Ireland, caused 
the tears to roll down his cheeks, and he chided himself 
for being unworthy of such a mother. After they had 
both become somewhat calmer, he explained to her his 
plans, his securing passage to America on the Secaucus, 
and his determination to work energetically in the new 
world for the cause of liberty in Ireland. 

O'Nally remembered that he had other engagements 
for that night. He stood up and prepared to take leave 
of his mother. She gave him a purse containing bank- 
notes for five hundred pounds. He promised to follow 
the advice which she gave him, and with a last embrace 
bid her good-by. He walked rapidly toward the garden- 
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wall, gave one look round at his mother and waved his 
handkerchief to her, and with a bound disappeared be- 
hind the wall. Once away from his mother he regained 
his composure, and in a few minutes was walking with a 
steady step along the road that led to the Croghan 
House, the residence of Sir George. He suddenly remem- 
bered that he forgot to give Dan any instructions as to 
where he should deliver to him Miss Corn well's answer, 
and stood for a few moments undecided as to what course 
he should take. He concluded, however, that Dan, after 
delivering the notes to Mrs. 0*Nally and Steve Malloy, 
could not possibly have yet returned from Croghan, and 
expecting to meet him on the way, he continued his 
walk. In a few minutes he heard the well-known voice 
of Dan humming '*The Boys in Green," and as he turned 
the angle in the road which hid the would-be singer 
from his sight, he met Dan face to face. ''Here it is, 
boy," said Dan, taking the note from a recess in his 
caubeen; "and I wish you send me often, boy. She 
give me glass of wine with her own hands to-day, boy." 
O'Nally, without listening to Dan's remarks, tore open 
the envelope and read : 

"Deab Mb. O'Nally. — I shall be pleased to meet you 
at the large willow tree overhanging Lake Leman. 

"Helena." 

"Leman" was the classical name given to a small lake 
in the Croghan grounds a few hundred yards from the 
back of the house. O'Nally knew Dan too well to offer 
him any money for such a service as that which he had 
performed, and after thanking him, he started out with 
a light step for Croghan. 

The magnificent gait of a dashing team of horses draw- 
ing a handsome carriage attracted his attention. He 
looked up as it passed him, and saw that the occupants 
were Sam Fenton and Fanny Beed. It was evident that 
Lord Burke had thrown her off, and Fenton was now 
the dernier ressort. A little further on a small party of 
bicyclists glided past him. He recognized Harry Corn- 
well and Miss Began riding side by side. "Poor Steve," 
he thought, "you were right; she does not care for you." 
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He hurried od, and in a short time reached the hedge 
inclosing Sir George's manor. He opened one of the 
side gates, crossed the fields, and came in sight of the 
large billow tree that stood on a little promontory jut- 
ting out into the lake. There were seats all round the 
trunk of the tree, and on one of them he saw Miss Corn- 
well. He walked rapidly toward the tree, and as soon as 
she perceived him coming, she stood up, but made no 
further move. 'When he came within about twenty yards 
and proceeded to walk out on the little promontory, she 
exhibited signs of fear and uneasiness. She did not 
recognize him. He walked on to within a few feet of 
her, and taking off his hat, said, **It is I — O'Nally, Miss 
Cornwell." She scanned his features for a second or 
two, then smiled as she recognized him, and held out 
her hand. **Your disguise is perfect, but you have 
changed considerably since I last saw you. Sit down on 
this bench," motioning him to a seat beside her, "and 
tell me everything that happened to you during the past 
few weeks." He sat down by her side and looked stead- 
ily in her face. He thought her a little formal, a little 
cold and distant, and endeavored to £nd the cause in the 
expression on her face. She gazed into his eyes un- 
flinchingly. He thought she never appeared more lovely, 
more exquisitely beautiful. What happiness 4o bask in 
the sunshine of her smiles ; what pleasure to work so as 
to merit her praise or approval ! 

''I am waiting," she said with a smile, as he continued 
to gaze on her, ''for a recital of your adventures since 
you left the Fulda. " 

He briefly narrated the principal facts in connection 
with his capture on the mountains and his escape, and a 
few of the more important occurrences during his sub- 
sequent wanderings. He then told her of his resolution 
to go to America, and there await a favorable opportunity 
of returning to Ireland as a free man. 

''But Mr. O'Nally " 

" 'Jem,' if you will, during the short time that we shall 
be together." 

"Well, Jem, is it absolutely necessary that you should 
go to America? You have not done anything that would 
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justify your transportation by the government, and wby 
do you voluntarily exile yourself?" 

**I am a Fenian, and the Fenian organization is pro- 
scribed by the government. Fenianism in Ireland is 
defined by the English government as a species of 
treason, and the penalty of treason is either transporta- 
tion or decapitation, the right to exercise the alternative 
being vested in the government and adopted as occasion 
demands or expediency suggests.*' 

"But what do the Fenians do to justify such harsh 
measures on the part of the government?'' 

"All they do at present is to repair to the mountains 
about eleven o'clock at night, once a week, and there 
practise military drill and tactics for a couple of hours." 

"And their object is, of course, to make Ireland inde- 
pendent of England?" 

"Exactly. Their object is to give the land of Ireland 
to the people of Ireland ; to enable the people of Ireland 
to govern themselves, by enacting such laws as will best 
preserve peace and promote happiness; to substitute 
government by the people of Ireland for government by 
the aristocrats of England; to cut every link that binds 
Ireland to the iron heel of England ; to overthrow mon- 
archy in Ireland, and establish a government by the peo- 
ple for the people." 

"How can the Fenians accomplish all you say? They 
cannot do it by peaceful means, and the military strength 
of England is such as to render any success by the 
Fenians in that respect extremely improbable — in fact, 
impossible." 

"The Fenians do not intend to achieve the indepen- 
dence of Ireland by platform declamations, nor have they 
any faith in the blatant platitudes and glittering gener- 
alities of what are known as * Constitutional agitators.' 
They place their reliance upon the sword, the rifle and 
the cannon. The experience of the past has taught them 
the necessity of perfect discipline, they are working assidu- 
ously to attain it. Before one hundred thousand Irishmen, 
armed, drilled and disciplined, the power of England 
in Ireland would disappear like a shadow. Yes, we can 
do it. Our courage and valor have been proved on 
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many a hard-fought field. We can point with pride to 
the achievements of the Irish Brigade at Cremona, at 
Blenheim, at Fontenoy, at Eamillies. Through the Pe- 
ninsular War and at Waterloo under Wellington, on the 
arid plains and deadly jungles of India, at the Crimea, 
the Irish regiments gallantly maintained their reputation 
for bravery and heroism. If they were so successful 
fighting merely as mercenaries, how much more so would 
they be when fighting for the land of their birth, their 
homes, their firesides, their liberty and their freedom? 
No Irishman could for a moment doubt the success of 
such an army in Ireland ; but our chief difiSculty is in 
organizing such an army. We have the men, but we 
have not the arms. We are not permitted to drill, and 
every attempt to raise and organize an Irish army must 
be consummated in secrecy." 

"When England will not permit you to drill, why not 
give up the idea, and try to improve the condition of the 
people by agitation in Parliament?" 

''The remedy of parliamentary agitation is at best but 
palliative; it does not go to the root of the evil; it can 
never accomplish any radical improvement. I have done 
what little I could for the parliamentary leaders, because 
I expected that through their efforts we should get Home 
Bule, and Home Bule would be a sure stepping-stone to 
absolute independence. But England will not give us 
Home Bule, and we are therefore compelled to resort to 
such means as will enable us to dictate to England that 
measure of Home Bule which will recognize our inde- 
pendence." 

''But you cannot hasten the obtaining of Home Bule 
by leaving Ireland. Why not remain and assist the 
members of Parliament by uniting under one leader all 
the Irish Nationalists?" 

"We have done whatever we could to unite the Irish 
Nationalists in this district, and have been so far success- 
ful as to elect a representative of National unity — Mr. 
O'Connor. But I cannot stay; the police and soldiers 
are, as you are aware, scouring the country for me, and 
I believe that I can be of more service to my country in 
America than in an English dungeon or in the grave." 
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Oh« don't talk of the grave; they could not, they 
would not dare hang you." 

"They have hanged better Irishmen for less reason, 
and I have not been informed that they have lately ex- 
hibited any sign of comprehending the meaning of fche 
word 'justice' in their dealings with Irishmen who are 
supposed to be in favor of Irish independence." 

"You have committed no infamous crime. The high- 
est and gravest accusation that can be brought against 
you is your complicity with the Fenians, and I have 
every reason to believe that you have friends whose in- 
fluence with the government would be successfully ex- 
erted to obtain for you a pardon." 

"You are entirely too flattering to my friends in 
ascribing to them such power or influence with the 
government as would effect a connivance or a condona- 
tion of my offence. But even if I had such friends, and 
they interceded for me, my pardon would be conditional 
upon my severing my connection with the Fenian organi- 
zation, and becoming, if not a conservative, at least 
neutral." 

"Under the present circumstances, a compliance with 
such conditions could scarcely be considered as a depar- 
ture from your principles ; it would be necessary for you 
merely to refrain from giving expression to them, or 
taking any active part in politics for some time. My 
father said he fe]t sure that if you would agree to give 
your word to the government, that you had severed your 
connection with the Fenians, he could obtain your par- 
don. And personally," she continued, looking ap- 
pealingly into his eyes, "I think it the wiser course 
for you to pursue." 

She withdrew her gaze from his face as she finished 
the sentence, and looked at the ground. At the same 
moment her hand moved as if mechanically and accident- 
ally, and rubbed silently against his hand as it lay on 
the bench. He understood her. She loved him and she 
wished to prevent his leaving Ireland. He had merely 
to say that he would sever his connection with the 
Fenians, and she would be his. Fenton would be foiled; 
Lenwood would be enraged and disappointed. A vision 
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of conjugal felicity and unalloyed happiness passed be- 
fore his mind's eye. Instantly he shut off the vision ; 
he blushed at having even for a moment indulged in such 
thoughts, and turning his head around until his face 
was close to hers, he said: ''Helena, I am a thousand 
times obliged to your father for his kindness in express- 
ing his willingness to be my friend and intercessor with 
the government, but it cannot be. Never, under any 
circumstances, or for any consideration, shall I be false 
to my word, my friends, my principles, or my country. 
And Helena,'* he continued, quickly grasping her hand, 
'Met me assure you that this declaration is not made and 
my resolution taken without careful consideration of 
every possible means by which it might be averted; for' 
nothing but the direst necessity would compel me to 
leave Ireland at the present time." He paused for a few 
seconds, and then continued : "Helena, I love you; I 
love you with all my heart. Say that I do not love in 
vain, that my affection is to some extent reciprocated, 
and my exile will become bearable." 

In the impetuosity of his declaration, he had grasped 
her hands in his, and after he had finished speaking he 
remained earnestly looking up into her face. Still look- 
ing at the ground, she rested her head upon his shoulder. 
He felt a slight pressure of her hand, he noticed the con- 
vulsive heaving of her bosom. In a moment his arms 
were around her, and he had implanted a kiss upon her 
lips. "My own, my darling," he said with emotion, 
**if I were only worthy of you." 

After a few minutes she recovered her composure, and 
said in a low plaintive voice: "How long will you be 
away, Jem?" 

"I don't know, dear. Perhaps a year, perhaps two^\ 
and may be three. ' ' 

"Oh, three j-ears would be a very long time. Don't 
you think you could promise me to come home in two 
years?" 

"Dearest, I cannot promise that I shall come home 
two years from now with the intention of remaining per- 
manently in Ireland, but I promise you that if I am alive 
and have my liberty, I shall be at this willow tree this 
night two years." 
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**I am very glad that you have macle that promise, and 
I hope that when 3^011 come you will be able to stay." 

**I hope I shall, and I hope too, that I shall be able to 
do something which will make me worthy of you. But, 
Helena, I fear that your father will not countenance our 
engagement.*' 

**It is not necessarj' that he should know anything 
about it. When you return, to leave no more, then we 
shall tell him I know that he likes you; he always 
speaks well of you." 

"But in the meantime he may want you to marry some 
other man — Mr. Lenwood for instance?" 

"My father loves me too well to compel me to marry 
any man whom I do not like. But you are a Catholic ; 
is it not forbidden by j'our religion to marry a 
Protestant?" 

"My dear, all Christians, to whatever denominations 
they belong, believe in the same God. That is the car- 
dinal point, and minor differences are unimportant. I 
am a Catholic because my parents are Catholics; you are 
an Episcopalian because your parents are Episcopalians. 
If I became an Episcopalian or you a Roman Catholic, it 
would not affect our beliefs ; as Christians we would still 
believe in the same essential principles of Christianity." 

"Then you do not love me less because of my being an 
Episcopalian?" 

"Certainly not. I am sure that you do not love me 
the less because I am a Eoman Catholic. I would love 
you with equal fervor and intensity if you were a Bud- 
dhist, or if you had no religion at all. Love does not 
recognize the subtlety of theological distinctions; it is a 
child of nature, and is in no way related to any of the 
multifarious ramifications of theology." 

"lam glad that you think so. I* was afraid that our 
different religious beliefs might possibly affect our hap- 
piness, but now I feel satisfied that we shall not quarrel 
about the relative merits of Eoman Catholicism and 
Episcopalianism. " 

"There is not the remotest possibility of it. It would 
be a happy day for Ireland if she could behold ihe fires 
of religious bigotry extinguished, and the Catholics and 
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Protestants grasping bands with fraternal feelings of 
liberal tolerance and broad-minded moderation." 

"I bave often tbought tbat if tbe Catbolics and 
Protestants bated each otber less on account of tbeir 
religious beliefs, tbe people would be more bappy and 
tbe country more prosperous." 

''It is certainly to be deplored tbat tbe intolerance of 
tbe seventeentb century sbould still exist in Ireland in 
undiminished intensity. TVbile racial prejudices are 
rapidly dying out, tbe rancor of religious hatred is as 
acute as ever. * ' 

"Cannot an3^tbing be done to diminish tbe mutual 
hatred of Catbolics and Protestants?" 

''Yes, knowledge and education can accomplish it; 
but tbe great mass of the people cannot for many years 
to come be educated sufficiently to enable them to per- 
ceive tbat there is no radical difference between Catho- 
licity and Protestantism. Tbe Protestant must admit 
tbat the Catholic is not an idolater, and the Catholic 
must allow tbat tbe Prptestant is not doomed to everlast- 
ing perdition. When Catholics and Protestants value 
each otber, not in accordance with their religious beliefs, 
but for their manly, sterling qualities; when honesty 
and honor shall be the link that will bind men together, 
and not a common belief in auricular confession, or a 
common hatred of the pope, then indeed will happiness 
and prosperity come to Ireland." 

"Do you think tbat tbe priests and ministers are re- 
sponsible to some extent for the religious hatred that 
exists in Ireland?" 

"I have no doubt of it. The ministers of both relig- 
ions teach intolerance from their pulpits and altars ; but 
nowadays, tbeir teachings affect only the ignorant. 
Tbe educated and disinterested see clearly through tbe 
declamations of priests and ministers. Interested men 
and professional patriots strive to keep the flame alive. 
England spends hundreds of thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to foment religious discord and perpetuate religious 
hatred in Ireland. It is to her interest to do so. Ire- 
land divided can accomplish little; Ireland united could 
declare and maintain its independency." He paused 
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and looked across the little lake. The moon had ap- 
peared above the horizon, and sent its greetings across 
the lake in a silvery path almost to their feet. The tiny 
waves that broke directly beneath them glittered and 
sparkled in the soft, effulgent light of the moon. The 
air was perfectly calm and still. The low of a cow on 
the opposite shore was wafted across the little lake and 
fell upon their ears. Suddenly he turned his head and 
looked in her face. There was a tear glistening in her 
eye. "Helena, dear," he said, clasping her in his arms, 
** don't be troubled; I shall soon be back again. Oh, if 
I could stay, if I could remain! But I must go." 

She stood up and pulled a ring from her finger. 
"Wear this for me," she said, placing it on his finger. 
"It will serve to remind you of me when 3'ou are far, far 
away." 

"Dearest, there is no need of a token to remind me of 
3'ou ; your picture is engraven on my heart. But I will 
keep the ring. It will prove to me to-morrow when I 
am sailing across the ocean and Ireland is receding from 
my view, that the happenings of this evening are not the 
creations of a disordered imagination, but a happy real- 
ity. And now, dear, I must go. Eemember that I love 
you with all my heart, and that my love is as unchangea- 
ble as yonder rocky mountain peak." He clasped her in 
his arms, kissed her tenderly, sweetly, and in a voice 
thick with emotion, said "Good-by." 

"Good-by," she faintly uttered. "Remember your 
promise — two years from to-night — the 16th of Jub', 
189—." 

"I shall be here." 

He walked quickly along the little path that led to a 
gate on the easterly side of the hedge inclosing the 
manor. Having arrived at the gate, he opened it slowly 
and passed out. He stood on a little elevation and 
looked back at the willow tree. He could clearly dis- 
cern the form of Miss Cornwell standing on the little 
promontory, with the lake in the background. He waved 
his cap two or three times, then turned his back to 
Croghan, and with a heart full of varying emotions, 
started toward the highroad that led to the town of 
Westport. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HE MEETS OLD ENEMIES AND OLD FRIENDS. 

After proceeding a short distance along the road, he 
saw two men walking slowly in the same direction as 
himself. One of them wa« tall and well dressed ; the other 
was short and thickset. He gained rapidly on them, 
and recognized the taller of the two as Lenwood. From 
their animated gestures, it was evident that they were 
engaged in some disputation, and as O'Nally approached 
them, Lenwood swung his right arm vigorously, and 
turning to his opponent said: **I tell you, Feeney, it 
must be done either one way or the other. It is now 
more than two weeks since he escaped, and you ought to 
be ashamed that he is still at liberty." 

"But, Misther Lenwood," baid Ladeen Feeney, for it 
was our old friend who accompanied Lenwood, "it's a 
very hard thing to ketch him without plenty of money. 
If you could — *' here Ladeen stopped and looked up 
at Lenwood. 

"Go on," said Lenwood; "name your figure.*' 

"Well, I could do a lot with five hundred pounds." 

"Could you promise to bring him to me dead or alive 
for one thousand pounds?" 

"But wouldn't I be entitled to the government reward 
as well?" 

"Certainly; the one thousand pounds would be out of 
my own pocket." 

"AVell give me earnest on it of one hundred pounds, 
and the rest inside of a week, and you'll have O'Nally in 
your possession before two Sundays pass away." 

"Very well; I will give you the money when we reach 
the house." 

"You are not particular, I believe, how you get him — 
I mane if an accident happens and he be killed, you*d pay 
me the money just the same." 
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**Tou will get your money; but you understand, it 
might be the wisest way to do whatever is necessary to 
prevent his escape. You understand me?** 

"Yis, I believe I do; and you'll stand by me if they 
take me up for murder?*' 

''There is no fear of them. The government is only 
too glad to get rid of him. He tried to kill me several 
times, and if I were not too much for him he would have 
done it.** 

**Yis, and he went very near takin' my life too, and 
but for he was afraid of me he would do it. He*s a dan- 
gerous fellow, but I know a little tiuck that'll take him 
across the big river. Lave it to me. But you*re shure 
about the money. I tell you it's a big risk ; if the money 
isn't shure I would not touch the game.** 

"Do your work right, and your money is sure. If 
you let him escape, it is possible that the government 
may consider that you are yourself implicated in those 
Fenian affairs.'* 

"Me! Mel Misther Lenwood! Me, a loyal, honest man. 
Shure I love the government, God bless it, more than I 
love meself, and that*s sayin' a good deal, Misther Len- 
wood." 

"Yes, indeed it is saying a good deal, but you must 
prove it.*' 

"1*11 do it; ni do it." 

At that moment 0*Nally walked in between them, and 
slapping Lenwood heavily on the back with the palm of 
his hand, and with the easy familiarity of old friends 
said: "Hello, McNab, old dog; you*re looking line.** 

Without waiting for Lenwood's reply he turned to 
Ladeen Feeney, and striking him a resounding thud on 
the back, said, "Finnigan, you old son of a gun, 
you are standing it splendid. How are the gossoons?" 
He brought down the palm of his hand again on Ladeen 's 
chest with such force as to almost knock him down. 

"See here, sailor," said Lenwood in a dignified and 
commanding tone, "you have made a mistake, and if 3'ou 
don't want to spend a few months in irons, you will get 
off as quickly as you can." 

'*Now, Mack, you old landlubber, you want to preten<| 
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that you don't know me. That's a good trick of yours; 
you were always a funny fellow. Mack." Here he put 
his right hand in Lenwood'sarm and his left in Ladeen's. 

''Friend/' said Ladeen with as much dignity as he 
could command, ''You don't know who I am. I can in 
the twinkling of an eye send you to jail for six months." 

"Now stop, Finnigan," said O'Nally, pulling them 
both along; ''Come and have a drink with me. It's a 
little while since we met before." 
I protest," said Lenwood firmly. 
Oh, Mack, stop that. Come on and have a drink." 

"Let me go," shouted Ladeen trying to pull himself 
away. 

"You blasted old tar, I'll have you locked up for five 
years if you don't let me go, " roared Lenwood in a rage. 

Ladeen continued to shout, "Let me go," and Len- 
wood to threaten. Each of them tried to pull himself 
away, but O'Nally would not let them go. "Come and 
have a drink, boys; we are old mates, " he persisted in 
saying. 

A few yards ahead on one side of the road was a deep 
trench filled with water. O'Nally chuckled as he saw it. 
"Yes, we'll have a drink, " he said as he pulled them 
toward the trench. They thought that he was drunk ; 
they certainly did not expect that he was going to give 
them a bath. When they were opposite the trench, he 
wheeled Lenwood around, and pushing both of them into 
the trench, said: "Take a drink, boys, and consider 
yourselves fortunate that you are let off so easy. ' ' Both 
of them disappeared under the water, but quickly re- 
gained their feet, and slowly plowed their way out. 
They were not only wet, but their clothing was covered 
with soft mud. 

O'Nally sprang over the hedge, and crossing the fields, 
reached the rooms of the National Club by a short route. 
Outside the door of the club a tall young man walked 
continually up and down. It was a few minutes after 
eleven o'clock, and Steve Malloy was beginning to feel 
uneasy about O'Nally. Suddenly his eye caught the 
sailor's garb, and he rushed across the street, and grasped 
O'Nally 's hand. "Jem, old boy, how are you? Why, 
I would never know you," 
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"I am glad of it, Steve; otherwise, I should have 
found it very difficult to get here." 

They walked into the club arm in arm. As soon as 
they were inside the door, Malloy said: "Brothers, let 
me introduce to you O'Nally the Fenian." There was a 
rush toward him. They grasped his hands, hugged him, 
congratulated him, and then swore they never would 
know him. They wanted to carry him to the president's 
chair, but he refused; and taking a seat about the mid- 
dle of the room, they gathered around him, and rained 
questions upon him. He was obliged to relate all about 
his escape and his wanderings; his adventures with the 
police and his experience in the mountain huts. When 
he told of his meeting with Lenwood and Feeney, and 
the position in which he left them, there was a general 
roar of laughter, for Lenwood had recently made himself 
decidedly disagreeable. They then told him how they 
eluded the police on the night of the surprise at Eeem. 
They told him that Dominick Fadden was carried home 
unconscious as a result of the blow which he received 
from O'Nally, and that when he regained consciousness 
his parents sent for Father John to administer the last 
sacraments of the Eoman Catholic Church; that he ad- 
mitted to Father John that he was a spy paid by Fenton, 
and was promised a large sum of money if he would, on 
the night of the surprise, prevent O'Nally 's escape. 
After Father John left him, Fadden, on being questioned 
by the government officers in regard to the meeting in 
Eeem, said that he remembered nothing whatever about 
it; that he remembered nothing that happened since he 
was hit, and in fact could not remember being a member 
of the Fenian organization at all. Physicians admitted 
that this loss of memory was easily accounted for, and 
cited numerous instances where a severe blow on that part 
of the brain where the faculty of memory is situated, 
had cut off all recollection of former happenings, and left 
the patient, so to speak, without a past. But there were 
others who shook their heads doubtfully at this theory, 
and mentioned to each other in suggestive whispers that 
"Father Lavelle was with him." This loss of memory 
on the part of Fadden saved many of the Fenians from 
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tbe tortures invariably inflicted upon Irish political pris- 
oners in English jails^ as the government was extremely 
desirous of making examples of those young men, but 
without the evidence of Fadden, a conviction could not 
possibly be obtained. 

The National Club in Westport was composed entirely 
of Fenians. To belong to a Fenian camp was an indis- 
pensable qualification for a candidate seeking admission 
into the National Club. To outsiders the National Club 
was merely a social organization. The public were in- 
vited to its receptions, entertainments, literary exercises 
and gymanstic exhibitions. On the night in question, 
there was none present but members, and with these the 
main hall was thronged. They were all young men, be- 
tween twenty and thirty-five years of age; gay, spirited, 
witty, vivacious and humorous. There were Protestants 
and Catholics, rich and poor. The proprietor of the 
store and his clerk sat side by side on terms of perfect 
equality. The laborer and the merchant, the lawyer 
and the farmer were all huddled together. There was 
equality; there was fraternity; but the other of the 
immortal trio was wanting — they had not liberty. 

The clock struck two. 0*Nally remembered that the 
Secaucus would sail at four-forty sharp. He had no 
time to lose. It would take half an hour to get to the 
quay from where he was, and it would certainly take half an 
hour to row from the quay to the Secaucus. He rested 
his head on his hands for a few seconds, then stood up 
and looked around the room. There was complete 
silence. He walked from his seat to the side of the 
room so as to face his audience, and putting his back 
against the wall, and thrusting his hands in his pockets, 
he began to address them. He commenced in a conver- 
sational tone, but so distinct as to be clearly heard and 
understood by everyone in the hall. He referred to the 
fact of his being obliged to leave the country for a time, 
and said that it was because of his enforced absence that 
he felt impelled to offer some suggestions in regard to 
their future operations. He .disclaimed an3' pretension 
to such superior knowledge as would give to his sugges- 
tions either weight or importance, but as they were the 
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result of some active experience, he trusted that in them 
might be found the germ of an idea, which being devel- 
oped by a stronger and clearer mind, might prove bene- 
ficial to the cause for which they were all working. He 
then briefly reviewed the history of previous organiza- 
tions of a similar nature, whose efforts proved abortive, 
and pointed out the means which should be adopted in 
order to avoid the rocks upon which the others split. 
After speaking for some time upon the possibilities of 
the organization, he said: "There is one point to which 
I would particularly call your attention, and that is the 
question of religion. If there is any one cause to which 
the present dependent condition of Ireland may be attrib- 
uted, it is that of religion. For over three hundred 
years this land has been the scene of religious strife. 
This strife intensified tenfold the hatred which one sec- 
tion of the people felt for the other. National ruin 
would be considered a blessing by either of the religious 
parties if their party could thereby obtain the ascendent. 
Patriotism, natural love and affection, human sympathy, 
mercy, charity, all were consumed in the fires of religious 
bigotry and intolerance. According to the Catholics, 
anything Protestant was to be avoided, hated, destroyed ; 
according to the Protestants, everything Catholic was 
bad, dangerous and damnable. The more he was perse- 
cuted, the more the Catholic Irishman loved his religion 
and exalted his priest as the representative of his religion. 
The priests took advantage of this feeling, and made 
their power supreme. The Protestants, hating the Catho- 
lics, naturally loved England, because England was 
Protestant. Hence, while the Catholics fell under the 
domination of their priests, the Protestants permitted 
themselves to fall completely under the domination of 
English influence. Their political differences arose from 
their religious differences, and the two parties became 
absolutely irreconcilable. Let us not lose the benefit of 
this lesson. Education is rapidly destroying the in- 
fluence of priests and ministers. A broad-minded, liberal 
feeling is now setting in. People are beginning to 
recognize that neither Catholicism nor Protestantism 
should be allowed to interfere with liberty or with 
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fraternity. Therefore, I would implore you to leave 
religion severely alone; to do nothing which could be 
construed as favoring one religion or opposing another. 
Let every man respect his neighbor's religious views, 
and refrain from publicly obtruding or f^xhibiting his 
own. Disregard the threats of priests and ministers — 
they are seldom patriots; and if you have the people 
with you, the priests and ministers must necessarily be 
with you, for they have to follow the people. Noiv as to 
differences among ourselves : There is only one rule, and 
that is the majority rule. As soon as the decision of 
the majority is announced, it should be unqualifiedly 
adopted; it should be regarded as the law of the organi- 
zation until it is repealed by a majority vote. It is the 
same with the national representatives in the British 
Parliament. Give your strength to the majorit3', be- 
cause in no other way can you eliminate the minority; 
in no other way can faction be suppressed and disunion 
prevented. Keep up your athletic exercises : the many 
manly qualities acquired and developed on the athletic 
field will be found useful and beneficial on the battle- 
field. Don't forget your drill; learn to use the rifie and 
sword with adroitness and precision. The day is not far 
distant when we shall have an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing our efficiency in this respect, and when it comes, my 
greatest pleasure, my highest duty will be to fight with 
the Thirty-fourth against the legions of England and for 
the independence of Ireland." (The Westport "boys" 
constituted the Thirty -fourth Eegiment of the Fenian 
army. ) 

When O'Nally concluded, every man in the hall stood 
up and applauded for more than a minute. It was an 
expression of their concord with the speaker's views and 
sentiments, and a mark of appreciation of his personal 
worth. When the applause subsided, Father John stood 
up, and after eulogizing O'Nalb^ and expressing a hope 
that his exile would be of short duration, said: ''Let us 
not condemn the priests indiscriminately. Some of them 
have fought well for Ireland, and some of them are as 
true to Ireland to-day as any Fenian or constitutional 
agitator. There are many of them, like the members of 
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the Irish constabulary, who have to obey orders however 
much they may personally deprecate it. I am here not 
as a priest, but as a man. It is certainly wrong that 
priests as priests should interfere in politics; but priests 
as men, as members of the community, have a right to a 
voice in the civil government of the country. Here as a 
man, as a Fenian, I have the same right to express my 
opinion and cast my vote as any other member; but if I 
attempt to control any member by the use of clerical 
persuasion or on account of my position as a priest, then 
you should not hesitate for one moment to show me the 
door." 

Father John was followed by the Rev. Henry Rey- 
nolds, a Presbyterian clergyman, who spoke in the same 
strain. He said: ''Religion and politics should be kept 
separate and apart. When a man goes to church he 
should hear religious prayers, not political denuncia- 
tions. When a man goes to a political meeting, he 
should listen to arguments for or against atiy civil meas- 
ure, and not a religious appeal to his sentiment or his 
bigotry. Irishmen, both Protestants and Catholics, 
have religious freedom; then let that rest. Rut they 
have not political freedom ; then let them work unitedly 
to obtain it." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ANOTHER NARROW ESCAPE. 

It was arranged that Father John and Steve Malloy 
should row O'Nally to the Secaucus, but in order to 
avoid suspicion each of them was to go to the pier by a 
different route. 

O'Nally bid good-by to all the "boys," and started off 
for the quay, Malloy having left for the same place about 
five minutes before. Two or three minutes after O'Nally 
left the hall. Father John took up his hat and followed 
him. As soon as the priest turned the first corner, he 
saw a man about fifty yards in front of him, and about 
one hundred yards behind O'Nally. Father John, think- 
ing that it was one of the "boys" walked along quickly 
with the intention of overtaking him ; but the other, as 
soon as O'Nally turned the next corner and proceeded 
down Main Street which led to the quay, ran as fast as 
he could until he gained the corner which O'Nally had 
just turned, and then stood peering after him. The 
priest became suspicious, and in order to avoid the 
watcher as well as to apprise O'Nally of the fact that he 
was being followed, he turned into a narrow alley which 
crossed Main Street a few hundred yards below the cor- 
ner which O'Nalb' had just turned, and running as fast 
as he could, reached Main Street a few seconds after 
O'Nally had passed the point where the alley intersected 
the street. The priest turned into Main Street, and 
coughing somewhat loudly attracted O'Nally 's attention. 
O'Nally turned round, and was about to speak to the 
priest when he saw the latter place his finger on his lips; 
and at the same time looking up the street which he had 
just traveled, he saw another man coming along slowly 
and with apparent hesitation. The priest quickly in- 
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formed O'Nally of his suspicions, and the slow, irreso- 
lute walk of the man behind seemed to confirm them. 
'*He is only one," said O'Nally carelessly, "and by the 
time he gets back to headquarters and reports his sus- 
picions, we shall be out of reach." 

They walked along with an easy, leisurely gait for 
about one hundred yards, when Father John, upon look- 
ing back, saw that there were three men following them, 
and walking briskly toward them. "Well," said 
O'Nally, "we ought to be a match for them. Here, take 
one of these pistols, and if necessary we shall show them 
that we are Fenians." Father John took the gun, but 
urged O'Nally to hasten as much as possible so as to in- 
sure his getting away before their pursuers would receive 
reinforcements. They maintained their distance from 
the three men following them, and were within a few 
minutes walk of the pier when they heard Malloy's voice 
and saw his hand stretched out of an open door. "Come 
this way, quickly; follow me," he said, and he led them 
through the house, out into the yard, and across to the 
bank of the river — a short cut which not only prevented 
their reaching the pier, but also enabled them to baffle 
their pursuers, as it would take at least five minutes to 
go to the end of the street and around the yards at the 
back of the houses. "There is a strong force of police- 
men at the pier," said Malloy quietly as he closed the 
door, "and I think pur best plan is to move as quietly as 
possible up the river bank to where the boats are 
anchored, and then crossing to the other side, where the 
shadow of the hills darkens the river, glide out under 
the right bank." 

"All right," said O'Nally; "but I think it would be 
better that you and Father John should go home. I will 
be able to row out myself, and if any accident happens — 
well, it won't make so much difference, but I don't want 
you to get into it." 

"No, no, Jem, you ought to know us too well for 
that, ' ' said both of them together. 

Leaving them to make their way quietly along the 
bank of the river, we shall explain how the force of which 
Malloy spoke was posted on the pier. 
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The National Club was always more or less watched by 
the governiDent. It was well understood that the mem- 
bers were Nationalists of a pronounced and radical type. 
On the day of O'Nally's escape from the officers on the 
Fulda, two detectives took rooms in the house exactly 
opposite the club house. Each of the detectives had a 
front room ; one on the second floor, which commanded a 
view of the parlor and principal rooms of the club; the 
other on the ground floor, commanding a view of the en- 
trance to the club and the main hall. They saw that the 
club was crowded on the evening in question, and were 
particularly alert to discover some reason for this large 
attendance. They saw the man dressed as a sailor cross 
the street, and saw Malloy rush out to him and embrace 
him. They knew immediately that the man in the 
sailor's clothes was no ordinary sailor, and with the in- 
stinct of their cult, concluded that the sailor was no 
other than O^Nally the Fenian. While one of them kept 
watch on the club house, the other went immediate^'' to 
police headquarters and reported what they had seen. 
One of the town policemen who knew O'Nally well, had 
seen the sailor walk along the street in the early part of 
the evening, and thought he discovered some resemblance 
between him and O'Nally. He communicated his sus- 
picions to the sergeant, and the detective's corroboration 
of the policeman's story left no room for doubt as to 
O'Nally and the sailor being one and the same individ- 
ual. The inspector of police was communicated with, 
and he immediately ordered forty men to march to the 
pier. He then went on board the gunboat that was 
lying at anchor a few hundred yards outside the pier, 
and informing the captain of his desire to arrest the 
Fenian, and fearing lest the latter should be able to 
escape by the river, requested that two boats be lowered 
and the men be ready to man them at any moment. An 
attack on the club house where five or six hundred 
Fenians were gathered, was deemed inadvisable, as it 
was well known that, the Fenians were fighters, and 
would not see their leader taken while one of them re- 
mained alive. They reasoned that upon his return to 
his hiding-place (wherever about the mouth of the river 
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that might be)^ he would not be accompanied by more 
than one or two^ and they could then easily kill or cap- 
ture him. Some of the policemen were detailed to watch 
the club^ and report immediately to the officer command- 
ing at the pier everything that occurred. 

The pier ran along and formed the left bank of the 
river for about three hundred yards. The right bank 
was composed of small hills^ rising more or less abruptly 
to a height of five or six hundred feet. At the pier the 
river was nearly a quarter of a mile wide, but it gradu- 
ally narrowed near the mouth, and where the gunboat 
was anchored it was not more than one hundred and 
fifty yards wide. A street, with stores on each side, led 
down to where the pier commenced. At this point Mal- 
loy had anchored a small boat in which he intended to 
row O'Nally to the Secaucus. Instead of coming along 
the main street, he approached the pier by a circuitous 
route, and reached the left bank of the river about fifty 
yards above the point at which the pier started. One of 
the policemen struck a match to light his pipe, and Mal- 
loy saw the light. He saw also, the figure of the police- 
man, and looking steadily he saw that there was a num- 
ber of them ranged along the pier. He concluded at 
once that O'Nally was betrayed. He knew that it was 
too late for him to run back and stop O'Nally from com- 
ing along Main Street, and he also knew that if he came 
along that street to the end he would certainly be captured. 
He therefore ran along the waste space and yards that 
la3'' at the back of the stores on Main Street, rushed into 
the watchman's shanty, and told him that he wanted one of 
the front and one of the back doors opened. The watch- 
man knew Malloy well, and without asking any ques- 
tions, he took his keys and opened the doors as directed. 
It was at the front door which the watchman opened that 
Malloy stood when he pulled O'Nally and Father John 
in, and then hastened through the hall and across to the 
bank of the river. 

The three men crept up the left bank of the river for 
about ODe hundred and fifty yards, to a little creek where 
a number of small boats were anchored. They were all 
narrow, two-seated little boats belonging to the members 
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of the Westport boat club. Malloy and O'Nally had 
each his own little boat there. O'Nally selected his 
Foam for the venture. *'If," said Father John, ''she be 
as successful on this occasion as she has been on many 
others, we shall give them the slip.'' 

"I have never been beaten in her," said O'Nally 
thoughtfully, ''and if we get half a chance we shall not 
be beaten this time." 

They slipped quietly into the little boat and muffled 
the oars. O'Nally was going to take one of the oars, but 
Malloy said that it would be better for him to take the 
rudder, as he would thus be better able to take whatever 
steps he should find necessary in order to defend himself 
and effect his escape. Father John agreed with Malloy, 
so O'Nally took the rudder, and each of the others took 
an oar. All three crouched down in the boat as much as 
possible, and O'Nally pushed her off. As they left the 
little creek O'Nally noticed that the stars had begun to 
pale and disappear in the east, and a soft effulgent light 
spread above the horizon. "We have no time to lose, 
boys," said he in a whisper. "The sun is coming up, 
and every minute decreases the darkness of the shadow 
thrown on the river by the hills on the right." This 
was true, but it was absolutely necessary that they should 
make no noise. They pulled quietly across the river 
until within an oar's length of the right bank; then 
O'Nally turned his rudder, and the little boat headed 
straight for the mouth of the river. They hugged the 
right bank as closely as possible, just leaving sufficient 
space for working the inside oar. While they were 
going along slowly in the darkness of the shadow of the 
right bank, O'Nally could clearly see the policemen 
ranged along the pier. 

They were already opposite the point at which the pier 
started, and had not been observed by the police. £ut 
as they pulled slowly along, the light from the east be- 
gan to dispel the darkness around them, and their 
chances of escape were momentarily growing less. They 
crept along, and had already reached a point almost 
opposite the end of the pier, when O'Nalb'^ saw one of 
the policemen look steadily in the direction of the boat. 
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then quickly throw himself on the ground to enable him 
to see more distinctly. O'Nally knew that they were 
discovered. '* Crouch low, boys, and pull for your lives, " 
said he. The command ''Halt!" came in stentorian tones 
across the water, but those in the Foam heeded it not. 
Almost at the same moment a number of rifles were 
leveled at them, and bang went a volley. The blood 
spluttered from the back of Malloy's left hand, and it 
dropped by his side. He did not heed it, he pulled on 
with the other hand. Another volley came, churning 
the water around them, and smashing against the rocky 
bank of the river on their right. By this time they were 
nearly one hundred yards beyond the end of the pier, 
and apparently safe. Bullets were flying around them, 
but every stroke increased the distance between them 
and the police and decreased the certainty of the latter 's 
aim. '*The day is ours," saidMalloy joyfully, while the 
blood continued to trickle from his hand.. O'Nally was 
looking intently at something ahead. He smiled as 
Malloy spoke, and said : 

"I'm afraid not, Steve. There are two boats of sailors 
from the gunboat coming down upon us with all speed. 
I am sorry for you, boys, but they won't take me alive." 
He took a revolver in each hand, and steadied them on 
the gunwale of the boat. 

**Swim for it, Jem," said Father John quickly, 
vehemently. 

"And leave you!" he responded, "oh, no." 

"But we are all right; there is nothing against us," 
said the priest. "For the sake of your country, Jem, 
jump out quickly." 

Malloy^ entreated him at the same time to do likewise, 
so thrusting his pistols in his pockets, O'Nally quietly 
rolled out of the boat and disappeared beneath the water. 
In a few seconds his head bobbed up several yards nearer 
the shore. He disappeared again, and by alternately 
swimming under water and appearing again to take air, 
he succeeded in reaching the bank of the river without 
being observed. He pulled himself up on a ledge of 
rock that was partially covered by water, and looked 
around for the Foam. He saw that the two large boats 
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filled with sailors were stationary, and then he heard 
Father John's voice in anger. "What is all this about?'' 
said the priest addressing the sailors as they rushed 
upon his little oraft. ''How dare you interfere with a 
minister of religion in the exeroise of his duties?'' It 
was true. Father John had his Roman collar on, and 
O'Nally smiled as he thought of the argument which the 
priest was using to account for his presence on the river 
at that hour. ''Has it come to this," continued Father 
John, "that a priest hastening to comfort the dying, to 
assuage the pangs of remorse, to prepare the soul to 
appear before its Creator, is to be pounced upon as a 
pirate, and prevented b^' officers of the government, from 
performing his duty. Who is the man that takes upon 
himself the responsibility of these proceedings, and for- 
cibly detains me?" 

An officer seated in the stern of one of the boats said, 
"I am in command here. Pull 3'our boat to the pier, 
and if you are, as 3'ou appear to be, a Roman Catholic 
priest of this town, the inspector of police will be able 
to identify you." 

"I can ill afford to lose so much time," replied the 
priest, "but if your commands must be obeyed, lose no 
time in pulling to the pier." 

A hook was attached to the bow of the Foam, and she 
was towed to the pier by one of the large boats. Of 
course Father John was instantb* identified by the police 
inspector, and the officer commanding the sailors apolo- 
gized. The priest explained that he had received a sick 
call, and Mr. Malloy kindly volunteered to row him to 
the fisherman's house down the bay where the sick per- 
son lay. The three men who followed O'Nally and 
Father John down Main Street agreed that there was no 
third party — they only saw two men, and of course 
Father John and Mallo3'' were the two men. 

Father John and Steve Malloy were allowed to take 
the Foam again, and resume their journey. The inspec- 
tor of police had his suspicions, but he had no proof. 
He merely ordered that the little boat should be watched, 
and appointed four of his men to follow in another boat. 

O'Nally, on the opposite bank of the river, did not 
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wait to see all these proceedings. As soon as he saw the 
Foam taken in tow by the sailors' boat, he thought it 
was time for him to start off. He looked at his watch 
and found that it was five minutes to four o'clock. The 
Secaucus would start with the tide at four-forty, and he 
had a distance of more than seven miles to travel. By 
boat it was not more than two miles, but an arm of the 
ba^" stretched in between the point at which the Secau- 
cus was anchored and that on which he now was, so that 
he would have to go along, Sks it were, the two sides of a 
triangle, a distance of more than six miles, while the base 
was not more than half a mile. He crept up the base of 
the little hill that formed the right bank of the river, 
and as soon as he was be.yond the range of vision of the 
police on the pier, he straightened up and started to run. 
It was bright by this time. The stars had nearly all 
disappeared, and while the sun was not yet visible its 
rays spread out fan-like above the horizon, indicating 
the near approach of the god of day. With the dis- 
tance before him O'Nally saw that it would be almost 
impossible for him to reach the Secaucus before four- 
forty. He therefore determined to swim across the 
mouth of the little bay. Having reached the shore, he 
plunged in immediately, and struck out for the other 
side. He was well aware that at certain periods of the 
tide, there was a strong current in the mouth of the litV.e 
bay, and in order to test its strength he took as a land- 
mark a large rock on the other side which was directly 
in line with his eye. He had not swam more than fifteen 
or twenty yards when he noticed that the rock appeared 
to move further in. The tide was carrying him out. He 
continued for about ten yards more, and it was then clear 
to him that the strength of the tide in the middle of the 
channel would certainly carry him out into the large 
bay. He was, therefore, reluctantly compelled to turn 
to the shore. As soon as he reached the rocks, he shook 
himself, wrung the water out of part of his clothing, and 
started off as fast as he could run around the little bay. 
A light breeze sprung up, and he regretted it, as he 
thought it favored the departure of the Secaucus. His 
wet clothing seriously interfered with his movements, 
and he was unable to make his accustomed speed. His 
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wind, however, stood him well, and within thirty niinuteB 
he had rounded the little bay, and gained the point on 
the opposite side which he had first endeavored to reach 
by swimming. He ran up the side of the little hill and 
looked for the Secaucus. The crew seemed actively en- 
gaged in throwing out the mainsail to the breeze. He 
ran on with all his speed. She was nearly half a mile from 
where he stood, and some two hundred yards from the 
shore. He saw the anchor being weighed. In a few 
minutes he could see that she was moving away. He 
shouted as loud as his exhausted condition would permit, 
but there was no sign on the Secaucus to indicate that 
he was heard. He ran on until he was opposite the ship, 
and then without further delay he dashed into the sea, 
and attempted to swim toward her. One of the sailors 
saw him, and communicated the fact to the captain. A 
boat was lowered immediately and four men rowed with 
all possible speed toward the swimmer. The latter was 
making desperate efforts to shorten the distance between 
himself and the Secaucus, but he was not very success- 
ful. He was so completely exhausted with the run of 
seven or eight miles, that his strength was visibly giving 
out. He was himself conscious that he could not keep 
up much longer, but when he saw the boat approach 
him he set his teeth hard, and made a desperate 
effort to keep up. The boat came alongside; was backed 
up to him,. and his arm grasped by the man in the stern. 
He caught hold of the stern of the boat, and made a last 
effort to raise himself by the strength of his hands. He 
was assisted by two of the sailors, and as soon as he was 
placed in the boat he fell back exhausted. He was not, 
however, unconscious; it was merely the relaxation of 
the great effort which he had so long sustained. Before 
they had reached the Secaucus he had completely re- 
covered, and was replying good-naturedb'^ to the humor- 
ous questions of the sailors regarding his late condition. 
"Ha, my young tar,'* said the captain as O'Nally came 
on deck ''it was a pretty close run. You had almost lost 
the Secaucus and found a berth with the fishes. Go 
down and change your rigging, and if you happen to see 
a bottle around marked 'Cognac/ don't fail to see what 
it tastes like." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A HUBBICANE ON THE ATLANTIC. 

When O'Nally came on deck again, the Secaucus bad 
passed out of Clew Bay, and was dashing the spray of 
the long Atlantic swell from her prow. A stiff south- 
westtrly breeze was blowing, and the Secaucus, with 
all her sails set, was enjoying her freedom. 

O'Nally sat near the stern of the ship and watched the 
gradually receding land.- There was joy on every sailor's 
face; they were all glad to be skimming along the ocean 
again, attending to tho ropes, rigging and sails. Some 
of them» no doubt, had wives in New York ; all of them 
had sweethearts there, and they were glad to be return- 
ing to that city. Not so with O'Nally. He was leaving 
his home, his parents and the girl he loved. He was 
going to a strange city where he had no relatives and no 
friends. His eyes clung with tenderness on the fields 
where he had so often played, on the schoolhousa where 
he had spent so many happy years, on the little country 
road hedged with trees where he had so many pleasant 
walks, on the river where he had been so often victorious 
in rowing contests. He could still see the home in 
which he spent so many happy days, the beloved of a 
loving, indulgent mother, the pride (until a very short 
time ago) of a fond if imperious father. His eyes moist- 
ened as he strained them to catch a last sight of the dear 
old home, and the tears trickled down his cheeks. He 
rested his head in his hands for a few minutes while 
unable to control his grief. Then he dried his eyes, and 
made an effort to suppress his emotion. Croghan, the 
seat of Sir George, was still in view. There was the 
charming young lady who had promised to become his 
wife, who had renounced fortune and ambition in order 
to become the bride of an outlaw. Oh, if heaven would 
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give bim health, she would in the future have no reason 
to regret her choice. He would work with untiring 
energy, with unabated zeal, with all the powers of his 
mind to make her happy. 

Hour after hour passed away, and he still continued to 
gaze on the receding headlands. The sailors, under- 
standing his grief, and respecting him for what they had 
already*" seen of him, did not disturb him. It was nearly 
three o'clock in the afternoon when the summit of Slieve- 
more, the highest hill in Achill, faded completely from 
his view, and Ireland disappeared. "Oh, Ireland, my 
country 1" he murmured, "how long will the foreign 
oppressor continue to banish from thy bosom the chil- 
dren who would die for thee ? How long will English 
hate and English tyranny continue to deprive thee of thy 
strength and power by driving into exile those who have 
fed on thy breast and cherish and love thee as a mother? 
How long will the chains of thy master continue to bind 
thee, a helpless and downtrodden slave? How long will 
the iron heel of the conqueror be placed on thy prostrate 
form, and indignities and insults heaped upon thee? 
And how long, oh how long, my peerless Erin, will the 
viper of faction continue to thwart all thy efforts to 
sunder the chains that bind thee and drive the oppressor 
from thy shore? When, oh, Erin, will thy children 
arise in their might, and by a united effort make thee 
free, and make themselves freemen? When will they, 
blushing for the badge of slavery imprinted upon their 
brow, rush into the field and declare themselves free? 
Whep will they, instead of seeking honor in the ranks of 
the tyrants, seek honor by opposing the ranks of the 
tyrant on Irish soil and for Irish independence ? May 
the day soon come when you can boast of the prowess of 
your sons in other ways than by pointing to the victories 
of your enemy in foreigii lands; when an Irish soldier's 
ambition will be to free Ireland, not to strengthen Eng- 
land ; to strike a blow for his own freedom, and not to 
assist in depriving others of their freedom. Good-by, 
dear old Ireland 1 The hour of thy freedom is approach- 
ing; the night of thy bitter suffering, affliction and 
humiliation is coming to an end. A few short years and 
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you will be again 'first flower of the earth, and first gem 
of the sea. ' May God protect me until that day, until I 
have the honor and the pleasure of fighting for the re- 
habilitation of thy glory and independence." 

Wearied, excited, melancholy and despondent, sleep 
came to his relief. One of the mates saw him, and shak- 
ing him gently by the shoulder in order to awaken him, 
asked him to go down to the cabin. He went to bed and 
slept, but his dumber was broken by pleasant dreams — 
dreams of home, of his mother with her loving face, of 
the drill on the mountains. A calm, beautiful face was 
mixed with all his dreams, a face which seemed to say, 
"Don't forget the willow tree." And then, there was 
the rude awakening in the morning; the first attempt at 
recognizing the strange surroundings; the heaving and 
tossing motion — all so different from his quiet, comforta- 
ble room at home. At last he was completely alone. 
His head ached — a premonition of seasickness, but there 
were no servants to attend to him, no mother to succor, 
comfort or soothe him. There was a moment of remorse, 
of regret, but it was only momentary. His strong will 
asserted itself, and he sprang out of his narrow bed and 
hastily pulled on his sailor suit. He then went on deck 
where the strong, pure air of the Atlantic quickly in- 
vigorated his frame, and as he walked around with the 
captain, and felt the strong breeze blowing on his cheek, 
he said: "This is indeed a life to bring forth every bold 
and daring quality which a man may possess." 

"You have struck it right," said the captain, "and 
before we reach New York I guess you will have more 
reason to think as you do. Come down and let us see 
what they have for the inside man." 

The next day O'Nally experienced the horrors of sea- 
sickness, but in his case it did not last long; it was all 
over before the expiration of his third day on the Se- 
caucus. He and the captain became fast friends, and 
between studying navigation with the captain and the 
"science of the sails" with the sailors, he bad a de- 
cidedly pleasant time. 

Three weeks from the day they left Westport the cap- 
tain said that they were within about six hundred miles 
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of New York. The voyage was regarded by all as a very 
favorable one, as they had encountered neither calms nor 
storms. Two days after the captain made the observa- 
tion which enabled him to conclude that he was within 
six hundred miles of Sandy Hook, he told O'Nally, as 
they paced the deck, that from the appearance of the sea 
and the threatening aspect of the clouds, they were 
going to have a storm. Now, a storm in the ordinary 
sense was the very thing that O'Nally was anxious they 
would have. He had heard much of ocean storms, and 
as the Secaucus was strong, new .and perfectly sea- 
worthy, he would be glad to have an opportunity of ex- 
periencing a storm on the Atlantic. The captain noticed 
the half -suppressed smile on O'Nally's face after he had 
made the prediction, and as if by way of disapproval, he 
continued: ''You have never been struck by a hurricane 
on sea I'll wager. I tell you it's something fellers don't 
want to go up against more than twice in their lives." 

0*Nally admitted his inexperience, and the captain 
added, "Well, if I don't mistake very much you won't 
forget to-night for a good few years. It's coming for 
us, and we'll have it inside of an hour. I must give the 
men instructions to take in the sails, tighten the hatch- 
ways, and see that everything is in shape." 

Some of the sailors themselves — the old sea-dogs — had 
noticed > the oncoming storm, and were ominously shak- 
ing their heads. When they received their orders, they 
set to work with a will, reefing the sails, tightening the 
cables, getting the spars in shape, and doing the many 
things that are to be done quickly in such an emergency. 
It was a southwesterly gale, and within an hour after 
O'Nally had the conversation with the captain, it was 
blowing at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

When the captain saw that everything was secure, he 
said to O'Nally : "It is now about five o'clock here. We 
shall be able to see very well for three hours yet. Come 
up on the bridge, and I'll wager the Secaucus to a 
toothpick that 3'ou'll see a rousing storm." 

They went up on the bridge and stood there for a few 
minutes. The Secaucus rose on the crest of a big wave, 
and immediately after fell down in its trough. O'Nally 
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"Was not accustomed to stand when his footing was so 
unsteady, and he was obliged to catch the railing to pre- 
vent his falling. **Sit down, ** said the captain, "we shall 
be more comfortable, and it is certainly safer. Pull the 
oilcloth around you; the rain is beginning to come 
down, and you'll see the fun." 

The rain began to fall in a torrent. Flashes of light- 
ning zigzagged through the atmosphere, and played 
around the masts and rigging of the Secaucus. The 
thunder roared continually, its monotony being occa- 
sionally broken by particularly violent claps that ap- 
peared to crack and rattle directly over the head. The 
wind continued to increase in velocity, and the sea was 
lashed into mountains by the fury of the wind. The 
nose of the Secaucus was pointed to the wind, and she 
rode the seas gallantly. Several waves, apparently more 
angry than their brethren, dashed viciously up her sides 
and over her deck, but she kept on her course unflinch- 
ingly. There is something brave, something heroic, in 
a ship buffeting the mighty waves, dashing through 
them, riding over them, scattering them as she goes 
along, continually meeting fresh enemies and always 
keeping her front to the foe. O'Nally noticed the battle 
between the huge waves of the angry sea and the Secau- 
cus, and he gloried in her triumphs over the powers of 
the deep. He felt his heart jump each time as she 
sprang up the side of a mountain wave that came with an 
invincible air and an apparent desire to crush her be- 
neath it. The captain divined the young man's feelings, 
and by way of indorsement said: ''Yes, she's a good 
ship — the best three-master I have ever rode. She rides 
the seas well." 

''How can the small ships — schooners and such — stand 
these seas?" said O'Nally. 

"Well, some of them ride through all right, and some 
of them go down. This is a very bad storm — a regular 
hurricane — and it'll put many a sailor under the water. 
Look there," continued the captain, pointing in a 
westerly direction: "See, that's a schooner, and she's 
getting it hard." It was a few minutes before O'Nally 
could see the schooner to which the captain pointed, but 
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at last be saw her perched on the crest of a mountain 
wave, and then she disappeared in the trough. ''She's 
all right if her timbers don't give/' said the captain. 
"That's the great trouble. After they begin to give, 
the water comes in, and she goes down. These waves 
are heavy enough to shiver any timbers." 

After a couple of hours, the thunder became less fre- 
quent, the lightning less dazzling, but the wind con- 
tinued to increase in velocity, and the surface of the sea 
was as though innumerable mountains were rushing 
along on a plain, with their summits broken and con- 
vulsed as a result of their turbulent motion. 

''See that big one over there," said the captain. 
"That's a liner. See how she pokes her nose into the 
waves. By my stars, she is shipping some heavj' seas 
too. You could not remain on her deck a minute and 
live. She's not making any headway either; kind of 
holding her own." 

"But she appears to be going ahead," suggested 
O'Nally after a few minutes. 

"No, not much. You see we are being driven back 
before the wind, and it gives her the appearance of going 
forward even if she is stationary. I don't think she has 
gained an inch the last five minutes. It takes some 
steam to keep her up against these here seas, I tell you." 

The seas were rolling furiously ; they were sweeping 
the deck of the Secaucus, and the heavy spray was 
drenching the captain and O'Nally. It was already 
dark, and the ominous roaring of the winds in the rig- 
ging, the dashing of the waves over the deck, and the 
deep tossing and heaving of the ship were sufficient to 
cause even a stout heart to waver. But O'Nally knew 
not fear. The personal suffering incident to drowning 
had no terrors for him. If the ship went down, he knew 
that no personal effort of his own could save him, and he 
was therefore quietly prepared for any emergency. For- 
titude, not bravery, is the quality required in such cases. 
The truly brave man has the courage to bear with forti- 
tude those calamities against which personal skill and 
daring are useless and ineffectual. 

Some of the spars were cracked like twigs and fell on 
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the deck or were carried off by the wind. The timbers 
of the Secaucus were shaking, quivering, the masts 
bending and creaking, and the waves rolling over the 
deck, but the good ship still kept her bow to the waves 
and battled valiantly against their incessant fury. The 
bridge became untenable even for the captain, and he 
and O'Nally were obliged to go below. Everything 
movable was broken, and many things hitherto consid- 
ered immovable, slipped from their bracings, and en- 
joyed their new-found freedom in perpetual motion. 
The sailors were all at their posts, and the pumps were 
being vigorously worked. About midnight one of the 
mates reported to the captain that the men at the pumps 
were exhausted and were unable to keep the water down. 
He said that several new leaks had been discovered and 
the water was gaining rapidly. Each m^an of the crew 
had some special duty to perform, and there would 
necessarily be some daiiger in taking any man from his 
particular work and sending him to the pumps. The 
captain thought for a few seconds. O'Nally interrupted 
his cogitations by saying: "Captain, let me take the 
place of one of the men at the pumps." 

The captain looked at him for a few seconds, and then 
said, "Do you think you can stand it?*' 

"I will do my best." 

"All right; go down with the mate, and he'll show 
you what to do." 

O'Nally went down with the mate. There were three 
pumps working, but there was a leak near the bow of 
the ship which admitted a large quantity of water, and it 
was this that was gaining on the pumps. O'Nally sug- 
gested that another pump be fixed near the bow where 
the large leak was, and as soon as this was done, he 
started to work it. It was difficult, but his greatest 
difficulty was to prevent himself from being dashed 
against the sides of the ship. He had not worked more 
than an hour when his seasickness returned. He was 
thrown against the timbers several times, but he managed 
to regain his feet, and continued his work. The want of 
pure air, and the terrible heaving of the ship made 
his headache almost insufferable, but be stuck to his 
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work unflinohingly. The mate soon congratulated him 
upon the rapid headway he was making against the 
water, but he was still nearly knee-deep in it. The con- 
tinual up-and-down motion of the pump, the incessant 
heaving and dashing of the ship, made his head ache 
with a most excruciating pain, but he still kept on with 
the energy and tenacity that would cease only with his 
life. About four o'clock in the morning the captain 
came down to him and relieved him for a little while by 
working the pump himself. He said that the wind had 
abated very considerably, but the sea was still rolling 
furiously. In another hour they would be all right. 
He set the carpenters to work in order to locate the leak, 
and if possible staunch it; but this was a difficult 
task, and it was not until nearly six o'clock in the morn- 
ing that O'Nally saw the ship's bottom almost dry and 
the leak stopped. He had worked the pump continu- 
ously for about six hours under the most trying circum- 
stances, suffering all the paroxysm of seasickness, being 
thrown about from side to side of the ship, and gasping 
for air. At the end of it he was fatigued. He strapped 
himself to a beam, and lay down on the wet planks. 
The water was dripping on his face and body, but he 
heeded it not; he slept. The other men who worked the 
large pumps, and relieved each other alternately every 
five minutes, were lying in the same state of exhaustion. 
They were old sailors and accustomed to the sea. But 
although they were not seasick, the terrible strain of the 
severe labor, and the energy and watchfulness required 
in order to prevent themselves from being dashed against 
the sides of the ship, completely exhausted them. It 
was the seasickness that played havoc with O'Nally. 
The captain helped him to the cabin, where he got a 
little fresh air and a small quantity of the captain *s fav- 
orite brandy. 

The darkness was fading away, and the wind seemed 
to accompany it. At eight o'clock the air was clear and 
calm, and the waves, while rolling almost as high as 
during the night, were less furious and less rapid. The 
Secaucus now rose on the waves; they did not dash 
violently against her as they did during the night. 
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Half an hour's sleep revived O'Nally. His temples 
etill throbbed, but the sharp, excruciating pain was 
gone. He was sitting in the cabin, talking with the 
captain about the exhibition of nature in its savage 
aspect which they had just beheld, when the mate came 
in to report a ship in distress. The captain and O'Nally 
hurried to the bridge, and looking in the direction in 
which the lookout pointed, they saw, about half a mile 
away, what appeared to be the hull of a ship almost com- 
pletely submerged^ the masts and rigging gone, and 
the crew clinging to the stumps of the masts. "Better 
watch her until the sea falls," said the captain; ''our 
small boats could not live in this sea." 

The crew of the Secaucus were busily engaged in 
repairing the damage done by the wind and sea, and in 
getting the sails in working shape. A few small sails 
^vere let out, and the Secaucus slowly bore down on the 
partially submerged hull. O'Nally, while watching 
her through a glass, saw one of the men swept off the deck 
b3' a large wave, and he entreated the captain of the Se- 
caucus to order one of the small boats lowered, and to 
attempt the rescue of the distressed crew. '* What's the 
use of sacrificing our men?" said the captain. "No 
small boat could live in that sea." 

"But if we wait for the subsidence of the sea, every 
man on the wreck will be lost. You see she is gradually 
settling down, and it will only be a question of a few 
hours when even the stumps of the masts will have dis- 
appeared. If you " 

"There's another man gone," interrupted the captain, 
as a large wave rolled over, the wreck and carried away 
one of the survivors. "I will call for volunteers." 

"Good," said O'Nally enthusiastically, "I am one." 

"No, you are not accustomed to these kind of seas, and 
beside you are a passenger." 

"Then, if I have not the right to volunteer," replied 
O'Nally, "I would ask it as a special favor that you 
permit me to go to the rescue with the volunteers." 

"If you insist upon it, all right." 

The bugle was sounded, and the crew quickly gathered 
on the main deck. The captain explained to them the 
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condition of the crew on tbe sinking bull^ and asked for 
volunteers to man the lifeboat and rescue the distressed 
crew. Every man of tbe crew volunteered, and tbe cap- 
tain selected eight. O'Nally was the nintb. The largest 
boat was then cautiously lowered under tbe supervision 
of the captain. He had considered it advisable to lower 
the boat first, and have the men transferred to her after- 
ward, so that in the event of the boat being unable to 
live in the seas that were then running, he would not 
sacrifice the lives of any of his men. Despite the great- 
est care, the boat had scarcely touched the water when 
she was dashed against the ship and broken to pieces. 
''It is impossible," said the captain despairingly; ''the 
sea is running too high, and the ship tossing too much. 
We must wait for a few hours." 

0*Nally being a passenger and not one of the crew, 
could afford to take liberties with the captain which the 
others would not dare. When, therefore, the captain 
had determined upon waiting for a couple of hours be- 
fore making any further attempt, O'Nally said: "If one 
or two men are in the boat when it is lowered, I think 
they could prevent her from crashing against the ship." 

"It would merely be sacrificing the men as well as tbe 
boats," answered the captain in a tone which seemed to 
imply that his mind was made up, and that he would 
wait until the sea calmed somewhat. 

"Well," replied O^Nally boldly, "I am willing to sac- 
rifice my life, and I am willing to pay for the boat, so 
that if she is broken and I am drowned you will have lost 
nothing." 

"You have got a good spirit, youngster," said the 
captain after a moment's pause, "but you cannot do the 
whole thing yourself." 

O'Nall)'' looked in the faces of the men around him, 
and they read the expression in his eyes, which seemed 
to say, "Won't you dare it?" 

"I'll go with the young man, with your permission," 
said one of the crew. "And me," said another; "and 
me too," said a third and fourth. 

"That will be enough," said O'Nally. 

The captain hesitated for a minute ; looked round at 
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the men, and then said : ''You boys are taking this thing 
on yourselves. If anything, happens I am not to blame. 
Go ahead." 

O'Nally and the three men climbed into the boat' on 
the side of the ship, and strapped themselves securely 
to the seats. They got their oars in shape, and when 
they cried "Eeady,'* the boat was hoisted and swung 
out over the side of the ship. When the Secaucus had 
rolled heavily on the side over which the boat was being 
lowered, the men on deck dropped the boat on the water, 
while those in the boat instantly plied the oars to pre- 
vent their being dashed against the sides of the ship. 
They were successful. The boat was neither filled nor 
broken. The remainder of the volunteer crew reached 
the boat by means of ropes which connected her with the 
ship, and when the full complement of nine men were 
seated in the little boat, they directed their course to- 
ward the wreck. O'Nally held the l-udder, and was 
tacitly regarded as the commander. They got a drench- 
ing before they left the immediate vicinity of the ship, 
but they stuck to the oars manfully, and the man at the 
helm kept her bow up sufficiently to enable her to ride 
safely over the waves. 

When they were within about thirty yards of the 
wreck, O'Nally took a lifebuoy with a rope attached, 
and hurled it on to the deck of the wreck. The waves 
were still rolling over her, and as the men were up in 
that part of the rigging that was left, and lashed to the 
buts of the masts, it was extremely difficult for them to 
catch the buoy thrown to them. As soon as it landed 
on the deck it was swept off again by a rolling wave, and 
it was not until after several attempts had been made 
that one of the men on the sinking hull succeeded in 
grasping it. He made the rope fast to the hull, and with 
a lifebuoy around him he was pulled along the rope and 
safely landed in the lifeboat. The others, with more 
or less difficulty, followed his example, until eight men 
had been transferred from the wreck. When the eighth 
man had been placed in the lifeboat, and O'Nally was 
about to throw the rope again to the deck of the wreck 
for the last man that appeared, every one of the rescued 
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crew shouted: ''Don't take him off; let him die there." 
O'Nallj was surprised and asked the reason. A tall 
swarthy Spaniard replied with emphasis: "He is a 
Chinee, a heathen, and it is on account of him that we 
were so nearly drowned." 

''Yes/' the others shouted, "That's so, he was the 
cause of it all." 

"What did he do?" asked O'Nally. 

"As soon as the storm began," replied the Spaniard, 
"he threw some Chinee devil things into the fire, and 
began to jump around them and chatter like a monkey. 
Then the storm got worse, the masts were broken, the 
captain and some of our men swept overboard, and the 
ship began to leak everywhere. He nearly drowned us 
all, and if he was here we would never reach the ship." 

"That is all nonsense," said O'Nally. "You do not 
pretend to say that the poor fellow had power over the 
wind and sea." 

"But he has power with the devil, and he showed it." 

"Well, we shall see what he can do for us," said 
O'Nally as he prepared to throw the rope to the poor 
Chinaman, now the only living occupant of the wreck. 

"No, you won't," said the Spaniard, and he attempted 
to catch the rope that O'Nally was about to swing. 

"Sit down I" commanded O'Nallj'. The others urged 
the Spaniard on. O'Nally was surprised to see two of 
his own crew among those urging the Spaniard, and they 
apparently believed the story told by the Spaniard about 
the Chinaman. "He was cook," shouted one of the 
rescued, "and he poisoned three white men." This con- 
vinced the wavering in O'Nally *s crew, and they shouted 
to cut the rope and pull toward the ship. The Spaniard 
was about to rush on O'Nally, and either overpower him 
or throw him overboard, but O'Nally quick as a flash 
pulled out his revolver, and pointing it at the Spaniard, 
said: "Sit down or you will die this instant." O'Nally 
was fierce and determined. He saw that either he should 
master the crew, or his fate was sealed. His finger 
played with the trigger of the revolver, and the Spaniard 
quietly took his seat. "That's right," shouted several of 
O'Nally 's crew, encouraged by this exhibition of hia 
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pluck. *'Now," said 0'Nalb% looking savagely at the 
Spaniard, "take that rope and fling it to the Chinaman 
over there." The Spaniard sullenly took up the buoy, 
and flung it toward the deck of the hull, but it did not 
reach there. "Try again,*' said O'Nally, "and add a 
little more strength to the effort." The Spaniard 
p:athered up the rope and gave a few preliminary heaves ; 
then turning half around in order to gather more strength 
and momentum, he rapidly swung on his foot and aimed 
a blow at O'Nally's head. O'Nally ducked his head 
quickly, and pulled the trigger of his revolver. The 
Spaniard fell to the bottom of the boat. Apparently un- 
affected, and as cool as if he were merely fishing for 
trout on the calm lakes of his native country, 0*Nally 
ordered one of his own crew who sat near him, to throw 
the rope to the Chinaman. The rope was thrown, the 
Chinaman caught hold of it, and he was pulled on board 
the lifeboat. O'Nally then took the rudder and ordered 
the oarsmen to pull to the Secaucus. They reached her 
safely, and all the men were transferred to her decks. 
The Spaniard had been shot in the hip, and he and his 
mates complained loudly to the captain of the conduct of 
O'Nally. The captain had no love for Chinamen, and 
said to 0*Nally in a friendly way: "It would be better 
for you to leave the Chink where he was than to cause 
any trouble." 

"A man is a man," replied O'Nally, "whether j'ou call 
him Chinaman, American, Englishman or Irishman, and 
I would risk as much to save the life of a Chinaman as I 
would to save the life of any other man." 

"That kind of talk Is not popular, young man. You 
must hate niggers and Chinamen and all that crowd, and 
let them go to the devil as fast as they can. You cannot 
compare them with white men." 

"A negro or a Mongolian may not be as intelligent or 
ingenious as a Caucasian, but they are nevertheless men. 
They have the same feelings, the same passions as the 
white man. That poor Chinaman whom we have just 
rescued, may have a wife and family at home, longing to 
see him, watching and waiting for his return. Or he 
may have a sweetheart to whom he vowed that he would 
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seek hiB fortune among the barbarians, and then return 
to her, never more to leave her. He doubtless has home 
recollections that are as dear to him as ours are to us." 

"Young feller, that may be what some people call 
philosophy, but it must have been made for heaven ; it 
does not work down here. You will have to take good 
care of that Chink, or he will never see New York. The 
men will throw him overboard some night, and of course 
I won't know anything about it." 

"If they throw him overboard he won't go alone. I 
have saved his life once ; I will save it again if necessary. 



or 



"Or lose your own in the attempt; eh?" 
"Exactly. See here, captain, he was a cook on the 
other ship. You can make him assistant cook here, and 
give him a little berth close to mine." 

"I would not taste anything he ,would cook, in the 
first place, and in the second, the regular cook would 
make mince meat of him and serve him as Hamburger 
steak to the sharks if he ever interfered with the cook- 
mg. 

"But he need not actually cook. Let it be understood 
among the crew that he has got the position, and it will 
give him an opportunity of being around here most of 
the time. Any expense incident to it — I mean berth and 
little things— I will stand." 

, "All right; he is assistant cook, but his job is a snap, 
a regular sinecure." 

"Many.thanks, captain. I will look out for him now. " 

O'Nally took the Chinaman down to the cabin where 
his berth was, gave him an old suit of clothes to wear 
while his own was being dried, and placed some food 
before him. The Chinaman could speak English suffi- 
ciently well to make himself understood, and informed 
O'Nalb' that his name was Loo Lung; that he wanted to 
come to America, but owing to the restrictions placed 
upon Chinese immigration by the federal authorities in 
America, he was obliged to become a sailor in order to 
gain admission to the States. O'Nally showed him a 
little corner near his own bed where he could sleep until 
they reached New York, 
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Toward evening the sea was comparatively calm, and 
the Seoaucus, with all sails set^ was rapidly shortening 
the distance between herself and New York. They had 
a strong, favorable breeze the next day, and the captain 
informed O'Nally that if the wind retained its position 
and strength for twenty-four hours more, they would see 
the* shores of America. O'Nally hoped that it would. 
He was becoming tired of his inaction, and when the ex- 
citement of the storm was over, he began to feel a keen 
anxiety for some news of home — how were his parents, 
how was Miss Cornwell, how were the "boys?" 

In the meantime the rescued crew planned to get rid of 
the Chinaman by throwing him overboard, but their plans 
were frustrated by O'Nally's watchfulness, and the fact 
that the Chinaman slept so near him. One of the boldest 
of them, a fellow named Kelly, who was a blustering bully 
and a would-be pugilist, suggested that they lick O'Nally. 
"He is," argued Kelly, "always with the Chink, 
and I guess we'll just show him what we can do wit him 
and de chink, see?" "But O'Nally," the others argued, 
"was a strong-looking fellow, and he carried a revolver, 
and was not afraid to use it." "Ah, youse fellers are 
afraid of yer shadows," said Kelly. "When him and 
de chink passes here on their walk round, I'll jump up 
and get him round the hips and bang him to the deck, 
see? Youse can then throw de chink into de water, and 
if de uder guy says a ting, we'll trow him out, too, see?" 

The plan looked feasible, and it would satisfy their 
craving for revenge on O'Nally for his conduct to them 
in the lifeboat, and the Chinaman whom they blamed 
for all their suffering. They agreed to Kelly's proposi- 
tion, and as soon as O'Nally and the Chinmaan were to 
pass by them, they were to put their plan into effect. 
Contrary to their usual custom, O'Nally and the China- 
man did not appear on deck the whole day, and the gang 
thought that some one had informed the intended victims 
of their danger. About eight o'clock in the evening, 
just as the conspirators had about given up all hopes of 
having their little fun that day, O'Nally and the China- 
man were seen walking along the deck. "Now, you 
fellers get ready," said Kelly, "and the minute I jumps 
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on de back of de big bloke, let youse gag de Chink and 
duck bim." 

There were five of the malcontents standing together 
on the starboard side near the stern, and on the opposite 
side were two of the regular crew who were engaged in 
repairing some ropes« O'Nally cast a glance toward the 
gang, and noticed that they were all watching him with a 
steady look. He continued to walk on nevertheless, but 
kept his eye half turned in their direction. He had just 
passed them when Eelly sprang toward his back. 
O'Nally turned quickly on his foot, swinging his right 
arm at the same time, and caught Kelly under the chin, 
throwing him flat on the deck. Before he had time to 
resume his guard three of them had hold of him, and at- 
tempted to knock him down. The other man rushed for 
Loo Lung, but Loo quickly pulled out a long knife, and 
his assailant was obliged to keep at a respectful distance. 
O'Nally tripped up one of three men who had hold of 
him, and as he fell, he placed his knee on his stomach. 
The other two hit him several blows, but they were in- 
effectual, not touching any vital point. Having his knee 
on the stomach of one of them, he caught the other a 
straight right hand blow on the solar plexus, which caused 
him to seek the deck for support. The other, seeing 
three of his friends hors de combat , attempted to run 
away, but he was captured by the two men of the regular 
crew who were on the other side of the ship repairing the 
ropes. Loo had succeeded in keeping off his adversary, 
so that the conspirators were not only foiled, but beaten 
all round. The affair was reported to the captain, and 
he ordered that the regular pains and penalties be in- 
flicted upon them. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

AMEBIGA. 

On the morning of the second day after the attack 
upon the Chinaman, O'Nally was rudelj'- awakened by 
the captain, who shouted: ''Get up, and see the shores of 
America." 0*Nally quickly dressed, and went on deck 
with the captain. **See over there," said the captain; 
'"that's Long Island, and that long low range in the dis- 
tance, that's New Jersej'. " 

*'Ah,*' said O'Nally, *'I am delighted to see America, 
the country that gave birth to modern liberty, the country 
that first recognized the equality of man by giving every 
man alike — the poor equally with the rich — the same 
political rights and privileges; the country whose heroic 
sons, by resisting oppression and tyranny, and success- 
fully acquiring their independence, proved to the world 
that the tyranny of kings is but the tyranny of man, 
which may be terminated at any time by the fixed deter- 
mination and unflinching bravery of the oppressed. I 
am glad to see the country of Washington, of Franklin, 
of Jefferson, and of Lincoln ; the home of freedom ; the 
haven of the down-trodden victims of European tyranny ; 
the hope of every man who loves liberty and mankind." 

"Say," said the captain, as O'Nally finished the last 
sentence, "you are not one of these anarchists, are you — 
one of these bomb-throwers?" 

O'Nally smiled and said: "No, I am not an anarchist 
— at least not in the sense in which that word is usually 
understood ; but if to love mankind and hate tyranny, 
wherever or under whatever guise it is practised ; if to 
wish that the poor man should not be continually haunted 
with the specter of starvation while the rich man is con- 
tinually growing richer; if to wish that kings, emperors 
and czars should become private citizens, and the people 
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in tbeir collective capacity rule themselves — if this is the 
creed of anarchy, then I plead guilty to the indictment.*' 

"In America," said the captain, "we have not much 
use for kings and that gang, except the millionaires that 
go to Europe, and their daughters who marry some fellow 
who has got a title before his name and a string of debts 
after it; but we don't like anarchists. We don't want to 
be blown up by bombs, and we don't stand for any 
foreigners coming over here to do it either." 

"You are right. There is no room in America for 
anarchists. Anarchy and liberty cannot exist together. 
There is liberty in America, and, therefore, anarchy 
cannot enter. It is the tyranny of czars and emperors 
that breeds anarchy, and where there is neither czar nor 
emperor there cannot be anarchy." 

"That's it," replied the captain; "and we know how 
to protect ourselves against kings and emperors. Look 
at that narrow little piece of land on your left, running 
out into the sea. That's Sandy Hook. Now, you can- 
not see them from here, but there are guns there that 
would sink a ship eight miles from the Hook. The 
bigger ones are on carriages that disappear as soon as 
the shot is fired. They have two big dynamite guns 
there that can throw a discharge of dynamite several 
miles, and if it lands within a hundred yards of any war- 
ship, it's all up with her." 

"It will blow her up?" 

"Well, she'll first go up and then go down. But if 
any of the ships should escape the big guns, we have 
others in the forts all the way up the bay. On both sides 
of the Narrows (which is a kind of strait connecting 
the Lower Bay with New York Bay) there are Fort Tomp- 
kins and Fort Eichmond on the left as 3^ou enter, and 
Fort Lafayette and Fort Hamilton on the right. The 
Narrows, through which the ship will have to go, is so full 
of mines that no ship in the world could get through. I 
tell you I would like to see England send her ships over 
here and try to take New York as they did Washington in 
1814. We would show them a trick or two. Our navy 
is not so big, but every ship of them is the best in the 
world of her class, and has the best guns. I would not 
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be in the least afraid to say that one of our warships 
could beat two of the same class of any other country. 
You know our men can fight. We were only a couple 
of million in '76 when we licked England, and we were 
not much more in 1812 when we licked her again. Now 
we are near eighty millions, and licking England would 
just be good fun for us. Of course we ain't dead anxious 
for a scrap; we ain't, so to speak, itching for a fight, but 
if it comes our way, of course we can accommodate any 
of them, and win hands down. We are going to stand 
square on the Monroe doctrine, and make the European 
powers keep their hands off America. We won't stand 
for any kings or emperors over here. I don't talk much, 
but I tell you what, when it comes to saying that the 
English or the Spanish can lick us, it makes my blood 
boil, and I feel like punching the head of any man that 
says it. Come down and let us have something to eat." 

They went down to the cabin and had breakfast. 
The captain was a thorough American. . He felt strongly 
convinced that no country in the world could beat 
America, and America as understood by him meant the 
United States. It is a laudable feeling. It stimulates 
the patriotism of the young, and inspires the soldier 
with an enthusiastic belief in the invincibility of the 
army of which he is a part; it generates a manly inde- 
pendence, and is one of the most potent influences against 
the introduction of European principles or politics. It 
ought to be cherished, developed and encouraged. It is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the American indi- 
viduality. 

About three in the afternoon they were alongside the 
Lightship, and the captain found that he would have to 
anchor for nearly two hours in order to wait for the tide. 
The SecauGus was brought partly around, and the anchor 
dropped about midway between the Lightship and the 
Hook. Soon after, a tug came along, and the captain 
made arrangements for the tugging of the Secaucus 
to her dock in the East Eiver. At five o'clock a cable 
from the tug was fastened to the bow of the Secaucus, 
and the little tug began to snort and puff. The sea was 
calm; there was scarcely a puff of wind, and the Se- 
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caucus moved lazily along. As they passed by the Hook 
O'Nally paid particular attention to the fortifications 
there. The nature of the ground prevented the place 
from being made absolutely impregnable, but it was ob- 
vious that the mechanical and engineering skill em- 
ployed by the government of the United States had made 
it a place of considerable strength. 

They had got into the Lower Bay before the setting of 
the sun rendered the use of artificial light necessary; 
but as soon as the sun's rays had forsaken the lower 
atmosphere, innumerable twinkling stars peered along 
the edge of the lowland surrounding the bay. On both 
sides of the Secauous sped along white-painted excur- 
sion boats, from whose decks, heavilj^ laden with gay and 
rollicking pleasure-seekers and pleasure-makers, came 
in a harmonious blending the merry laughter of the sum- 
mer girl and the inspiring strains of the orchestra. The 
shriek of a tug, the hollow whistle of an excursion boat, 
or the loud, long-continued horn of a liner, broke in 
occasionally upon this scene of human happiness, and 
grated harshly upon the ear. The water, except where 
churned into foam by the speedy excursion boats, was 
(5alm and clear, and represented upon its scintillating 
surface the reflection of innumerable electric lights 
which glittered and fiared on both sides of the Lower 
Bay. 

''See that range of lights on your right," said the 
captain, pointing in a northerly direction. "That's 
Eockawa^' Beach, a fashionable resort patronized by 
those who have sufficient money to enable them to spend 
the summer at the seashore, but who do not find it con- 
venient to go to Europe. As you can see, it is a very 
nice place, and the bathing is splendid. Eight across 
there opposite — where you see the fireworks-:-that's 
Manhattan Beach. That large building that seems 
ablaze with lights — that's the Manhattan Hotel, where 
men of money get together and enjoy the sea breezes and 
pure air. You can hear the music of the band that is 
playing there. Well, that's one of the best bands in the 
country, and it plays there every evening during the 
season. That other little place to the west of Manhattan 
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Beach is Brighton Beach, a pleasant little place. Sti]l 
farther west, where you see the lights high in the air, 
that's the famous Coney Island. You must go there and 
see it in order to appreciate it; it is indescribable. It is 
the nearest seashore resort to New York City, and as you 
can get a return ticket to New York for twenty -five cents, 
it is within the reach of all. Crooks and sharps from all 
parts of the country congregate there. Broken-down 
chorus girls, ragged and penniless sports, tough fighters 
— all gather together in Coney Island. Then, all the 
country people — that is, the poor people — come to Coney. 
The farmers, sometimes with their wives and families, 
but more often without them, come in as green as their 
own hay, and usually go back to their fields with regrets 
that they ever left them for the tempting and seductive 
Coney Island. It is a great place and you must see it. 
On your left to the south, that glittering place is Long 
Branch, more select than Coney Island, because it costs 
more to get there from New York City. Then there are 
a dozen other little places that we cannot see very well, 
all more or less famous as summer resorts, and at each of 
which you usually pay a high figure for the pleasure and 
the air, for mind you, the air in those places is valuable." 

The little tug continued to puff and snort in a defiant 
attitude, while its prisoner, the big Secaucus, followed 
helplessly. They reached the foot of Grand Street, New 
York City, about eleven o'clock, and the Secaucus was 
lashed to her dock. O'Nally slept on the Secaucus that 
ni^ht. He was up early the next morning, and still in 
his old sailor suit, for he had no other clothing, he went 
out to explore the citj'. That part of New York City 
fronting on the East Eiver, and in the immediate vicinity 
of Grand Street, is not at all striking or impressive. He 
realized that he was in a poor neighborhood, and after 
wandering around for a short time he returned to the 
Secaucus. He went ^own to the cabin and had a cup of 
coffee. **I am not much impressed with your city, cap- 
tain," said he as he finished his coffee; ''but I suppose 
that this is the poorer part of it." 

"Yes, this is what is known as the 'Down-town East 
Side' neighborhood. The people around here are mostly 
f oreigners-^ews and Italians. ' ' 
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Each of them lit a cigar, and puffed away in silence. 
At length the captain, after blowing an eddy of smoke 
against the cabin ceiling, said: ''Without any intention 
of being impertinent, might I ask if you have any friends 
here?" 

"There are a few men — two I think — somewhere in 
New York City, whom I knew at home." 

"Any relatives at all?" 

"None." 

"Do you think you will stay here?" 

"Yes, I expect to stay in New York for some time." 

The captain stopped emitting smoke for a few seconds. 
Then looking at O'Nally, he said: "Pardon me if I'm 
too inquisitive, but seeing that you have no friends or 
relations here, if you tell me what you intend to work at 
I'll do whatever I can for you." 

"I am much obliged to you, but the fact is, I do not 
know myself what I am going to do as yet." 

"Well, young man, let me tell 3'^ou that this is a bad 
city to be in if you have not friends or money. Though 
I didn't get much schooling in my time, I know by how 
you talk and act that you were well brought up, and if 
you have any fancy at all for the seafaring business, you 
can have any job on the Secaucus that you want." 

O'Nally shook him warmly by the hand, and said: "I 
I shall never forget your kindness. I should be very 
happy to take a position on the Secaucus, but I have 
some money, and I am anxious to see the country. What 
I should like you to do for me is, to take me to some 
good, reliable clothing house, where I can get something 
to wear, as my sailor suit is pretty well worn, and how- 
ever fine it may have looked on the Secaucus it would 
cut a sorry figure on Broadway." 

"That's right; we must go for the clothes first thing." 

O'Nally bid good-by to the crew of the Secaucus; 
paid one of the men to accompany Loo Lung to China- 
town; gathered up his few belongings, and left the Se- 
caucus. The captain and O'Nally boarded a crosstown 
car, got off at Broadway, and walking up a few blocks, 
entered the store of Eogers, Peet & Co. Here O'Nally 
purchased a complete outfit, the captain doing the choos- 
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ing and bargaining. Being once more arrayed in the 
garb of civilization, he ^took a Broadway oar to the New 
York House, and engaged quarters at this fajnous 
hostelry. **Now, captain," said he after they had tasted 
of the refreshments served in the cafe of the New York 
House, "where can I get a good Turkish bath?" 

"Come along," said the captain, "it's the very thing 
I was about to suggest; you can't beat the Murray Hill." 

After passing through the baths, and emerging from 
the rubbers' as well as the barber's hands, O'Nally felt 
all his old high spirits returning ; he felt strong, san- 
guine and cheerful, and vowed that, while he was in 
America, he would do whatever he could to make himself 
worthy of the confidence which the "boys" had placed 
in him, and show to Miss Corn well that he was able to 
stand among men upon the strength of his own individu- 
ality, and capable of earning his own living without 
paternal aid or assistance. 

He sat down and wrote out a cable to his mother, in- 
forming her of his safe arrival. There was another to 
whom he was anxious to communicate the fact that he 
had landed in America, but could he do so without such 
a communication coming to the knowledge of her father 
or mother? Was it likely that Miss Cornwell could re- 
ceive even a letter from him, bearing the American 
stamp and post marks, without hsr father knowing of it? 
And if he did learn of their attachment to each other, 
and the relations which existed between them, would he 
not, under the present circumstances, exercise his pa^ 
ternal authority over Helena, in order to make her re- 
nounce O'Nally? However anxious he was to communi- 
cate with her, and receive an assurance, conveyed in her 
own handwriting, that no efforts were being made by her 
father or any one else to induce her to change her opinion 
of him, he still considered it advisable to wait a little 
while longer before taking any steps that might cause 
her trouble or annoyance. 

He wrote a few lines to Steve Malloy, and in a "P. S." 
asked him if Lenwood were still with the Cornwells at 
Croghan. "That," he thought to himself, "will bring 
from Steve all the important happenings at Croghan since 
Heft." 
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There were a few young men in New York City whom 
ho knew a few years before in Ireland, and he hunted up 
their addresses in the directory. He found the addresses 
of two of them, and sent them telegrams announcing his 
arrival, and requesting them to call at the New York 
House. The captain promised to call at the hotel in the 
evening, and have dinner with him. 

He had the whole afternoon to himself, and jumping 
into a hansom at Madison Square, told the driver to drive 
him through the principal streets of the city. They 
drove down Broadway to Fourth Street, but between 
cable cars, wagons, trucks, buggies, and reckless bicy- 
clists, there was so much difficulty in avoiding a collision 
and so much impediment to rapid travel, that the driver 
decided to turn off into Washington Square and go up 
Fifth Avenue. O'Nally had heard much of Fifth Avenue, 
so that when the driver announced, after passing under 
the Washington Arch, "This is Fifth Avenue, sir," 
O'Nally was somewhat disappointed, as the houses on that 
part of Fifth Avenue within a few blocks of the park, are 
not now particularly striking from an architectural stand- 
point. But after Twenty-sixth Street was passed, this 
home of millionaires showed in the materials of which the 
buildings were constructed, and their architectural style 
and finish, that Fifth Avenue in New York can compare 
very favorably with any other street of private residences 
in the world. They turned into the Central Park at 
Fifty-ninth Street, drove along the magnificent drive- 
way, and then alighting, O'Nally followed for awhile the 
devious windings and meanderings of the narrow roads 
of the park. After visiting the Museum of Arts, and 
gazing in admiration for a few moments upon the famous 
Egyptian obelisk which stands in the immediate vicinity 
of the museum, he got into the hansom again, and was 
driven across to the Riverside Park. They then turned 
down the famous Riverside Drive, changed into Fifty- 
ninth Street, and then down Madison Avenue tq the hotel. 
"What's your figure?" said O'Nally to the driver as he 
alighted outside the New York House. 

"Five dollars, sir." 

When O'Nally had paid his fare, the driver started : 
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"Excuse me, sir, but if you would like to go to the Em- 
pire, or the Casino, or Daly's, I would be glad to make 
arrangements with you. Or perhaps, ' ' said he, not wait- 
ing for O'Nally's reply, "you would like to drop in at 
Koster's, or Weber's, or take a look at the Hay market 
or the Cairo, or — or, if you would like — " here he lowered 
his Yoioe and whispered the remainder of the sentence 
in O'Nally's ear — "I know everything in the Tenderloin 
and on the Eialto." 

"Thanks," said O'Nally; "if I need you I shall let 
you know." 

"Thank you, sir," replied the driver politely, and 
whipped away. 

O'Nally met the captain in the reading room of the 
hotel, and recognized a gentleman who was walking up 
aiid down the corridor as his friend Mr. Stevens. "How 
are you, Mr. Stevens?" said O'Nally, putting out his 
hand. The other looked at O'Nally intently for a 
second, and said: "You are Mr. O^Nally, eh? Jove! 
but you have grown a big strong fellow since I saw you 
about three years ago." 

"Yes, three years makes some difference in a fellow on 
the minus side of twenty; but your appearance speaks 
very well for the climate and the food." 

"Yes, the climate agrees with me, and there are plenty 
of good things for the man who has the money to get 
them." 

"I suppose you are a millionaire by this time. Three 
years ought to be sufficient for a fellow of 3'our energy 
and business capacity to make a fortune in America." 

"That I have been able to make a decent living for 
three years is evidence of my having worked pretty 
hard. The days are gone when a fellow could make a 
fortune here in a few years, particularly a foreigner. 
There is no chance for a young fellow here any longer 
except as an employee of some big corporation, and he 
will never make a fortune at that. There are so many 
trusts, corporations and monopolies in America at the 
present time that it is impossible for a fellow without a 
good deal of money to do more than make a decent 
living. 
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"Come on, Stevens; I think you will take a more 
optimistio view of things after you have tried our cook- 
ery in this ranch — isn't that what you call it, captain?*' 

"That's £he word," said the captain. "Keep on learn- 
ing, and in a short time you will be a full-fledged 
Yankee." 

"Better that he should not learn anything of that 
nature now," said Stevens, "as he will have to unlearn it 
again. When a fellow first comes here he wants to be 
American and learn all the Americanisms ; but after a few 
years he finds out that the 'Knickerbockers' regard the 
use of American idioms as an unmistakable sign of 
vulgarity. They go to Europe not only to get husbands 
for their daughters, and hats and dresses for their wives, 
but also to get fashion, style, pronunciation, idiom and 
etiquette. Be English, then, O'Nally; use the English 
accent and pronunciation, adopt the English peculiari- 
ties, and you will be regarded as a blue-blooded New 
Yorker — whatever that may mean." 

"I do not know enough about America to combat your 
views, but I can scarcely reconcile the snobbish vanity 
and supercilious haughtiness of British aristocracy with 
the democratic principles of liberty and equality con- 
tained in the American Constitution." 

"Well, well," said the captain, "it might be true, 
as Mr. Stevens says, that there are too many rich men, 
and that people who have a lot of money like the En- 
glish style better than the American; but the great 
majority of the American people do not try to imitate 
the ways of the English, or the French, or any other 
European nation. I do not like to see, myself, so many 
of our very riqh girls marrying broken-down barons and 
lords and dukes and all that gang, but it seems that we 
cannot help it." 

"It appears to me," said O'Nally, "that the fact of 
your wealthy young ladies marrying foreigners is a con- 
vincing proof of the sterling democracy of the American 
man ; for if the wealthy young men of America cultivated 
the same trivial, artificial, snobbish qualities, which are 
the distinguishing characteristics of Europeans who are 
adorned with a title, the young ladies would not have to 
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leave their own country in order to find husbands capable 
of spending their money in gorgeous display, in reckless 
extraTagance, in wayward eccentricities, and in the 
liquidation of ante-nuptial 'debts of honor.' Ladies are, 
as a rule, vain, and fond of something that glitters and 
attracts attention, be it real or unreal; and there are 
few baubles more dazzling to an American young lady 
than a title, simply because wise men like Jefferson and 
Franklin forbid the growth of such vegetables in the 
American soil. But away with discussion : here are the 
oysters, and I want to see how they compare with the 
Irish animal of the same species/' 

''You cannot beat our Blue Points," said the captain 
positively, and with an air which showed that he would 
brook no opposition. 

"They are pretty fair," said Stevens, "but they cannot 
touch some I have eaten on the other side." 

"They are first-rate, captain," replied O'Nally with 
evident relish. "I place your Blue Heads " 

"Blue Points I" corrected the captain. 

"Well, Blue Points, at the head of the list. Mr. 
Stevens, you are outvoted. See here, captain, whj^ do 
you put your champagne in tubs of ice? Hot-blooded 
people, eh?" 

"We believe in keeping cool. Tou see we have to 
choose between two evils — sunstroke and pneumonia, 
and we prefer to take our chances with the pneumonia." 

"The fact of the matter is," said Stevens, "this is a 
country of extremes all round — extreme heat in the sum- 
mer, extreme cold in the winter. The people are ex- 
tremely rich and extremely poor, extremely honorable 
and extremely mean. There is liberty — political liberty 
— in the extreme; there is political tyranny and domina- 
tion in the extreme. All extremes meet in America." 

"That's so," said the captain, quietly passing his eyes 
from Stevens to O'Nally, and then looking down at him- 
self. O'Nally saw the captain's joke, and laughed out- 
right; but Stevens, who had not much humor in him, and 
who considered that O'Nally was merely laughing 
because of the opinions which he had expressed, con- 
tinued: "It is a fact, O'Nally; I say it again, extremes 
meet in America." 
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"I say ditto," replied the captain gravely. 

After they had finished dinner they retired to O'Nally's 
room, and smoked what the captain called a ''real 
Havana Perfecto ; fifty cents each, and a bargain at that." 

''Yes," said Stevens, "and the only thing in the 
country that you can get at a reasonable figure; and if 
they think you are at all green, they will give you two- 
for-five quality' and charge you at the rate of two for a 
quarter." 

"That cigar is well worth fifty cents," said O'Nally, 
"and if Mr. Stevens can find any place where they sell 
them at two for twenty -five cents (that's a quarter, isn't 
it, captain?) I'll invest." 

"Whj', any Jew will tell you that he can give you 
better cigars at two for a quarter. ' ' 

"Yes," said the captain, "but any O'Nally would not 
believe him." 

"The captain is giving you a joll, O'Nally," said 
Stevens; "throwing compliments is here technically 
termed 'jollying along." 

"The term certainly has the advantage in expressive- 
ness over flattery.' " 

They were shortly afterward joined by Jack Beynolds, 
O'Nally's other friend, and the four spent a very pleasant 
evening together. When the captain found himself on 
the street some time after twelve o'clock, and making a 
desperate effort to compel his feet to perform their duty, 
he muttered half aloud: "Reynolds a nice chap; O'Nally 
dam fine fellow; Stevens, a confounded old crank — would 
like to punch his head." 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

o'nallt becomes a member of the galoals. 

After his guests had departed, O'Naliy lay down on 
the sofa and began to think what he should do. It was 
necessary, in the first place, that he should secure a 
position, the salary of which would at least be sufficient 
to pay his living expenses. He was determined to show 
his friends that he was able to earn, by his own exer- 
tions, sufficient money for his needs. But it was nec- 
essary for him to do even more than this. He had 
plighted his troth to Miss Cornwell, and although she 
would, doubtless, have sufficient money in her own right 
to enable both of them to live comfortably if not luxur- 
iously, and he would certainly receive from his mother 
her annuity of six hundred pounds a 3^ear, nevertheless, 
he would consider himself unworthy of his fiancee if he 
were unable to support her by his own efforts, by the 
fruits of his own industry. He had read and heard of 
many Irishmen as well as Germans and Hebrews who 
landed in America with little more than one dollar, and 
became in a very short time millionaires. He had re- 
ceived a good education ; was alwa^'s regarded as a first 
in mathematics, could speak French fluently, and German 
fairly well. While he had no actual experience in the 
counting-house, he was more or less acquainted with his 
father's system of doing business, and saw no reason 
why, with application and industry, he would not be 
able to make a creditable showing. He longed for that 
manliness, that natural independence which a young 
man feels when he is able to support himself by his own 
labor, and thought how much more worthy he would be 
of Helena when he could afford her support and pro- 
tection without being in any way dependent upon the 
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oaprioe of parents. Having resolved upon working for 
his livelihood, the next question was, what he should do 
in order to obtain a position. He had no actual ex- 
perience, and he knew from hearing his father speak of 
applications made to him for positions, that experience 
was a necessary qualification. He took the Journal and 
scanned the ''wants" columns. There were numerous 
advertisements for agents and salesmen, but he was 
aware that agents and salesmen were, as a* rule, paid 
according to their sales, and if no sales were made no 
salary would be received. There were bookkeepers 
wanted, but he was not a bookkeeper ; there were some 
stenographers wanted, but he could not write shorthand. 
There were butchers, bakers, bricklayers and ma- 
chinists wanted, but he had no trade. He decided to 
answer two advertisements for a salesman, and having 
written out and mailed his applications, he felt that he 
had done yeiy well for his first day in America, and 
went to bed to dream of home. Miss Cornwell and 
American dollars. 

After breakfast the next morning, he took the Broad- 
way cable car down to the offices of Ward & Whitehouse 
brokers and commission merchants. The^^ were his 
father's United States agents for the purchase of wheat 
and grain, and O'Nally felt that he would get valuable 
information from them concerning commercial a^airs in 
America. He introduced himself to Mr. Whitehouse, 
who was a pleasant-faced, benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man, and who expressed himself as being very happy to 
see O'Nally. He told O'Nally that some ten years before, 
while on a European trip, he had called at Westport and 
stayed for a few days with his father. He showed 
O'Nally through the offices, introduced him to Mr. Ward 
and the special partners, and insisted upon his having 
luncheon with him. "And now, Mr. O'Nally," said 
Whitehouse as they were returning to the office after 
luncheon, ''are you out here to carry away one of our 
heiresses, or merely for pleasure?" 

"For neither. Circumstances have compelled me to 
oome out here, and I intend to work." 

"That is a very good idea indeed^ but are you sure 
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you would like to work? Very few young men brought 
up on the other side in easy circumstances care about 
working at all, and even when they have to work they 
don't like to come to America to do it." 

"1 shall be twenty-one when my next birthday comes 
round, and I am strong enough to work. Beside, being 
now in America, I am anxious to declare my independ- 
ence, and am sufficiently vain to consider myself capable 
of performing the ordinary routine office duties." 

"Of course you have had no experience in an office — 
never did any office work?" 

**No, I have never done any actual office work." 

''There is the great difficulty with young men. They 
think they can walk into an office and run it just as well 
as the man who has been there for twenty years. Now 
that is a mistake. There are one hundred and one little 
things that have to be learned by experience ; you cannot 
learn them at college. ' * 

''I have already made application for position as sale- 
man. Do you think I should have any difficulty in per- 
forming the duties?" 

"You would never make a successful salesman. You 
would get tired of it in a day. College men from the 
other side cannot stand the humiliation necessarily in- 
cident to soliciting small purchasers. Let me see — you 
are pretty good at figures?" 

"Yes." 

"And how are you at French?" 

"J can speak French with reasonable fluency." 

"Then you must be able to write it well?" 

"Fairly well." 

"Ha! well, it's this way. The man who has charge of 
our French correspondence is very unreliable, and we 
are anxious to get some one in his place. If you want to 
take the position you can have it." 

"How is he fixed— is he married?" 

"No, he is a bachelor, and I think his folks are all 
right. He is very indifferent as to whether he keeps the 
position or not." 

"I should be glad to take the position; but if he has 
f^ny one dependent upon him^ or if you would not dismiss 
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him except to give the position to me, I should prefer 
not to interfere." 

''Oh, not at all. I don't believe that he has anyone 
dependent upon him, and we certainly would have dis- 
missed him three months ago if we could get any one 
upon whom we could rely to fill the position satisfactorily. 
I must tell you, however, that the salary we shall give 
you is not much — only twenty -five dollars a week; but of 
course after a short time I have no doubt but you will 
make yourself worth double that sum. Is it a bargain?" 

''Yes; and I am sure I am a thousand times obliged 
to you." 

"Not at all. We are very glad to get hold of you, and 
I trust that you will soon be a member of the firm. To- 
day is Wednesday; suppose you report for duty on Mon- 
day morning?" 

O'Nally expressed his satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment, thanked Mr. Whitehouse, and stepped into the 
elevator. "That's a great piece of luck," said he to 
himself when he reached the street. "Struck a position 
the second day, and the salary twenty -five dollars — that is 
five pounds a week. Well, it ought to keep me, but not 
in the New York House; I shall have to change my 
quarters." 

When he reached the hotel in the evening, he was sur- 
prised at the number of telegrams that awaited him, and 
particularly so when he found that they came from 
strangers — people of whom he had never heard. He 
took up the Daily Illustrator, and found that a column 
of that sheet was given to a description of him and his 
position in Irish politics. Stevens was a reporter on 
the Illiistrator, and had written him up. Cards came up 
to his room by the dozen, and in a very short time his 
room was crowded with New York Irishmen who were 
anxious to see him and hear his report on political 
affairs in Ireland. He was delighted to see so much en- 
thusiasm in !his callers, and their kind, fervid, open- 
hearted greeting made him once more glad of the fact 
that he was an Irish Nationalist. After they had all de- 
parted, he said to Stevens: "I cannot tell you how glad 
I am to find that there is so much real patriotism, so 
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much true love of Ireland in the Irishmen who have 
settled here. I was told that they were lukewarm and 
indifferent, but I have never seen so much enthusiasm 
even in the Irishmen at home." 

"Don't jump at conclusions so quickly," said Stevens. 
"Wait a little while and see what those fellows actually 
are, not what they pretend to be." 

"Pretend I Why certainly, Stevens, there was no 
room, no reason for pretension here to-night. You do 
not mean to tell me that their enthusiasm was affected, 
and their fervor simulated." 

"I mean to tell you, and to be perfectly plain about it, 
that of the fifty or sixty men who called during the even- 
ing there are not twenty sincere, disinterested men." 

"That is your opinion; mine is the reverse." 

"No doubt it is, but wait until you have known them 
as long as I have, and if you do not agree with me, I 
am — well, I am wrong. Almost every man of them is the 
leader of some little faction, of some little clique. You 
saw that stout fellow who was so persistent in his de- 
mands that you should give lectures on Irish questions 
in some public hall. He is the leader of a faction, and 
loves Ireland infinitely less than his own vanity. In 
order to further the interests of his own little clique, he 
would take complete charge of you, pay for a hall, and 
see that the whole affair was fully advertised as given 
under the auspices of his faction. You remember the 
full-bearded pair who suggested that you go through the 
country as an organizer for the purpose of increasing the 
numbers and extending the influence of the physical 
force party and they would pay all your expenses. Well, 
they are the leaders of another faction, and would be 
willing to spend every cent in their treasury in order 
to get you on the road as a representative of their faction, 
because your association with it would be used as an ir- 
refutable argument in favor of its being the only genuine 
organization. That other fellow with the large head and 
Hebrew cast of features, who spoke so much about ma- 
jority rule and constitutional agitation, is the Jupiter 
of a little circle, whose members have a perfect vocabu- 
lary of abusive epithets for any one favoring physical 
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force, or opposing tbeir pet scLemes and measures. In a 
word, they are a lot of little men, with petty ambitions 
and petty vanities." 

"You are in bad humor to-night, Stevens. I will ring 
for the waiter and see if he has not got some drug that 
will change your vinegar into wine." 

"Oh, no; on the contrary, I am in good humor; but 
if I can prevent it, I shall not permit either of those de- 
signing fellows to use you as a means of gratifying their 
vanity or satisfying their personal animosities." 

"Stevens, you know me well enough to be aware that 
I have a mind of my own, and use it to form my own 
opinions or arrive at my own conclusions. If those 
fellows are what you describe them, it is not very flatter- 
ing to me to suggest that they are going to use me. But 
whether they are sincere or merely pretend to be so, I 
shall judge for myself, and not take the conclusion of any 
other person." 

"How are you going to do it? It is very difficult for 
you to determine whether or not they want to associate 
with you for the purpose of adding importance and re- 
spectability to their factions, until after you have been 
with them a considerable time. Then the mischief will 
be done." 

"You say that there are at least two factions, each of 
which believes in the employment of the rifle in order to 
obtain the independence of Ireland. What objection is 
there to my joining one of them immediately? My 
attendance at a few meetings will enable me to determine 
their true worth, and then " 

"But you see, there is the objection. After you have 
joined, it will become known all over the United States 
that the famous James O'Nally is a member of such and 
such an organization. However, if you do not take my 
word for it, there seems to be no other way of learning 
the disagreeable facts except by joining one of them." 

"I will do it. Are you a member of any of them?" 

"Yes, I am a member of the Calgals, but do not believe 
that I am in good standing, as I have not attended a 
meeting in a year or more. But I can propose you." 

"I wish you would immediately." 
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"All right; I will have you proposed at the meeting 
to-morrow night, and you will be elected and initiiated 
at the next meeting.'* 

"Until then, let us not discuss Irish politics in New 
York, as our opinions are as divergent as the poles, and 
absolutely irreconcilable." 

"Very well; before two months have passed away, they 
will be as coincident as two eqxiilateral triangles whose 
bases are equal." 

The next day O'Nally left the New York House and 
took a room in Thirty-fourth Street, for which he paid 
six dollars a week. He was determined to live within 
his income, and to this end it was necessary that he 
should practice economy. 

He was at the ofiSce of Ward & Whitehouse at nine 
o'clock Monday morning, and commenced the perform- 
ance of his duties as French correspondent. They were 
not onerous. There were, however, other duties in connec- 
tion with his department, such as translating French mar- 
ket quotations, editing and writing a weekly report, etc. 
-He took pleasure in doing his work, and felt that he had 
gained several degrees in his own estimation. He ap- 
plied himself zealously and energetically to the business, 
and had the pleasure of being highly complimented b^** 
the members of the firm for the accuracy of his work. 
But while making himself independent as far as the ne- 
cessities of the flesh were concerned, he had not forgot- 
ten his duty to Ireland. 

One day after the expiration of two weeks from the time 
when he landed, he was notified to appear at Creton 
Hall for initiation into the Calgals. The Calgals were 
to some extent in affiliation with the organization in Ire- 
land, but did not form a part of it. O'Nally expected 
that the initiation would be the same as that practiced 
in Ireland, and had anticipated the same enthusiasm 
and fraternal feelings that characterized similar proceed- 
ings at home. After waiting for nearly two hours in a 
little anteroom, he, in company with another novice, 
was blindfolded and then led into the main hall. He 
was halted near the center of the room, and immediately 
some one in front of him started a most grandiloquent 
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enumeration of the wrongs inflicted upon Ireland by 
English tyranny. After a few seconds, it became evi- 
dent to O'Nally that the speaker was reading his declama- 
tion, as he stuttered and stammered whenever he ap- 
proached a polysyllable. His delivery was poor, his 
pronunciation execrable, and it required the most keen 
attention to perceive when the reader arrived at the end 
of a sentence, as he galloped along without paying the 
slightest heed to punctuation marks, and stopped only 
when he met a word whose pronunciation was more 
than ordinarily difficult. O'Nally was disagreeably sur- 
prised to find that one, evidently holding an authori- 
tative position in the organization, was so ignorant as 
to be incapable of reading ordinary fkiglish. After about 
fifteen minutes of this travesty upon declamation,, he 
was marched to another part of the hall and halted 
again. Another speaker in front of him commenced a 
homily upon the necessity of union among Irishmen, 
and absolute secrecy as to their plans. He, too, was 
evidently reading, for his pronunciation and elocution 
clearly showed that he was unacquainted with the mean- 
ing of many of the words which he recited. After some 
twenty minutes of this torture, O'Nally was relieved 
from his unpleasant position b^' the order* 'March." He 
proceeded some distance, and the guards who guided 
him, presented him to some one who, from the words and 
actions of the guards, O'Nally believed was one of the 
chief officers of the organization. O'Nally had by this 
time become accustomed to the light, and the bandage 
which covered his eyes being thin, he was able to obtain 
a hazy view of his immediate surroundings. The officer 
before whom he was halted rose slowly, expanded his 
chest, and after a pause of several seconds, which was in- 
tended to render more dignified his proceeding, he 
commenced to read. His education was better than that 
of those who preceded him, and he certainly had a relish 
for long words, for whenever he reached one in the course 
of his reading, he pronounced it slowly, distinctly, and 
with emphasis. His reading, which occupied some 
twenty minutes, was intended to assure O'Nally that 
there was an organization working for the independence 
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of Ireland^ and if he were a good, true, sincere and 
patriotic Irishman, and took the necessary oaths, they 
would have no objection to admitting him into the 
organization. O'Nally made the necessary promises, and 
was conducted to the end of the hall where sat the great 
chief of the organization. This man, who was seated in 
a chair of state placed on a raised part of the floor, 
looked at O'Nally critically as if to determine whether or 
not he was worthy of being a member of their organiza- 
tion. Even when looking through his eye-bandage, 
O'Nally could perceive by the pretentious airs and as- 
sumed dignity of the chief that he was a very small man 
mentally, and when he got up from his seat and stood to 
his full height, it was evident that he was a small man phy- 
sically — the top of his forehead not being more than five 
feet five inches from the soles of his feet. But whatever 
he lacked in manly dignity, he endeavored to make up 
by a ludicrous air of superiority. He had his task com- 
mitted to memory, and started out at a two-hundred- 
words-a-minute gait. He had oratorical pretensions, 
and waved his hands, shouted, and swayed his body in 
what he considered the most appropriate style, but which, 
to a person of taste, was strongly provocative of laughter. 
His oration was exclusively occupied in eulogizing the 
organization of which O'Nally was about to become a 
member, and informing him of the grave responsibilities 
which, as a member of the organization, rested upon 
him. He was marched round again, stopped before some 
half-dozen officers, and talked at in English which, even 
the most inveterate hater of everything English, could 
not but wish improved. After two hours of this march- 
ing and counter-marching, and after having taken the 
necessary oaths as to secrecy and obedience, the band- 
age was taken from his eyes, and he was declared a reg- 
ular member of the organization. There was a feeble 
hand-clap, and as O'Nally turned round in order to 
obtain a seat, Stevens walked up to him and conducted 
him to the end of the hall where they both sat down. 
"What do 3'^ou think of the Calgals?" said Stevens with 
a malicious smile on his face. O'Nally did not reply. 
His eye ranged around the hall, and he counted thirty- 
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six men. The majority of them were men of forty yeard 
and over; there were very few young men. Their dress 
and general appearance bespoke them as laborers. Those 
who held positions as officers were apparently in a better 
condition from a financial standpoint, although in re^ 
finement and cultivation there was not much difference. 
There was a look of bitter disappointment on his counte- 
nance as he finished his observations. Stevens was about 
to make some remark, when the little jnan occupying the 
chair, and known as the chief of the camp, stood up and 
commenced what he intended should be a very important 
speech. After speaking for five or six minutes on nothing 
in particular, he at last made the announcement that he 
had received a very important document from the exec- 
utive, which he was about to read to the members. 
After several premonitory coughs, and disconnected ex- 
planations of the importance of the document and the 
majesty of the executive, he commenced to read the in- 
spired message. The introductory paragraphs were de- 
voted to an extravagant eulogium on th^ Calgals. Then 
followed a fierce denunciation of a certain other organi- 
zation purporting to be Irish and revolutionary, but 
which the document declared to be paid spies of England. 
The organization referred to was the other physical force 
party in America, an organization of Irishmen whose 
objects were exactly the same as those professed by the 
Calgals. The document from the executive directly 
ordered and commanded that all members of the Calgals 
refrain from, speaking to any member of the other organi- 
zation, and that they do everything in their power to 
break up the other organization and ostracize its mem- 
bers. They were, the document declared, the hirelings 
of English tyranny, and endeavoring to perpetuate Eng* 
lish rule in Ireland, and to disconcert every plan of the 
Calgals for the acquisition of Irish independence. 

The document was marked by a severe intolerance, 
an inveterate hatred, a narrow-minded, venomous malig- 
nity. It was signed ''X. Y. Z." as representing the 
great, mysterious executive. 

The "executive" was the supreme authority in the or- 
ganization ; it governed the organization absolutely and 
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despotically. O'Nally knew this, and he was surprised 
that such small, petty, narrow-minded, bigoted men 
should be elected to the executive. 

When the chief finished the reading of the executive 
document, he sat down with a smile of satisfaction on his 
features. Almost everyone present applauded loudly; 
thej' were evidently very much satisfied with the invective 
delivered against the other organization. After the ap- 
plause had subsided, a delicate young man opposite 
O'Nally stood up, and after being recognized by the chief, 
asked permission to make some remarks upon the docu- 
ment that had been read. "Certainly," said the chief. 
"We want everyone to say something about it; it's such 
a fine paper— such fine patriotism in it." 

The young man was evidently somewhat nervous, for 
without wasting words in an introduction, he started to 
criticise the document, and make some reflections upon 
the executive. He had not finished more than two or 
three sentences when he was rudely interrupted by the 
chief, who jumped up in a frenzy and shouted: "Shut 
up; you don't know what you're talking about." 

"Order!" cried O'Nally. He could not bear to see 
such impertinent and insolent despotism exercised by 
the chairman of any meeting, and particularly one whose 
objects and professions were the obtaining of liberty. 
The chief resumed his seat, and the young man, now 
nettled and heated, continued to criticise the document 
and to preach tolerance and forbearance. But the chief 
could not bear to hear the great, mysterious executive 
criticised. He got up again, and imperiously ordered 
the young man to sit down. The young man replied that 
he had a right to speak upon the subject, and would not 
sit down until he had finished. Thereupon the chief 
frantically jumped all over the platform, broke the gavel 
on the desk, and fumed and swore in the most approved 
maniacal fashion. Finally the 3'oung man sat down 
amid breathless silence. There was no applause, save 
that given by O'Nally and Stevens. The chief, exas- 
perated that the expressions of the young man who had 
taken his seat, should be countenanced and approved 
by O'Nally, commenced one of his regular, patented dec- 
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lamationa. "It has come to this/' he shouted, "that a 
young know-nothiDg fellow that isn't a year in this fine 
organization — that this ignorant rascal has the impu- 
dence to say things against our great executive. This is 
what we get for being too aisy with them. If we made 
these young fellows coming in here to shut their mouths 
until they're five or six years in the organization, they'd 
be betther and thruer Irishmen. But now when they can 
talk about anything they like» they're not contented 
without running down the executive, the best and most 
learned men in this counthry or any other. These fellows 
don't want to hear anything bad said about English spies ; 
they don't. They know in their hearts why, but we won't 
have any English spies in our organization. These fel- 
lows are here in this organization to spy on us and to go 
and tell Lermun, and his gang of spies and thieves and 
robbers, what we're doing, and what steps we're taking 
to free Ireland. But we'll banish such spies and 
thraitors, and we don't care whether they had great 
names in Ireland or not. We know spies when we see 
them ; we know the men that are taking the English gold, 
and we'll keep them out of our grand organization. 
If any man dares to say another word against the execu- 
tive of this organization, he '11 be thrown outside this door, 
and we'll know how to take care of him after. Let him 
goto theLermuns, thespies, the informers, but we won't 
have them in this organization to bethray us to the 
English." 

There was a great deal more to the same effect, but it 
was delivered in the most bombastic style, the speaker 
shouting his words, stamping the floor with his feet, 
swinging his arms wildly and foaming at the mouth. 
When he sat down there was loud applause. Some four 
or five refrained from joining in it, among whom were 
Stevens and O'Nally. 

When the applause had subsided, O'Nally, upon ob- 
taining the permission of the chief to speak, said: "I 
am not sufficiently well acquainted with you, or with the 
policy of your organization " 

"Well, then," interrupted the chief, "that's the reason 
you should take your time before saying anything." 
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"I am a member of this organization/* said O'Nally 
indignantly, "and as such I have the right to speak 
without being interrupted by an officiousb' impertinent 
officer." 

''Hear him!" cried the chief, jumping up in his usual 
excited manner, and stamping his feet on the floor. 
"Hear this fellow who was supposed to be a good Irish- 
man I Hear him denounce the officers of this organiza- 
tion I Hear that fellow just landed up from Ireland criti- 
cising your officer! How long are you going to stand 
this? How long " 

"I have the floor," said 0*Nally firmly, "and if you 
will be good enough to wait until I have said a few words 
you may declaim for a week." 

"Yes, declaim for a week! 1*11 declaim you soon," 
muttered the chief as he took his seat. 

"I am sorry," continued O'Nally, "to find that in this 
free country. Irishmen, professing to be brothers, and to 
be animated by the most cordial and fraternal feelings 
for each other, are nevertheless so intolerant, so yarrow- 
minded and bigoted. If there is another Irish organiza- 
tion in this country whose objects are the same as yours, 
why not regard the members thereof as brother wgrkere, 
and not denounce them as British spies? In what re- 
spect do they differ from you? Merely in recognizing 
different leaders. But the professed objects of those 
leaders are exactly the same. The men in the other or- 
ganization are actuated by the same spirit, the same 
desires and the same ambitions that you are. Why not, 
therefore, consider them as brothers (which they are), 
and not look upon them with distrust and contempt? 
Ireland's foes are united; Ireland's friends are divided — 
they hate each other more than they do the enemy, and 
all this because they do not reason for themselves instead 
of accepting the prejudiced opinions of men who make 
their simulated patriotism a cloak to cover avarice and 
vanity. I had high hopes of Irishmen in America, but I 
regret to say that I am bitterly disappointed. Bury your 
hatred of each other ; discard all feelings of intolerance 
and distrust, and co-operate with each other in forming 
a solid phalanx which will be instrumental in obtaining 
liberty for Ireland." 
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There was very feeble applause as O'Nally 6at down, 
and immediately after, the chief stood up and com- 
menced a bombastic declamation. ''We are asked/' said 
he, ''to act with our enemies; we are told to work with 
the spies of the English government, just as if they was 
true Irishmen like ourselves. We are told by a stranger 
that we don't know nothing of what's good for Ireland, 
and that we're narrow-minded because we don't say to 
England's spies and England's paid agents, 'Shake 
hands.' Never, never," he shouted at the top of his 
voice, "while we live, while we can speak, while we can 
tell them that they are spies and informers, will we stop 
hating all those Irishmen who pretend that they are 
working for Ireland, but who are in their hearts and 
minds English spies. Brothers, every man not a member 
of this organization is either an English spy or an 
Orangeman. We are the only true Irishmen, and we 
won't work with gangs of turncoats and informers." 

There was much more in the same strain, and during 
its delivery the little speaker jumped and kicked around 
the platform in the most frantic manner, and with all the 
antics, contortions and gesticulations of a circus monkey. 

After some further business of a routine nature had 
been transacted, the chief stood up again, and informed 
his hearers in the most dramatic manner that there were 
some very important negotiations being conducted by the 
executive of the organization with some great European 
power, and that in the course of a few months the whole 
world would be electrified by the news that a great power 
had declared war on England. This declaration of war, the 
speaker assured his audience, would be the result of the 
action of the executive of the organization, and they 
would at last make Ireland free. Secrecy, secrecy was 
the word: let not an intimation reach the ears of the 
British government until the explosion came. A member 
rose and asked with what power the negotiations were 
being conducted. The chief was in a rage. What was 
it any member's business what the executive did? What 
did the member want to know the name of the power? 
Was it not enough for him to know that the negotiations 
were being conducted ? Was it possible that he might 
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be anxious to obtain the secrets of the organization for 
some other purpose? Let him beware; they knew how 
to take care of traitors in the Calgals. 

When the meeting was over they left the hall. 
O'Nally was thoroughly disgusted with the whole thing. 
'*Well, did not I tell you what they were — ^was not I 
right?" said Stevens triumphantly as they seated them- 
selves in O'Nally's room. 

"What's the name of that little fellow who occupied 
the chair— the chief?" asked O'Nally. 

''That is Eatty Kinto, the leader of the Calgals in New 
York." 

**Then I am sorry for the Calgals in New York, for a 
more bigoted, narrow-minded, vain, ignorant, contempti- 
ble creature I have never beheld. He is a little despot, 
and those who permit themselves to be ruled b^^ him are 
unfit for freedom; they deserve to be slaves." 

'^I could scarcely refrain from laughing outright when 
he spoke of ther negotiations with some great power, and 
the mysterious air with which he was anxious to sur- 
round it. I have been listening to something of that 
kind ever since I joined the organization, and the nego- 
tiations are still pending. And the great, mysterious 
executive are three ward politicians, who are as ignorant 
as the chief, but more cunning. It is merely a means of 
fooling the few people who belong to the organization. 
None, however ignorant, can belong to it more than a 
year and fail to see that it is an organization maintained 
exclusively for the purpose of gratifying the avarice or 
the vanity of a few men. There is considerable money 
paid into it, and the greater part of this money is sup- 
posed to go to * 'negotiators" — imaginary persons who 
are neither more nor less than the executive. Fortu- 
nately, the organization throughout the country does not 
contain more than three or four thousand men, and New 
York and vicinity contribute more than one-half of the 
whole number. There are not one dozen men of intelli- 
gence or education in it. Whenever such a man joins, 
little Batty Einto sees to it that he is insulted and de- 
spised, BO that his resignation is inevitable." 

"And," said 0*Nally, as he rose and paced the room, 
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''these are the men who are going to dismember the 
British empire; these are the men "who are going to 
sacrifice all to obtain liberty for the land that gave 
them birth; these petty intriguers, these despicable, 
contemptible hypocrites, these rank cowards ! But where 
are the Irishmen of intelligence, of honor? Surely in 
the great city of New York, there must be, not one, but 
twenty thousand Irishmen who are Irishmen — brave, 
honorable, frank and generous. These are the men upon 
whom Ireland calls to aid her, to assist her in throwing 
off the foreign yoke; and these men, whose patriotism is 
exalted above the ignoble feeling of selfishness, whose 
motives are honorable and disinterested, whose resolu- 
tions are inflexible and uncompromising, whose bravery 
is in'esistible and unflinching, are the men that freedom 
loves andUiberty seeks ; these are the men who shall break 
the chains that manacle my beloved Erin, and banish the 
oppressor from her shore." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

o'nallt meets miss whitehousb. 

On Saturday, at twelve o'clock sharp, Mr. Whitehouse 
came to O'Nally's desk and handed him twenty-five dol- 
lars. **I suppose you are going to frame that twenty- 
dollar-bill," said he, **it being the first money you have 
earned. At the same time," he continued without wait- 
ing for 0*Nally's reply, "I have pleasure in compliment- 
ing you upon the excellence of your work, and inform- 
ing you that Mr. Ward and myself have decided to 
increase your salary to thirty dollars a week, and I hope 
that the increase will continue." 

"1 am much obliged for this material mark of your 
appreciation, and assure you that I will spare no pains 
to merit your good opinion of me." 

**That*s right. You know, 0*Nally, that in this coun- 
try every one of our big millionaires began life poor, and 
at a weekly salary of one-fifth of what you are getting. 
Here, we believe in a man making his own fortune, and 
respect and admire him ten times more than if he had 
merely inherited it. Jove ! I forgot all about it 1 Have 
you any engagement made for this evening or to-morrow. 
I promised them at home to briuR you to Moosehead — I 
have a little cottage there — to spend this afternoon and 
Sunday with them. Are you at liberty to come?" 

** Delighted, I am sure " 

"It's a few minutes after twelve, and I told them that 
we should be on the twelve-thirty train ; better get read^** 
immediately." 

They caught the twelve-thirty train at Long Island 
City, and in less than an hour arrived at the Moosehead 
station. As soon as they alighted on the platform, a tall, 
athletic-looking young man of about nineteen, walked to- 
ward them. When Mr. Whitehouse saw him, he said with 
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an expression of delight on his features^ ''Hal here he 
is." Then addressing the young man, he continued: 
"Just in time, Balph. Mr. O'Nally, let me introduce 
my son." 

The young man grasped O'Nally by the hand, and the 
next moment his eye ran over him from his head to his 
shoes. Ealph Whitehouse was one of the best athletes 
at Yale. He had won the one-hundred and two-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-yard hurdle championship and the half- 
mile run. He was also a dangerous man in the long and 
high jumps, and in fact was a good all-round athlete. 
He had played football on the 'varsity team two seasons, 
and had been promised a place on the regular university 
eleven that fall. He was slightly taller than O'Nally, 
measuring within a shade of six feet in his stocking^. 
With the practiced eye of an athlete, he noticed 
O'Nally 's s^^mmetrical form, and was immediately doubly 
interested in him. 

After they were seated in the carriage, and the two 
dashing horses had started off at a fast trot, Mr. White- 
house said: ''You see, Mr. O'Nally, Balph is supposed 
to be studying Horace and Plutarch, reading Montesquieu 
and Macaulay, taking tours into the bowels of the earth, 
and astronomical excursions into the heavens, but he is 
actually studying and practicing punting, boxing, run- 
ning and jumping. This is what is called a university 
course in America." 

**I am very much mistaken," said Balph, "or Mr. 
O-'Nally has a good deal of sympathy with that system." 

"You are right," said O'Nally; "I always preferred a 
football game to a Latin oration, and was never so inter- 
ested in Spencer that I would not be happy to leave him 
for a spin on the water." 

"I told you so," said Balph, looking triumphantly at 
bis father. "This is the athletic age, although some 
people erroneously call it the iron age," and they all 
laughed at Balph 's pun. 

"Well, I suppose boys will be boys," said Mr. White- 
house, seeing that he was outvoted. "I have no objec- 
tion to athletics; in fact I like to see a young man strong 
and healthy, but I don't like to see him devote all bis 
time to the cultivation of muscle*" 
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'But it. is only a few years, father," said Balph; 
"then comes the fight with the world, and you know the 
old saying about 'mens sand in colore sano,* ** 

''This is our cottage, Mr. O'Nally,*' said Mr. White- 
house, as the horses turned off from the highroad and 
approached a beautiful villa. 

"You have a decidedly pleasant place," said 0'Nalb% 
as his eye ran over the architectural beauties and natural 
adornments of the cottage ; the large veranda with its 
hammocks, rocking chairs and rugs, the lawn clear, even 
and handsomely laid out, with its statues and walks and 
fountains; while in the distance were trees laden with 
peaches, pears, apples and cherries. 

"Yes," said Mr. Whitehouse, "a comfortable little 
place for the summer. " 

"You must see my gymn., Mr. O'Nally," said Ralph; 
"quite a nice little affair away in the rear of the house." 

The two young men sat down on the veranda, while 
Mr. Whitehouse went bustling around, "to get things in 
shape," as he himself expressed it. 

Up on the second floor two girls were looking through 
the curtains and critically scanning the visitor as the 
carriage approached. 

"Say, Flo, I wonder if he is very green?" said one of 
the girls, a short, slight, petite young lady of about 
seventeen. Her name was Mabel Fulton, and she was a 
niece of Mr. Whitehouse. " 

"Why, certainly not," said the young lady whom she 
addressed. "I met some very charming young Irishmen 
in London and Paris, and I guess Mr. O'Nally is of that 
style." 

The last speaker was Florence Whitehouse. She was 
a tall, well-formed young lady, with dark hair, liquid 
black eyes and regular features. There was the glow of 
health upon her cheek; her step was firm and elastic. 
She was about two years older than her companion, but 
it was the difference in temperament rather than the 
disparity in years that caused the younger girl to look 
up to Florence Whitehouse for counsel and advice upon 
•very subject. 

When O'Nally had alighted from the carriage, Miss 
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Fulton said with apparent disappointment, "Oh, Flo, he 
is really good-looking." 

"Nothing extraordinary, as far as I can see," coolly 
replied Miss Whitehouse. 

Lunoheon was ready. O'Nally was duly presented to 
Mrs. Whitehouse, Miss Whitehouse and Miss Fulton. 
He admired Mrs. Whitehouse ; she had dignity, but it 
was so blended with a lovable disposition, a sensitive 
and sympathetic nature, as to make her the more 
gracious, pleasing and attractive. Miss Whitehouse he 
considered rather proud, but certainly beautiful. It was 
evident from her demeanor that she was keenly conscious 
of her personal charms, and confidently expected, if she 
did not actually demand, admiration and homage. Mr. 
Whitehouse was a most agreeable and entertaining host. 
He knew when to speak and when to listen, how to in- 
dulge the eccentricities of his guests, and to make every- 
one feel easy, comfortable and happy. 

When luncheon was over, Balph proposed a game of 
lawn tennis. "Pa," said he, "who are you going to bet 
on— Mabel and I or Flo and Mr. O'Nally?" 

"On Mr. O'Nally and Flo, of course." 

"All right; put up your money; in fact you might as 
well give it to us now for it is just as well as won; eh 
Mabel?" 

Mabel blushed and doffed her head in acquiescence. 
O'Nally donned one of Ealph's tennis suits, and the four 
went off to the lawn-tennis court — Balph and Mabel lead- 
ing, with O'Nally and Florence a few paces behind. 

O'Nally made passing remarks to his companion. 
Miss Whitehouse was at first cold and formal. She 
thought it was not just the thing for her to appear to 
enjoy the company or conversation of her father's clerk, 
but her love of conquest soon overcame this feeling, and 
she replied pleasantly, encouragingly, to his remarks, and 
pretended to appreciate his artfully applied and delicateb' 
insinuated compliments. 

The game started, and as his blood coursed round with 
rapidity, and he felt himself once more enjoying the 
keen pleasure of physical exercise, O'Nally 's old time 
good humor, wit and vivacity returned, and he trained 
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his battery of wit and epigram on a not unwilling victim 
— Miss Whitehouse. But she was being merely amused, 
and not in any way impressed. If his wit scintillated, 
she was determined that the luster of her eyes should 
scintillate with more effect. His wit was merely in- 
tended for her ears ; her eyes looked to reach his heart, 
in order that still another name might be added to the 
list of her admirers. Ralph was equally joyous and gay, 
and he enjoyed O'Nally's witticisms and bons mots 
intensely. 

They played a set, and four games were won by Miss 
Whitehouse and O'Nally. 

As they reclined on the benches, resting themselves 
after the lawn-tennis game, Balph said to O'Nally, ''You 
swim, Mr. O'Nally, don't you?" 

''Yes, a little." 

"What do you say to a bathe, girls? A lovely after- 
noon and a nice wave running — come along." 

He caught Miss Fulton by the hand, and made her run 
along for several yards. As the two went romping 
along, O'Nally, half-unconsciously, repeated a few lines 
from one of Schiller's ballads on the happiness of youth. 
*'Do you like Schiller?" said Florence, standing up; and 
without waiting for a reply she continued, ''I suppose 
we may as well follow them." 

After a few moments silence, she said, "I never did 
like, and don't see how anybody could like German 
literature." 

*'I regret to say," replied O'Nally, "that my knowl- 
edge of German is not sufficient to enable me to thor- 
oughly appreciate German literature, but what I have 
been able to read causes me to have a very high regard 
for German thought." 

"It is so roundabout — I mean the language; it takes 
you so long to get the meaning of a sentence. I really 
don't see how anybody could take the trouble to learn it 
BO as to be able to read and write it. Now French is so 
different; it is a charming language." 

"I like French, because, I presume, I know it a little 
better than I know German ; but there are as brilliant 
gems of thought in the German as in the French 
literature." 
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''You are really combative, and I may sny contradio- 
tious, Mr. O'Nally. You want to maintain your opinion 
at all hazard." This was Baid in a half-serious^ half- 
sportive manner. 

O'Nally replied : "1 plead guilty to the charge of com- 
bativeness, but pray acquit me of the accusation of that 
insufferable presumption which would urge me to con- 
tradict you." 

"Irish gentlemen have the reputation of being gallant; 
you seem anxious to maintain that reputation." 

"If the quality is one that, in your estimation, does 
not detract from their character, I should be glad to be 
regarded as the possessor of that characteristic of my 
countrymen." 

"You are not ashamed of being Irish then " 

O'Nally stood still and looked at her in amazement. 
"Ashamed of what?" he said with emphasis, while the 
blood mounted to his forehead and tinged his cheek a 
glowing red. 

"I beg your pardon; I did not mean to be rude;" she 
said, looking in his eyes and laying her hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Ashamed of being Irish!" he murmured. "Was 
Washington ashamed of them when, in his revolutionary 
army, thirty-nine general officers and one-half of the 
rank and file were Irish? Ashamed of the country that 
gave birth to the men who fought with such valor at 
Fredericksburg and Gettysburg " 

"I did not mean the expression as an insult," inter- 
rupted Miss Whitehouse; "it was merely a thoughtless 
remark." They walked on in silence until they reached 
the bathing houses, and as she turned in the direction 
of the ladies' bathing pavilion, she said somewhat flip- 
pantly, "I suppose I shall see you again?" 

"I am afraid that I cannot avoid it," he replied, as he 
sprang down a little sand bank to where Balph was 
awaiting him. 

"Hey, you can jump, O'Nally," said Ralph. "That 
was a good one." 

"Just a little; enough to get out of the way." 

While Florence was dressing herself in her bathing 
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costume, sbe continued to think over her little thrust at 
O'Nally and the manner in which he resented it. "No 
doubt/' she thought, ''he is a good-looking fellow, has 
a fine manly way about him, and shows good breeding. 
He is proud too — flared up when I spoke about being 
ashamed of Ireland. Quite interesting as an admirer, 
but he has not the money. However, Monsieur O'Nally, 
I'll soon bend your proud spirit and bring 3'ou to your 
knees at my feet. ' ' 

They were soon in the water, swimming, diving, float- 
ing and splashing. Swimming was the athletic accom- 
plishment in which Balph was least proficient ; Florence 
was much better. Mabel was afraid to go beyond her 
depth, and Balph was always trying to induce her to go 
"only just so far," a little distance beyond the point 
where her feet touched the bottom when her chin was 
juet above the water. O'Nally and Florence roamed 
more at large, and it seemed to O'Nally that she was not 
a little vain of her swimming ability, and that she was 
anxious to show him that in that respect she was his 
superior. But he did not pretend to notice her; he 
turned away when he approached her, and on a few 
occasions when she spurted past him and looked at him 
with an expression of "I dare you race me," he merely 
kept on his way, paying no attention whatever to her 
challenge. 

"Say, O'Nally," shouted Balph as they both I'ested; 
"look at that piece of wood floating out there. The first 
to reach it. ' ' 

The piece of wood referred to by Balph was about one 
hundred and fifty yards from where they were etanding. 
It seemed much nearer to them as they stood in the 
water up to their shoulders. Florence was a few yards 
in front of them, and just returning from a long swim. 
The young men plunged forward and O'Nally rapidly 
forged ahead. But Florence, too, had started in the 
race, and having an advantage of nine or ten yards in 
the start, continued to lead while Balph fell behind. 
"Too fast," shouted Balph as he gave up the race after 
going some twenty-five or thirty jards. O'Nally turned 
around and laughingly asked him to come on, but Balph 
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did not care about being last, and he turned his head to 
the shore. O'Nally struck out strongly with the over- 
hand stroke, and gained rapidly on Florence. He had, 
however, notwithstanding their recent altercation, suffi- 
cient gallantr^*^ and appreciation of her feelings to pre- 
vent him from taking the lead, so he went along slowly a 
few feet behind her. When within a few yards of the 
piece of wood, O'Nally inadvertently exerted himself for 
a few strokes, and got slightly in advance of Florence. 
She then put forth every effort, while O'Nally, recogniz- 
ing his mistake, immediately stopped his progress. She 
reached the little piece of wood, and placed lier hand on 
it. O'Nally asked permission to tow it ashore for her. 
She did not answer, but he saw that she was out of 
breath. She leaned somewhat heavily on the little piece 
of wood. It went down beneath the water, and before 
she could prevent it, her head had sunk so as to allow 
the salt water to rush into her mouth. She raised her 
hands quickly, trod the water, and endeavored to throw 
out the salt water. O'Nally saw her peril and hastened 
to her side. She was exhausted. Her chin was sinking 
in the water, and her breath came quickly. As O'Nally 
placed his hand under her head, her eyes looked up at 
him appealingly. "Just place your hands on my shoul- 
ders, " Said he, "and we shall go in slowly." With per- 
fect self-possession, she laid her hands on his shoulders. 
He turned half-around to catch the little piece of wood 
that was the object of the race, and then made for the 
shore. She recovered rapidly, and before they reached 
where Ealph and Mabel were playing, she took her hands 
off O'Nally 's shoulders and swam herself. Balph and 
Mabel had been so much engaged in splashing each other 
and playing all kinds of tricks that they did not notice 
what had taken place between Florence and O'Nally. 
They congratulated her upon her success, and the party 
went home. 

They were out driving in the evening, and O'Nally sat 
beside Florence in the carriage. He walked with her to 
church the next day, and was thrown in her compan3'' a 
great deal. She was pleasant, gracious and informal to 
liim ; he was agreeable and respectful as befitted the con- 
duct of a guest with the daughter of his host. 
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After O'Nally had taken his leave on Sunday evening, 
and Mabel and Florence were sitting under a tree in the 
garden, Mabel said: *'Isn*t it a pity that Mr. O'Nally 
has not a title. If he were a lord or count he would be 
just the rage." 

"Yes, if he had a title he would be perfectly lovely. 
He is not very easy, though ; is too proud and strong- 
willed to be taken in a day," said Florence, and there 
the conversation dropped. 

Ralph was disappointed because he had not an oppgr- 
tunity of testing 0'Nally*s ability as an athlete, but as 
O'Nally had promised to afford him that pleasure the 
following Saturday, he was willing to wait. '*Hey, 
girls," said he addressing his sister and Mabel Fulton, 
"what do you think of O'Nally? A fine fellow; guess 
you are both in love with him already. Ha, there's Flo 
blushing. Well, wait until you see me run away with 
him next Saturday," and Balph went off toward hi3 
gymnasium. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A CONSPIRACY. 

On the following Monday morning, O'Nally stepped 
into the post office and obtained a money order for 
twenty-five dollars. He then wrote the following letter 
to Steve Malloy : 

''Deab Steye: I inclose herewith my mite for the 
'cause. ' It is small, but it is the first money I have ever 
earned, and I merely send it to the exchequer of the 
organization in order to show 3'ou that although far 
away from the old land, I am laboring in my little way 
for its future happiness. I have a great deal to tell you 
and the 'boys' about the patriotism of Irishmen iu 
America, but will await a more favorable opportunity, 
when I shall be more thoroughly acquainted with ever^' 
clan, clique and faction. Convey to the 'boys' the very 
best wishes of« 

"Yours as always, 

"Jem." 

On another sheet of paper he wrote his resignation 
from the Calgals, expressing a desire that the same take 
effect immediately. 

In the meantime a number of prominent Irishmen had 
called to see him — some lawyers, business men, doctors, 
reporters — men of intelligence, men who had worked 
their way up from the lowest steps of the ladder, men 
whom competition with all kinds and classes of men, had 
made keen, discerning, liberal and independent. These 
were the men whom O'Nally wanted to meet. He 
obtained the views of each of them upon the condition of 
the Irish revolutionary sentiment in America, and they 
were unanimous in their condemnation of the existing 
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factiions. Almost every Irishman in the city had at one 
time or other joined one of the factions, and immediately 
resigned in disgust. 

"What/* said O'Nally, one evening to a young Irish- 
man, "is your opinion of the Lermuns? Do you know 
anything about them?*' 

'*Yes/' replied the young man, **I have been a mem- 
ber of the Lermuns — in fact an officer in the organiza- 
tion, and I know all about it. It is an exact counterpart 
of the Oalgals, the only difference being that while 
there are three or four men who share the responsibility 
of ruling the Calgals, only one man rules the Lermuns. 
You doubtless have seen him — Bill Lermun. He is the 
czar of the Lermuns. His distinguishing characteristic 
is his vanity; he can bear no interference with his 
authority; his decisions are absolute and irrevocable. 
The subdivisions of the Lermuns are called Camps (in 
imitation of the camps in Ireland), and I have known 
this Lermun to drive two camps out of the organization 
by his own arbitrary decree, merely because they ex- 
pressed an opinion that a certain act recommended by 
him was not exactly in accordance with their ideas upon 
the subject. I presume you have seen pretended inter- 
views with him, reported in the daily press, in which he 
is reported to have stated that he could send one hundred 
thousand armed men to Ireland. In the whole United 
States there are not two thousand men in the organiza- 
tion controlled by him. His chief delight is derived 
from seeing his picture in the newspapers. He pays 
reporters liberally to insert in their respective papers 
pretended interviews with him. It gratifies his vanity 
to be regarded by the uninitiated as the leader of one 
hundred thousand men. He denounces and threatens 
England in the press and at camp meetings, and pre- 
tends that he is continually negotiating with some 
foreign power for the purpose of transporting his army 
to Ireland. There is something melodramatic in every- 
thing he does; something loud, boastful and bombastic 
in everything he says. He does not understand freedom ; 
he knows nothing of liberty; he is a vulgar despot 
But he is the leader of the Lermuns, and there is war 
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implacable, unceasing and unrelenting between himself 
and the leaders of the Calgals. In the bitterness of their 
personal dislikeSf they endeavor to foster and cultivate a 
feeling of hatred in the members of each faction for the 
other, and by their petty squabbling and vulgar boast- 
ing make decent men disheartened and disgusted v^ith 
Irish revolutionar3' societies." 

**Is not there any remedy," said O'Nally, "for this 
unfortunate state of things? Cannot anything be done 
to rescue the name and reputation of the Irish revolu- 
tionary movement from the odium and disgrace into 
which it has been drawn by the petty tyrants, the base 
hypocrites, the ignorant bigots who arrogafce to them- 
selves the right and title of leaders?" 

''Yes, I think something could be done. Let a respec- 
table, non-sectarian society be formed ; let the officers 
be men of reputation and known respectability, and you 
will gather together all the brainy, intelligent, sincere 
and honest Irishmen in New York." 

'*A very good idea; and in such a society there should 
be no oaths of secrecy, no unknown officers, no mysteri- 
ous juggling or misrepresentations. It should not be 
dominated by any man or set of men ; it should be non- 
sectarian, liberal and progressive." 

"I can give you the names of at least fifty such men; 
each of the fifty will know others whom they can recom- 
mend ; and in the course of a few months we shall have 
formed a society that will be a credit to the Irish in 
America, and a benefit to the Irish at home." 

*'Let us commence immediately. Notify your men to 

attend a meeting at the hotel, say one week from 

to-night, and we can then discuss a constitution and 
by-laws." 

The meeting was held at the hotel ; the society 

formed upon the lines suggested by O'Nally, and named 
"The Irish Liberty Society." O'Nally was unanimously 
elected president; the secretary was a well-known New 
York lawyer ; the treasurer an Irish-American millionaire^ 
and tihe other officers men of learning and wealth. 
Branches were quickly formed in Brooklyn and Jersey 
City; and within one month after the meeting in the 
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hotel, O'Nally and the treasurer attended a meeting 

in Philadelphia, at which a branch was formed. 

Batty Einto and his associates called them British 
spies and informers, and denounced O'Nally as a paid 
hireling of the British government, sent out to America 
to give the British government information about the 
great army of the Calgals. Bill Lermun was equally 
malignant and furious in his denunciation of them, and 
paid for several lengthy interviews with certain reporters 
of the daily press in order to express his condemnation 
of the "little faction that composed the 'Irish Liberty 
Society,' " and to asseverate again the mighty power of 
over one hundred thousand men that stood behind the 
Lermuns. 

But the Irish Liberty Society heeded them not ; the 
venomous denunciations of those cowardly hypocrites 
could not affect them* 

In the early part of December, O'Nally delivered an 
address at the rooms of the Irish Liberty Society on 
"Irish Societies in America," in the course of which he 
exposed the weakness of those revolution ar3^ societies or 
organizations that assumed to represent the Irish revolu- 
tionary spirit in America. He boldly denounced the 
leaders as factionists and hypocrites, and drew aside the 
veil of mystery with which they shrouded and concealed 
their petty intrigues, their corrupt transactions, and 
their absurd pretensions. The gist of the address ap- 
peared in the daily press the next morning, and Batty 
Kinto and Bill Lermun were frantic. **X. Y. Z.,'* the 
mysterious executive of the Calgals immediately held a 
meeting. "This young rascal must be stopped imme- 
diately," said X, "or we shall have to throw up our 
hands." 

"Throw up our hands!" retorted Y; "Oh, no. You 
don't think that a young cub like him can drive us out. 
This O'Nally can't do it— not much." 

"It is rumored," said Z, "that he is going to deliver 
addresses in all the large cities, in which branches of 
the 'Liberty Society' have been established; and if he 
talks about us through the country as he did the other 
night, there will be nothing in this thing for us; you 
could make more money as an alderman. 
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"What shall we do?" said X, and he looked know- 
ingb', inquiringly in the faces of Y and Z. They looked 
at each other, and all three grinned. ''I think it is best/' 
said Z, referring to the understanding arrived at by the 
knowing glances which they had just exchanged. 

"Best! Why it's the only way," said Y resolutely. 

"How can we do it so as to avoid suspicion?" said X 
after a few moment's pause. 

"That's the question," said the others in chorus. 

Each of them took several long pulls at their cigars, 
and after a considerable pause, Y mildly suggested: "It 
would be out of the question for us to do it ourselves?" 

"Ourselves!" shouted X and Z in surprise. "Why 
he is a big strong fellow ; and anyhow, look at the risk. 
Nonsense, man; we can get plenty to do it." 

"There's that fellow Kelly— that hot-headed fellow; 
he will be one to do it," said X. 

"Yes, and Eourke; he will do all right," said Y, "if 
you give him a few drinks and a few dollars. Two ought 
to be enough to settle him. What do you think, Z?" 

"Better have three. I don't suppose that I shall have 
much difficulty in getting a third. You could work al- 
most any of them with the British spy and informer 
gag." 

"But it must be done outside the city," suggested Y. 

"Yes," said X, "it must be done out of the city, and 
I think I have it. He is very friendly with Whitehouse 
of Ward & Whitehouse. Just send him a telegram — 
'Meet me at Harlem House nine-thirty. B. White- 
house.' That'll fetch him all right. Have your men 
ready at the railroad station with a carriage, and as soon 
as he lands on the street, let one of them accost him, 
saying that Mr. Whitehouse is waiting for him at the 
Harlem House; put him into the carriage and drive up 
into the country for a mile or so." 

"A good scheme. To prevent the possibilitj" of dis- 
covery the final scene should occur near the Harlem 
River; the body could then be weighted and thrown into 
the river. After he is missed, and when he is securely 
fastened at the bottom of the river, we can afford to 
praise him, and express our profound regret that any- 
thing should happen him." 
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"This is Friday night," said X, yawning, "and I will 
see Kelly to-morrow, and tell him that we have positive 
information that this O'Nally is a British spy; that he is 
informing against us, and that he has made known our 
passwords and secrets. I'll work him up to the point. 
He is a reckless character, and will be glad to have an 
opportunity of putting an end to a spy." 

"I can count on Rourke," said Y. "Just give him a 
few glasses of whisky and make him believe that he is 
going to down a spy, and he will stop at nothing." 

"What will it be?" said Z, as he slowly arose and 
started to button his overcoat, "knives or revolvers?" 

"Knives are safer," said X. "No noise about them. 
Well, let us meet here Wednesday night and report." 

On Wednesday night they met as agreed upon, and 
each of them reported that his man was all right. "I 
had a little difficulty with Brown," said Z, "but I put it 
very plain to him that it was the will of the organiza- 
tion, and if he did not do it he had better order his 
coffin. That worked." 

"Here's the plan I have thought of," said Y. "Kelly 
and Brown will dress up as coachmen; Rourke will dress 
as a gentleman, and sit inside the carriage. Brown will 
open the door for O'Nally and let him in. Rourke will 
introduce himself as a friend of Mr. Whitehouse, and 
going to meet him at the Harlem House. Brown and 
Kelly will drive the carriage until they reach the Harlem. 
They will then stop. Kelly will alight to open the 
door and tell O'Nally to come out. As he is getting out 
of the carriage, Rourke will run him through from behind, 
and Kelly can plunge in him from the front. ThatUl 
settle the matter; it's dead easy." 

"Suppose the thing does not carry, what then?" 
said Z. 

"Why, it must carry," replied Y; "but if the worst 
comes to the worst, we can repudiate the affair; we can 
say that it is a plan of the English government to get us 
into disrepute. But there is no fear. Beside, neither 
Brown nor Kelly knows that I have anything to do it; 
neither Kelly nor Rourke knows that you have anything 
to do with it; and neither Brown nor Rourke know that 
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X has anything to do wifch it. It is understood that 
Kelly is to be manager of the affair. He will report to 
me at Seventy-second Street and Lexington Avenue. I 
will then oommunicate with you. Let each of you have 
your man meet Kelly at Sixty-fifth Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue at eight-thirty o'clock, and have each of them 
wear a white rose. The word — 'Friends of Liberty.' " 

The arrangements were complete, and X« Y, Z, went 
each to his respective home. 

On the following Friday, December — , about eight- 
thirty o'clock in the evening, a messenger handed 
O'Nally a telegram, which read : 

''Want to see you at Harlem House nine-thirty. Car- 
riage will meet you at One hundred and Fifty-fif fch Street 
station. 

"ROBLRT WhITEHOUSE." 

"I wonder what in thunder is the matter?" said 
O'Nally, when he finished reading the telegram. "Har- 
lem House! Stevens, where is the Harlem House?" 

"The Harlem House is somewhere up near Kings- 
bridge. You are not going up there, are you?" 

"Yes, this telegram is from Mr. Whitehouse, asking 
me to meet him there." 

"Where does Whitehouse live?" 

"At No. 5 West Fifty-ninth Street." 

"Don't see what he wants you at the Harlem House 
for. Perhaps a sleigh ride, but it is rather late." 

"I swear I can't see through it. Left him at five 
o'clock, and did not say anything about it. Guess 
there's something up." 

"A kind of a lonely place up there, and not having the 
best reputation in the world. Better take your revolver 
just by way of precaution." 

O'Nally dressed quickly, put on his heavy overcoat, 
and Stevens shoved the revolver in the breast pocket. 
"It won't hurt you, Jem," said he, as O'Nally suggested 
that there was no need of it. "There are few policemen 
around that neighborhood," continued Stevens, "and 
prevention is better than cure." 
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They walked to the "L" station together, bid each 
other good-night, and O'Nally took an up-town train. 

It was about twenty minutes after nine o'clock when 
he reached the One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street station. 
The snow was falling in large, soft flakes, and he turned 
up the collar of his overcoat as he ran down the steps lead- 
ing to the street. As soon as he reached the street he 
looked around him. There was a carriage waiting on 
the other side of the street. He started to cross over, 
and was met in the middle of the street by a coachman 
who asked respectfully if he were Mr. O'Nally. Upon 
his answering in the affirmative, the coachman said that 
the carriage was waiting to convey him to the Harlem 
House. ** There is another gentleman going too," con- 
tinued the coachman as he approached the carriage. 
"He got up just ahead of you." 

The coachman opened the door of the carriage and 
O'Nally entered. The other occupant was sitting at the 
very end of the seat, and slightly turned his head toward 
O'Nally as the latter entered. "We are having quite a 
snowfall," said O'Nally as he pulled his coat around him. 

"Yes," said the other in a surly tone. Then after a 
few seconds pause he continued: "It's a fine night I tell 
you; a great night." 

"You also are going to the Harlem House, I presume," 
ventured O'Nally. 

"Well, suppose I am, what's that to you?" 

"Why, nothing whatever, except that I am going 
there, and we might as well be sociable." 

"I am after thinking that it takes me all my time to 
be just one minute sociable with you." 

"I am sorry if I have offended you " 

"Offended me, is it? Well, you are the very boy that 
would if you could. You would like to see me with tb« 
rope around my neck, wouldn't you, eh? But you 
won't, see?" 

"I am sure I don't understand you." 

"You don't, eh? But you will. You think you are 
a cute fox, don't you? But you are dead green. " 

It was apparent to O'Nally that his fellow passenger 
had taken f^ few drinks more than he could sensibly 
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carry. Beside, the Accent was that of an uneducated 
Irishman, and he was puzzled to think what Mr. White- 
house wanted with such a man. His soft hat was pulled 
down over his brow, and his coat buttoned around his 
chin. The eyes and nose alone were visible, and there 
was a stupid stare in the former which showed that the 
man was intoxicated. 

"If I don't mistake you were born in Ireland," said 
O'Nally good-naturedly. 

"To be sure I was born in Ireland. Do you think 
it's in England I would be born*? Have you my name 
on your books?" 

"Your name on my books! You don't have any deal- 
ings with Ward & Whitehouse, doj'ou?" 

"Ha! you want to change it, don't j'ou? You want 
to pretend that you don't know what I mean, eh? Oh, 
you are a slick dog." 

"See here, my good man, I have no desire to quarrel 
with you, but if you use another insulting word to me, 
I'll throw you out of the carriage." 

"You will, will you?" shouted the other as he jumped 
up and half-pulled a long knife from the breast of his 
coat. "Throw me out of the carriage, eh?" The car- 
riage was stopped ; the door was opened, and one of the 
coachmen thrust in his head, and asked in a coarse 
voice, "What's the matter?" 

"This fellow," said the other, pointing to O'Nally, "is 
going to throw me out of the carriage, and I just want to 
see him try it." 

The coachman looked straight in the eyes of the other; 
O'Nally saw the look and divined at once that they 
understood each other — -that they were confederates. 

"If you will be easy," said the coachman in a bland 
voice, "for a few minutes, we'll be at the house." The 
coachman then closed the door, and O'Nally 's fellow- 
passenger sat down and glared at him. His hand was 
thrust in the breast of his overcoat, and he continued to 
mutter to himself: "You will throw me out, will you?" 
At length he turned savagely on O'Nally and said : "You 
would like to hang me, wouldn't you? You want to 
hang every good Irishman, don't you? I know who you 
are." 
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If you suee an Irishman, and think that I would like 
to hang every good Irishman, you don't know who I 



am. 



"I don't! Well, now, come down to the point; your 
name is O'Nally, isn't it?" 

''That's my name, but what makes you think that I 
would like to hang Irishmen?" 

**What makes me think, eh? Well, I know it, see? 
You thought you could work your game over here all 
right, but this is not Ireland, and informers don't go 
here." 

It now dawned upon O'Nally that he was in a trap laid 
for him by his enemies, and that the men who had 
charge of the carriage were the instruments used for his 
destruction. Still he could not feel convinced that any 
set of men would resort to such barbarous means of dis- 
posing of a political opponent. Anxious to draw out his 
comp|inion, and be positive that his conclusions were 
true or false, he said : ''You don't mean to say that I am 
an informer, do you?" 

"Maybe you aren't; maybe you are only a spy; may- 
be you don't tell the English government everything about 
the Irishmen in America, and what they are doing, but — " 
here he gnashed his teeth, and mechanically pulled the 
knife a short distance out of the breast pocket of his 
coat. 

O'Nally now knew that his position was desperate. 
He divined at once that he was being driven out into the 
country so that he could be dispatched with secrecy, 
and without much risk of the detection of those commis- 
sioned to do the work. Anxious to see if his suspicions 
were correct, he twisted the handle of the carriage door,^ 
and was about to open it, when Rourke, the fellow pas-' 
senger, sprang toward the door, and drawing the dagger, 
swore a terrible oath that he would kill O'Nally on the 
spot if he dared to go out. The carriage stopped. 
Eourke replaced the dagger in the pocket of his coat, 
but his fingers played nervously with the handle. About 
two minutes after the carriage stopped, although it 
seemed fifteen minutes to O'Nally, the door on O'Nally 's 
side was suddenly thrown open, and the coachman. 
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standing partly behind the door, said: ''Here we are, 
gentlemen; come right out. " 

Bourke was obyiously becoming more and more nerv- 
ous. He seemed to grasp with all his strength the han- 
dle of the dagger, and the expression on his face (or that 
part of it which O'Nally could see) was wild and deter- 
mined. It was evident to O'Nally that if he turned his 
eyes from Bourke, and attempted to leave the carriage 
by the door that was thrown open, he would be unable 
to defend himself from an attack made upon him by 
Bourke. He, therefore, resolved that Bourke should 
leave the carriage first, and as he would be going out, 
O'Nally could quickly unfasten the other door and 
escape. When the coachman, therefore, told them to 
come out, O'Nally looked at Bourke, who was standing 
up with an expression of ''go first," on his face. Bourke 
understood him, and replied: ''Go on; did not you bear 
the coachman say that you were at the house?" 

"I will let you go first," coolly responded O'Nally. 

"Come on, Mr. O'Nally," said the coachman outside; 
"we cannot be waiting here in the snow." 

"Get out, get out," said Bourke, "or do you want me 
to throw you out?" 

"O'Nally saw that it was necessary for him to act, and 
to act with rapidity and boldness. Quick as a flash he 
pulled out his revolver and pointed it at Bourke. "Sit 
down!" he commanded in a low, stern voice, "or you 
will die." 

Bourke was for the moment taken aback by O'Nally 's 
quick movement and steady, determined voice ; but he 
had a reckless courage, and quickly ducking his head, 
made a lunge at O'Nally with the dagger. O'Nally, not 
wishing to kill him, aimed at the right shoulder, and 
fired just as Bourke was making the lunge at him. The 
bullet caught him in the shoulder, and the dagger fell 
from his grasp. Infuriated and dazed, he rushed blindly 
on O'Nally, while almost at the same moment O'Nally 
caught him with a left hook on the jaw, which threw 
him around toward O'Nally 's right, and just in time to 
throw aside a thrust which Brown (in his character of 
coachman) had made at O'Nally. The point of Brown's 
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dagger oaught O'Nally in the right forearm a little above 
the wrists but did not sever any of the tendons. Bourke 
fell across the inside of the open door of the carriage, 
"while O'Nally opened the other door in a moment and 
sprang out. As he did so, Brown ran around and 
shouted to Eelly who had charge of the horses, to come 
to his aid. O Nally had now no fear ; he had plenty of 
space in which to work. He met Brown at the back of 
the carriage, and pointing the revolver at his head, said 
quietly: ''Drop the knife." He hesitated a second, as 
Kelly was coming around toward O'Nally 's back. 
"Quick!" repeated O'Nally as his £nger played with the 
trigger. The dagger fell to the ground, and O'Nally 
turned half-around and pointed the revolver at Eelly who 
was now very close to him. He repeated his command 
about dropping the knife. "I haven't any knife," said 
Eelly, while his fingers clutched the dagger behind his 
back. O'Nally pulled the trigger, and a bullet sped off 
in close proximity to Kelly's head. ''Murder," shouted 
Kelly, and the dagger fell to the ground while his hands 
went up into the air. 

Brown seeing that the game was up, started to run, 
but O'Nally commanded him to stand, while by way of 
emphasizing the command, he sent a bullet in the direc* 
tion of the runaway. 

O'Nally picked jap the daggers, put them in his 
pockets, and asked the men why they attempted to take 
his life. They refused to tell him. He threatened to 
place them in the hands of the district attorney; still 
they were silent. "Both of you are Irishmen," said 
O'Nally, "and I am an Irishman. Why you should try 
to take my life is something that I cannot understand." 

Kelly looked at him with a steady, penetrating stare. 
O'Nally returned it. "You are an Irishman," said Kelly 
doggedly, "but you are a British spy." 

"I had some suspicion that you were led to believe 
that," replied O'Nally. "Have you any proof of it?" 

"We have been told by those who know." 

"You should not take the word of anybody who makes 
such an accusation ; you should require proofs, and the 
proofs should be clear and convincing before you would 
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be justified in taking a man's life. You may be aware 
that I was hunted by the government for several weeks 
before I left Ireland, and that it was by a piece of singu- 
lar good fortune that I suooeeded in eluding the police 
and soldiers and finally arrived in America. If I were a 
British spy, would I be hunted in that fashion? Be- 
side, what should I be a spy for? You know that my 
father is rich, and that I am now his only son. I have 
plenty of money, so that British gold could not tempt 
me. Now can you give me one reason .why I should be 
a British spy?" 

"Come to look at it in the way you have been putting 
it," said Brown, ''it don't look as if you should; but 
it's gone all round the organization that you are a spy." 

''Before accepting the word of any man that an Irish- 
man is a spy, you should inquire into his character as 
well as the character and reputation of the person mak- 
ing the assertion; see if he has run actual risks for Ire- 
land, not fancied or apparent ones; see if his life has 
been honorable, if his people are respectable; see if he 
is independently wealthy, or if he is poor, grasping and 
avaricious, and then draw your conclusions. To be a 
spy, a man must have some motive. In nine cases out 
of ten it is the desire for wealth ; the action is prompted 
and stimulated by avarice and cupidity. Even if I were 
base and mean, the motive is lacking, because I do not 
need money." 

"Begorra," said Kelly, "you talk like a man that 
would not be a spj'^ ; and as you say you don't want money, 
there's no reason in the world why you should be an in- 
former. Give me your hand." 

O'Nally stretched out his hand ; Eelly grasped it, and 
falling on his knees in the snow, said, "Thanks be to 
God that I have not your blood on my hands ; I hope 
God will forgive me." 

"I hope he will; I am sure I do," said O'Nally as he 
raised him up. 

Brown expressed himself in a similar strain. 

"Now that we understand each other," said O'Nally, 
"I suppose you will have no objection to telling me if 
you were ordered by the Calgals to take my life." 
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"Well, we won't deny it here," said Kelly, "but we 
would not like that you would ask us the names of the 
men that put us up to it. I am beginning to think that 
they are no good, but if we told you their names, it 
would be like informing.*' 

"I know them, and I don't want you to tell me their 
names. But I will give you one word of advice before 
we part: Don't be the tools of any man or set of men; 
don't believe anything you are told by leaders and poli- 
ticians unless the proofs produced are suflGicient to war- 
rant the conclusion; don't attempt to take the life of any 
man except in self-defense, or when fighting on the bat- 
tlefield; and don't forget that Ireland will never be 
freed by the dagger of the assassin or the bomb of the 
dynamiter. Good-night." 

O'Nally turned his back toward the men and walked 
off in the opposite direction. 

**I'm damned glad we didn't do it," said Kelly. 

"So am I," said Brown. "He is a nice fellow, and he 
could have shot both of us if be wanted to, and nobody 
would be the wiser of it." 

"That's true for you; and where is Rourke?" 

They looked round for the carriage, but it was gone. 
The horses had started off immediately after Kelly left 
them. As soon as Eourke recovered consciousness, 
which was three or four minutes after he was hit, he got 
out of the carriage and held the horses with his left 
hand. He did not know what had happened to the 
others, but surmised that they were disposing of 
O'Nally 's body, and thought it would be wiser for him 
to remain with the horses until they should return. He 
was suffering excruciating pain from his arm, and was 
becoming faint from the loss of blood ; but he was of a 
fierce, rugged nature, and bore it with fortitude. When 
Brown and Kelly found that the carriage had disap- 
peared, they followed the wheel-tracks in the snow, and 
soon found both Bourke and the carriage. 

"Did the thing all right?" inquired Bourke when 
they arrived within speaking distance. 

**No," said Kelly, "and it's good we did not. He is 
no spy at all. 
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"And who told you that/' eaid Eourke. 
He told us himself^ and we belieye it/' replied Kelly. 
Mother of Moses ! Do you mean to tell me that he 
escaped from the two of you?" 

"He did, and we are not a bit sorry. Let me help 
you into the carriage until we be going home.'^ Kelly 
laid his hand on Bourke's arm with the intention of 
assisting him into the carriage, but Bourke violently 
shook him off, saying: "Off you cowards; you were 
afraid of the spy; ye are line Irishmen; ye " 

He fell to the ground insensible. He had made no 
attempt to stop the blood that flowed from the wound 
in his arm, and he was completely exhausted. They 
bandaged his wound, placed him in the carriage, and 
brought him home. 

O'Nally never mentioned a word about the affair, and 
except "X. Y. Z." and Kelly, Brown and Bourke, not 
one in the Calgals knew anything about it. Fortunately 
the attempt failed; unfortunately, attempts of a similar 
nature made previously were but too successful. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

o'nallt heabs that miss cobnwell is engaged to lenwood. 

Soon after the occurrence of the event referred to in the 
last chapter, O'Nally received a long letter from Steve 
Malloy, containing all the news and gossip of Westport. 
Among other things, Steve wrote: "About the Corn- 
wells; Harry returned to Trinity about the middle of 
September, but Lenwood stuck on to Croghan. About 
two weeks ago they received a telegram that old Lord 
Edwin was dying, and they started off for England next 
day. Lenwood accompanied ^hem in their Bight, and 
those who pretend to know say that he is engaged to 
Helena. I do not believe it. I was talking to her the 
day before they left, and in the course of a conversation 
a dispute arose as to certain things which I alleged you 
had done in America. In order to verify her assertion 
and disprove my statement, she produced a carefully 
bound assortment of clippings from the Freeman re- 
ferring to you and your American work. The fact of 
her keeping the clippings so carefully shows — well, you 
know. I do not know how you feel by this time, but if 
I am anything of a judge (and except in my own affairs 
I flatter myself that I am not lacking in discernment) 
she will never marry Lenwood unless compelled to do so 
by her father.'* 

''That is the point," thought O'Nally. "Will her 
father oompel her — no, not compel her, but influence 
her, quietly persuade her to marry Lenwood ? Helena is 
not of a yielding nature, and no compulsion, no threats 
on the part of her father would affect her resolution not 
to become the wife of Lenwood. But she is a fond 
daughter; she loves her father dearly, and it may be that 
if he appears to have set his heart upon her marriage 
with Lenwood, and puts the matter before her as some- 
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thing essential to his happiness, she would be induced 
to give her consent. But Sir George vi^as always an in- 
dulgent father, and he loves Helena dearly. I do not 
believe that he would advise or recommend her to marr}" 
a man whom she did not love. No ; Helena will keep 
her word ; but should it become impossible for her to do 
so on account of her affection for her father, she would 
certainly notify me of her position, of her intention. 
Perish the ^thought that she would be unfaithful to her 
word solemnly plighted I It could not be; it is not." 

O'Nally continued to read the letter. It contained a 
very encouraging account of the condition of the 'boys' 
— numbers rapidly increasing, discipline and drill almost 
perfect. *'By the way," Malloy continued, * Teuton 
and Lenwood had an altercation which, although per- 
haps not technically an assault and battery, nevertheless 
resulted in Fenton being forbidden to pass through the 
Croghan gates. About the same time Miss Beed had re- 
turned to Westport for another stay, and as Lord Burke 
was on the continent, Fenton took her up immediately, 
lavished money upon her, gave her presents galore, and 
in fact scandalized even the gossips. Westport society 
would not stand it, so she made her escape, and he fol- 
lowed a few days later. It is settled that he is smitten, 
and that Miss Beed has at least caiight one fish. I sup- 
pose I ought to say something about my own affairs, but 
there is where I throw up the sponge and disclaim all 
pretensions to accuracy. 

''The fact is, I don't know where I stand. Sometimes 
If ancy from her conversation and actions that I am 
absolute master of the fortress. At other times I feel 
that I have not even passed the outworks, the skirmish- 
ing line. ErUre nous, I am getting tired of the suspense 
and uncertainty, and will take advantage of the first fav- 
orable opportunity to know where I am at. I swear, 
Jem, that she is growing more lovely every day, but 
I have come to the conclusion that she would be much 
lovelier to me were she Mrs. Malloy instead of Miss 
Began." 

"Yes, Steve, old man," said O'Nally aloud, "she has 
got some of the coquette in her nature, and it is« ju&t as 
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likely as not that she would sny 'No' to your proposal, 
and immediately afterward indulge in a fit of crying be- 
cause she did not accept you.'' 

O'Nally wrote to his mother every week. He learned 
from her that Mr. Whitehouse had written to Mr. Walter 
O'Nally, and spoke in complimentary terms of Jem. 
Mr. O'Nally was delighted to learn that his son had, as 
he himself phrased it, "settled down to business," and 
promised that "if he continued to be a good boy" he 
would soon give him material assistance. 

O'Nally did continue "to be a good boy," he showed 
such aptitude in conducting the business of his depart- 
ment with Ward & Whitehouse, that at the commence- 
ment of the new year he was made manager of the corre- 
spondence department, with a salary of fifty dollars a 
week. 

But while attending carefully to his business as an 
employee of Ward & Whitehouse, he did not relax his 
energies nor abate his zeal in the cause of Ireland. As 
president of the Irish Liberty Society, he toiled inces- 
santly to bring every patriotic Irishman in the city of 
New York into the society ; he sent organizers into the 
large cities throughout the United States, and attended 
the initiatory meetings in all the branches established in 
cities within five hundred miles of New York. He spoke 
at every meeting, counseling tolerance and forbearance 
among all Irishmen, biit sincerity and determination to 
strike a decisive blow for the freedom of their country. 
"We do not need secrecy," he would say. "In Ireland 
it is necessar^^ because there it is treason to belong to 
such a society as the Irish Liberty Society. But here, 
where we have freedom of speech as well as of action, 
where'we do not transgress any law or interfere with the 
rights of our neighbors, there is no need of secrecy. 
We do not want any man who is either ashamed or afraid 
to admit openly that he is a member. What we do want 
is, that every man be a good shot; and with the numer- 
ous opportunities that you have for practioing —shooting 
galleries and ranges— there is no excuse for any man not 
being able to use his rifle effectively. When the time 
for action arrives, when our plans are matured and our 
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forces are ready to take the field, then and not till then, 
will the secret pass from man to man that at a certain 
place there are ships ready to transport them across the 
sea to the hills and plains of their native Erin." 

O'Nally was very much in the company of the "White- 
houses. Balph insisted upon his visiting him at Yale 
several times, and O'Nally's athletic ability won him 
many friends and admirers among the sons of old Eli. 
He had some jolly times in Dublin during his student 
days, but the nights he spent at New Haven in company 
with Ralph Whitehouse and his friends were as brimful 
of rollicking fun and unrestrained merriment as any he 
had ever spent among the jo^'ous spirits of Trinity and 
Blackrock. 

The number of his acquaintances in New York increased 
rapidly. He had numerous invitations to teas, dinners, 
balls and receptions. Mr. and Mrs. Whitehouse, too, 
were exceedingly kind to him. They always insisted 
upon his accompanying them to the theater as well as to 
the opera. At social affairs he danced a good deal with 
Miss Whitehouse, and the gossips began to associate his 
name with that of Florence Whitehouse. But although 
not insensible to her beauty, and the indefinable charm 
which to some natures is indissolubly associated with 
sprightliness and animation, he did not entertain 
the slightest feeling of affection for her — that is, the 
affection known as love. Apart from the fact that his 
heart was, metaphorically speaking, in the possession of 
another, he could not love Florence Whitehouse. He 
knew that she was decidedly vain of her beauty; and 
like all beautiful women who have the bump of vanity 
abnormally developed, she was a coquette. She had 
many admirers; some of them admired her for her 
beauty, some for her wealth, and some pretended to ad- 
mire her for both. O'Nally, knowing her disposition, 
and having no desire whatever to take a place in the line 
of her admirers, was more free, frank, and unrestrained 
in his conversation with her than he would be if he re- 
garded himself as a suitor. But she did not know this; 
she interpreted his insinuating flattery, his well-bred 
gallantry, his delicate compliments, as the efforts of au 
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admirer to please and win, and she smiled, nodded and 
bowed accordinglj. 

On the day before the anniversary of his landing in 
America, 0*Nally received a letter from his father. It 
was short and business-like. It merely stated that, hav- 
ing learned from Mr. Whitehouse of O'Nally's close atten- 
tion to business, and his industry and application, he 
had forwarded to Mr. Whitehouse a draft for ten thou- 
sand pounds to purchase an interest in the business for 
O'Nally. 

As he was reading over the letter a second time, Mr. 
Whitehouse came in, and, extending his hand, said: 
"Congratulations, O'Nally. I have just received a draft 
from your father for fifty thousand dollars, to purchase 
an interest in the business for you. Believe me, I am 
glad." 

''It is a kindness which I neither expected nor antici- 
pated," replied O'Nally. 

"Certainly, certainly, my dear boy; but fathers like 
to see their sons do the right thing, and then they do 
the right thing for the sons. Now, I guess you'll want 
a higher position with more pay. Well, we shall arrange 
that all right. By the way, you had better take your 
vacation now. Balph is very anxious to have you up at 
the Newport cottage. You will go ta-morrow, will you ?" 

*'I shall make arrangements to go to-morrow." 

"That's right; as Balph says, 'Mens sana in corpore 
sano. ' But you will need some money. Will four hundred 
dollars carry you through two weeks? Very well, I will 
send the cashier in with it. Tell Mrs. Whitehouse that 
I shall be up to Newport Friday night. Good-by." 

While O'Nally was getting his traps together in his 
room, his friend Stevens was ushered in. 

"What's up, Jem?" said Stevens, when he saw the 
confusion that reigned in O'Nally 's room. 

"Going to take a vacation for a few weeks." 

O'Nally then told him of his luck in getting fifty thou- 
sand dollars from his father, and the kindness of White- 
house. "Well, I'll be hanged!" said Stevens, as he 
pulled a chair near the sofa on which he reclined, and 
threw his feet up on it, "but this world is run in a funny 
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vray. People say there is no such thing as fate or luck. 
NoDBensel Here you are, only one year in America, and 
during that time you have had more invitations to din- 
ners, balls, reoeptions and theaters than you could at- 
tend to. You are getting a salary of dfty dollars a week, 
and I suppose next week it will be at least one hundred. 
Then you get four hundred dollars for a two weeks' vaca- 
tion, and in fact everything is being thrown at you. Then, 
here I am in this country over five years, working like 
thunder every day, from eight o'clock in the morning 
until six in the evening. Would my employer ask me to 
dinner? Oh, no; not in a thousand years. My salary 
is but twenty-five dollars a week, and it looks as if it 
would remain at that figure for an indefinite period — 
until my day of usefulness is passed. I do not receive a 
half-dozen invitations in a whole year, and never get an 
opportunity of meeting what is known as the respectable 
element. Not, I swear, that I have any particular desire 
to, but even if the desire were there the opportunity 
would still be wanting. People may talk as they please, 
but I tell you that if a fellow is born wealthy, -or if your 
employer knows that your father is well off, you are 
shoved along, and favors are thrown at you. But be 
poor, and no matter how industrious and efficient you 
are in the office, you are still 'Stevens the clerk.' " 

"No use in railing at the world, Stevens. Wealth 
unfortunately commands respect, and if a man is not 
wealthy or has not wealthy connections or relations, he 
has an uphill fight in life. The whole system would bear 
improvement of a radical kind. Here, give me a hand 
at this bag; that's the stuff. Now, if a five-dollar-a- 
week addition to your salary would be any inducement 
for you to leave your present position, there is a vacancy 
in my department which you may fill." 

"Many thanks, old bo3\ An increase of five dollars a 
week to my salary, with the prospect, or rather the pos- 
sibility, of more, is an inducement which I could not 
withstand. Put me down for it. A good idea to have a 
kick at the world occasionally ; it's the only way of get- 
ting anything out of it." 

O'Nally arrived at the Hotel , Newport, on Thurs- 
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day afternoon about four o'clock. He washed the coal 
dust off his face, and lighting a cigar, strolled along 
Bellevue Avenue in the direction of the Whitehouse 
cottage. He passed along b^*- the magnificent palaces of 
the modern barons (ordinarily styled millionaires), and he 
contrasted their splendor, their gorgeousness, their 
luxurious surroundings, their expensive embellishments, 
their extravagant display of wealth, with the squalor and 
misery of the tenement-house districts of New York City. 
**Why is it thus?*' thought he; **why are some starving 
for bread as well as for air, while others are devising 
schemes to excel their neighbors in a lavish display of 
wealth, in barbarous magnificence, in " 

His cogitations were cut short by a hearty slap on 
the back, and the joyous voice of Ealph Whitehouse as 
he said, "Well, O'Nally, old man, you look as serious as 
a professor, but you are just the man I want. I was 
going to send you a telegram this afternoon, and as good 
luck would have it, here you are. " 

''I came somewhat unexpectedly, and am going to call 
on Mrs and Miss Whitehouse." 

*'No hurry in the world about that; we can drop in 
just in time for dinner, and in the meantime I will notify 
them that you have come up. Come along with me. 
Such luck I" 

"Well, what is it?" said O'Nally, as they walked arm 
in arm toward the pier. 

"You see, old man, it's this way. Lawn tennis is the 
rage here just now. There are two chaps here from the 
other side — by the way, one of them is a countryman of 
yours — and they have beaten everything that has been 
put up against them. Over at the hotel last night we 
had an argument about the affair, and I said that I 
would bet five hundred even that I would get two fellows 
to beat them. If course I had been indulging, and was 
not in the possession of my horse sense, but the bet was 
booked and the date jotted down — Saturday afternoon. 
Now I have asked a few fellows to play with me, but 
they were afraid; didn't like to be beaten, so I had just 
made up my mind to ask you." 

"You know lawn tennis is not my forte , and you had 
better get some fellow who can play better than I can." 
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"Oh, no, O'Nally, your modesty won't get you out of 
this. I haye not yet seen you beaten, and I think we 
shall give them a run for their money. You are with 
me, eh?" 

"Yes, if you cannot get anj' one else; if " 

"No more 'ifs. ' Let us take a plunge now, and we 
shall start to practice to-morrow. I tell you that if we 
win this game we shall have the prettiest girls in New- 
port throwing bouquets at us — I admit a weakness in 
that direction." 

Ealph Whitehouse was a favorite with the young set, 
and his challenge of the foreign lawn tennis champions 
was the talk' of Newport — that is, when and where oppor- 
tunities for tete-a-tete flirtations, discussions of the latest 
scandal, criticisms on the most recent display of ex- 
travagance and wealth, were wanting. 

All the best seats surrounding the tennis court were 
occupied long before the hour at which the contest was 
to begin. The young ladies arrayed in their most "fetch- 
ing" costumes were intent on flirtation as well as fun; 
the matrons, equally precise and careful as to dress and 
appearance, were intent upon observing, gossiping and 
criticising; while the young men, attired in their best 
tennis suits, were prepared to afford and anxious to com- 
municate to the ladies explanations of tennis phrases, 
criticisms on the players, and suggestions as to how 
apparent mistakes might have been avoided and strokes 
made. 

The foreigners were the first to appear in the court, 
and they got a rousing reception. When Ealph "White- 
house and O'Nally walked inside the lines, the applause 
was deafening. 

The foreigners got the ball, and started the play. 
They played very fast, and each side did some remarka- 
bly clever work. The foreigners won the first game by 
an easy margin. They also won the second game, but 
not until each side had "advantage" alternately on 
three occasions. In the third game, O'Nally and "White- 
house worked more in harmony ; the}* did more effective 
team play, and succeeded in winning the game. They 
also won the fourth, but the fifth went to the foreigners. 
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When ten games had been played, it was found that 
each side had won five, so that the score was ** Games 
All." Then the real contest began. It was intensely 
exciting. The followers of each side shouted words of 
encouragement to their respective champions, applauded 
each successful play, and reproved each apparent mis- 
take. 

O'Nally and Whitehouse maintained their form re- 
markably well, and played with a coolness, agility and 
activity that won them round after round of applause.. 
They won the next game, which gave them ''advantage," 
but the foreigners took the next, so that it was again 
"Games All." The three succeeding games were won 
by each side alternately, the last of the three being "ad- 
vantage" for O'Nally and Whitehouse. They made a 
desperate effort, and after a long rally, won the next 
game, and with it the set. 

The spectators made a rush for the victors, and they 
were crushed, slapped on the back, congratulated, and 
had their hands almost shaken off. "Hurra for White- 
house!" shouted one enthusiast; "Hurra forO'Nally!" 
shouted another. 

"O'Nally, O'Nally," said a stylishly dressed young 
man who was seated on one of the front benches beside 
a handsomely dressed young lady. "It cawn't be Jem," 
continued the young man in an apparent effort to recol- 
lect something connected with the name O'Nally; "it 
looked blooming much like him, though. I say Syl" 
(addressing the young lady at hi^ side), "just wait a 
moment; I think I know that player," and he started off 
toward the group that surrounded O'Nally. He elbowed 
his way through, and grasping O'Nally's hand, said : 
"O'Nally from Westport, is it?— Know the Cornwells?" 

"Why, Lord Folderoy, are you out here too?" said 
O'Nally, and they shook hands heartily. 

"Never thought it was you, O'Nally," continued Lord 
Folderoy, "though to be sure, Harry told me just before 
I left that you were out here. " 

They pushed their way through the crowd, and stood 
outside the inclosure. Lord Folderoy was a first 
cousin of the Cornwells. He spent a few weeks at Cro- 
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gban on two or three oooasions, and, through Harry Corn- 
well, became intimately acquainted with O'Nally. The 
old lord, his father, died when his son was about fifteen. 
Since that time the young lord did just about what he 
pleased, with the result that his education was neglected, 
and his lands mortgaged to the very last penny he oould 
obtain on them. He was one of the fastest of the fast 
set, and as a result he was weak, blase and nervous. 

''Fancy I heard you had to run, too," said he to 
O'Nally, in his quick, jerky fashion. "Don't remember 
the circumstances — in fact forget the woman's name." 

"You could not very well remember it, because there 
was no woman in the case." 

"No woman! Well, er, sold out by the governor? 
No? Did it to escape Dun & Co. ?" 

"Not exactly; had a little difficulty with the govern- 
ment." 

"With the government, eh? Can't see through it. 
Ah, yes, now I remember. Helena told me something 
about your being accused of going to wipe out the Eng- 
lish in Ireland. By the way, what do you think of 
Stuart Lenwood marrying Helena?" 

"Why, they are not married, are they?" said O'Nally 
with some show of emotion. 

"Well, no, that is to say, not yet; but he told mehim- 
self that the thing is as well as settled. Devilish lucky 
fellow — five thousand a year, without a single mortgage. 
Well, about myself : I ran it to the last ditch over there ; 
could not get another penny at fifty per cent. Was about 
to shuffle off when Lord Reynolds suggested America. 
'Of two evils' said he, 'choose the less. ' There was noth- 
ing for it but go. I came; struck this place about a fort- 
night ago and have arranged the whole matter. See ; 
there she is over there with her mother. Not much to 
look at 'tis true, but worth somewhere about two mil- 
lions — hang it! I have got to divide it by five before I 
can realize it ! — five into twenty, four times — four hundred 
thousand pounds. It will clear the mortgages and square 
up the tailors, etc. Say, old boy, those Americans are 
great stuff. Not but they are dam vulgar and all that, but 
they are so easy; if you've got a handle to your name 
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and an unsavory reputation — I mean what the prudes 
call unsavory — they bow down and ask no questions. I 
am afraid that I bit a little too soon ; I might have 
doubled the money, but you can't ask them in so many 
words how much they are worth ; a fellow has to pretend 

that he does not give a d about the tin — pure love, 

eh?"and Lord Folderoy laughed outright. 

At this moment Miss Whitehouse and Miss Fulton 
joined 0*Nally. Florence was profuse in her congratu- 
lations. O'Nally presented Lord Folderoy, and the con- 
versation became general. As they were about to depart, , 
Lord Folderoy said to O'Nally, "Just one second Mr. 
O'Nally. " Then in a whisper, as the girls walked on **I 
say, old man, that's something stunning you have struck ; 
how much is it worth?*' 

O'Nally was amused at the question and answered in- 
differently, "Oh, something about a million pounds." 

"Jove! and without a title. Think I'll break off with 
Sylvia and stick out for a higher figure." 

"A good idea; titles are scarce in America. Au 
revoir.** 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

r^HE CORNWELLS. 

Lord Edwin Cornwell, the father of Sir George, was a 
somewhat eccentric character. He had fought at Alma 
and Inkerman, and commanded a division that did effect- 
ive work in India during the Sepoy rebellion. After the 
death of his wife in the early part of 186 — he resigned 
from the army, and in company with a retired colonel of 
a regiment which formed part of his division, lived a quiet 
and secluded life at his country residence near Setonville 
in Herefordshire. Sir George, the eldest of his three 
sons, had been in the army for nearly ten years, but !iid 
not display any marked ability. The second son, Ludley, 
had distinguished himself in the South African cam- 
paigns, and was elevated to the peerage with the title of 
Lord Folderoy. He died young, and left an only son — 
Lord Folderoy, already introduced in the last chapter. 
Lord Edwin's third son died unmarried, so that his only 
heirs were Sir George and his children, and the young 
Lord Folderoy. He had oftentimes advanced the latter 
large sums of money, and upon the last occasion that the 
young spendthrift applied to him for funds, told him 
that the amount which he then gave him was in lieu of 
anything to which he might be entitled as heir or next 
of kin upon the death of Lord Edwin. The young man 
merely smiled and said to himself when he received the 
money: **I would rather take one thousand now than 
risk the chance of losing all by dying before you." 

Sir George and his family spent a few weeks every 
year at Setonville, and while the old man was somewhat 
gruff, plain and frank, he was kind and loved Lady Corn- 
well as a daughter. Harry, too, was a favorite with him; 
h^ liked the youn^ man's manly form, and bold^ generous 
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nature. But Helena was his pet. She always contrived 
to have a number of presents (those little things which 
he prized)' for him whenever she visited Setonville ; and 
the only time in the year that he visited London was 
when he went with her to buy whatever she fancied. 
She was x^rudent, too; she had none of the abnormal 
feminine craving for gaudy colors, jewels and diamonds, 
and the old lord loved her still the more for that. She 
never wore out his patience or emptied his pocketbook. 

A few weeks after the day on which O'Nally landed in 
America, Sir Qeorge received a telegram to the effect 
that his father was critically ill, and not expected to live 
more than a few days. He caught a severe cold, and in- 
flammation of the lungs had set in. The whole family 
hurriedly departed from Croghan, and reached Setonville 
a few hours before the old man breathed his last. 

'^George," said Lord Edwin as he tried to raise him- 
self on the pillow, ''I am going. You have enough in 
your own right to keep you comfortably. I have made 
out a will, and left all my property to Harry and Helena. ** 

He had given his estate, free and unincumbered (with 
the exception of a life annuity of five hundred pounds to 
his old friend the colonel) to Harry and Helena Corn well 
as tenants in common. 

Lord Folderoy came to the funeral, and hearing of the 
disposition which his uncle had made of the property, 
thought it would be a good idea to try his luck with 
cousin Helena. But Helena never liked him, and during 
the last few years she could not tolerate him. With the 
discernment which a large and varied experience had en- 
dowed him, he saw, after having made a few attempts to 
ascertain his place in her estimation, that his plan would 
not work; and thinking that, perhaps, she loved Len- 
wood, and being anxious to be on terms of intimacy with 
one so soon to be in the possession of an estate worth 
some four or five thousand pounds a year, he determined 
to attack Lenwood in a diplomatic fashion, and see if he 
could not rake in a few hundred pounds on the game. 

"I say, Stuart," he said to Lenwood one day while 
they were out shooting, *'you are a lucky dog." 

''I don't see it; seems to me the other wa3% don't y' 
know." 
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"Hash, man; I know the whole thing; didn't think I 
could get on to it> eh? Well, I have not been twenty- 
three years in the world for nothing. Saw it the very 
first day I oame here. Says I to myself, 'Lenwood has 
it, by Jove;' and believe me, Stuart, while I might envy 
you, still if I had my choice I would pick you out as the 
man most likely to fill the bill." 

"Blow my eyes if I can see what you're driving at." 

"Oan't, eh? I say, Stu, old boy, this is beating about 
the bush; call it off. Sit down and let us talk it over." 

"I must be confoundedly stupid not to see your mean- 
ing, but " 

"No 'buts* with me, old boy. In plain English, let 
me congratulate you upon your good fortune in being 
loved by my cousin Helena." 

"Ah, that's it. Well, if you know that she loves me, 
you know a little more than I do myself." 

"PourqiLoi, mon cher ami, the girls never admit it be- 
fore a fellow's face ; but, talking to a friend of the fellow 
they love, they do not try to conceal it; they're off guard, 
so to speak. Why, I remember the first night I was here; 
you were talking for a few minutes to that pretty little 
thing of Jenkwoods — Mrs. Jenkwood — and if yon were 
to see the face of ma eousine Helena when she saw you! 
'That settles it,' said I to myself; 'Lenwood has but to 
say the word.' " 

"It may be as you say, Fol. I don't deny that I am 
soft on her; but between ourselves, I was not at all sure 
that she reciprocated. " 

"Of course 3'ou want to make assurance doubly sure. 
If her actions said plainly, 'I love you,' you would want 
to have it in so many words; and if she had said it in so 
many words, you would be so much better pleased if she 
kissed the book on it. As I said, it's clear as daylight 
to any one not so blind to the fact as yourself ; could see it 
with half an eye. Take my advice, old boy ; have the 
matter fixed up and set your mind at ease." 

"Truth is, I am not much at these things; don't know 
the proper way of starting and drawing up to it gradu- 
ally. Have tried a few times, but without success." 

"Well, mon ami, if you would like me to make sound- 
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ings for you; to show her the condition of your heart by 
some delicate insinuations, it'll be a downright pleasure 
for me to do it." 

''I should be so much obliged, indeed. You are such 
an expert, don't y' know, that I have the greatest con- 
fidence in your ability to manage the thing satisfactorily; 
and if I can do anything for you " 

''Not a word about that, old man. It's such a pleasure 
to me to help a chap along. Ah, by the way, Stuart, 
could not you let a fellow have a couple of hundred for 
a few days? Little short of cash, and don't care about 
drawing on my banker until I get to town; not too much 
I trust " 

"Devilish sorry, but I have not got more than fifty 
pounds with me — • — " 

''Ha, your note will do just as well; got a slip here 
ready, and a pen — call it three hundred, sixty days. 
"Will settle it with you inside of a week." 

Lenwood lacked the resolution to refuse, so he affixed 
his name to the note for three hundred, payable in sixty 
days. 

Lord Folderoy left Setonville the next day, but before 
his departure he assured Lenwood that, "It's all right; 
just as I told you; but would rather that you would wait 
a few months on account of old man's death." 

Lenwood prosecuted his suit with admirable assiduity, 
and succeeded in persecuting her with his attentions. 
Sir George appeared to favor the pretensions of Lenwood, 
but he had too much good sense, as well as too much love 
for his daughter, to attempt to influence her in a matter 
which particularly concerned her happiness. Lenwood 
always entertained a strong suspicion that Miss Cornwell 
loved O'Nally, but he was confident that O'Nally's exile, 
and the apparent improbability of his return, would in a 
short time erase from her memory all recollection of him. 
Sir George, on the other hand, never considered O'Nally 
as a suitor for his daughter's hand. The differences 
which existed between them — racial, political and re- 
ligious — were to his mind insuperable barriers to their 
mutual love or affection. He believed that the animosi- 
ties and hatreds which existed between the English 
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oolonists and the native Irish, between Protestants and 
Catholics, were transferred to the 3'oung generation with 
undiminished virulence and intensity; so that no matter 
how much the young people might admire each other, 
such admiration could not possibly develop or ripen into 
love. He liked O'Nally ; considered him a high-spirited, 
manly young fellow, but of course did not indorse his 
views on Irish politics. Sir George's nature was gener- 
ous, liberal and forbearing ; he would not hate a man — 
he would not even dislike a man, because of bis religion 
or his politics. He would say: ^'Neither religion nor 
politics makes a man. Give me an honorable, honest 
man, and I care not a pin what are his politics or what 
is his religion." 

While Lenwood was not exactly the style of a man that 
Sir George would choose as a husband for his daughter, 
he was, nevertheless, regarded by Sir George as a toler- 
ably good young man. As far as Sir George knew, Len- 
wood was not a spendthrift, a habitue of music halls and 
third-class theaters; he was not a gambler or a sport. It 
was true, he was neither brilliant nor deep ; he appeared 
to be wanting in certain traits and qualities which are 
considered manly characteristics, and his talents and dis- 
position were such that he could neither win sincere 
admiration nor command worthy respect. But he was 
rich — that is, his father was, and Lenwood was the only 
son. Helena might do better, certainly ought to; but 
Lenwood was not a suitor that should be forbidden the 
premises absolutely. These were Sir George's opinions; 
they differed somewhat from those of Helena and Harry. 
Helena never admired him. He did not possess that 
frank, ingenuous, bold, manly bearing that girls of her 
temperament usually admire. She considered Lenwood 
as cold, studied, superficial and foppish. She had never 
seen him do a brave act; but she had on several occasions 
seen him exhibit a cautious timidity which was very 
slightly separated from cowardice. She thought her 
father liked Lenwood, and she was too fond of her father 
to openly confess her dislike of one apparently selected 
by him. He was her cousin (in the second degree), and 
on account of that relationship he was permitted many 
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privileges which would be denied to one not so related. 
In his vanity, he construed the granting of those privi- 
leges as evidence of her attachment to him, and of Sir 
George's approval. 

Harry Cornwell liked Lenwood all right as a cousin; 
he could tolerate him if he could not enjoy his company. 
But as a husband for Helena! Oh, no; he could not 
think of it — in fact never did give it a moment's serious 
consideration. Of course he noticed that Lenwood paid 
a great deal of attention to Helena, but attributed it to 
natural politeness and the fact of their being cousins. 

In the month of January, 189 — , about a year and a 
half after O'Nally had made his escape from the hounds 
of the government and became a passenger on the Se- 
caucus, the Cornwells were occupj^ing a pretty villa on 
the shores of the picturesque bay of Naples. Lady 
Corn weirs health was not good, and her physician rec- 
ommended her to pass the winter months in the mild 
and genial atmosphere of Southern Italy. Naples was 
selected, not only because of its beautiful scenery, its 
pure and invigorating atmosphere, its historic associa- 
tions and recollections, but also because nearly all the 
villas overlooking the bay were occupied by English and 
Americans. The place was dull in comparison with the 
gnyety and animation of the summer months, but there 
was a peculiar charm of peaceful, natural quietness about 
the place which rendered it more attractive in its com- 
parative desolation. The stiffness and formality of 
society conventionality were relaxed. Social intercourse 
was more natural and less artificial, more pleasing and 
less strained, more intimate and cordial and less cold 
and distant, than in the regular summer season. The 
small tea-parties, receptions and excursions were gotten 
up more for the sake of enjoyment than for mere display. 

During the month of February the famous old castle 
of Colunda had been undergoing repairs. It was known 
that the alterations and embellishments were of the most 
costly and magnificent character, and indicated that the 
party about to occupy the castle was the possessor of im- 
mense wealth. It was whispered among the occupants 
of the villas that the old castle was to be occupied by 
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some Eussian prince; others surmised that the occupant 
-would be an American millionaire. About the middle of 
March the castle was completed. The grounds imme- 
diately surrounding it were cleared, and studded with 
statues and fountains. Everything connected with the 
castle was done and executed on a scale so grand, so 
magnificent, so expensive, that the arrival of the owners 
was watched with intense eagerness by the little colony 
of foreigners occupying the villas. At last the delivery 
of s^veral wagon-loads of bags, boxes, etc , at the castle 
heralded the approach of the owners. In the evening of 
the day succeeding that on which the baggage was de- 
livered at the castle, a servant arrived at Sir George's. 
He said he came from the castle, and delivered a note to 
Sir Qeorge. ''This," explained Sir George to Helena 
and Lady Cornwell, after he had read the note, ''is from 
Lord Folderoy." 

"Lord Folderoyl" said both in surprise. 

"Yes, and he and Lady Folderoy invite us to the open- 
ing reception at the castle, which is to be held to-morrow 
evening." 

"Lady Folderoyl" said Helena; "he is married then?" 

"It would appear so," said Sir George, "but how the 
fellow succeeded in getting such a rich woman to marry 
him beats me." 

"She must be old and ugly," suggested Lady Cornwell. 

"Or young and foolish," added Helena. "Well, we 
shall see her to-morrow." 

They were still engaged in discussing Lord and Lady 
Folderoy when Lenwood, unannounced, walked into the 
sitting-room. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

LENWOOD ENDEAVORS TO MAKE MISS OORNWELL HIS WIFE. 

Shortly after the death of Lord Edwin^ Lenwood left 
Setonville. The information which he had obtained from 
Lord Folderoy during the evening on which he gave him 
his note for three hundred pounds, had the effect of mak- 
ing him more bold and confident in his demeanor to Miss 
Cornwell. He flattered himself that she actually loved 
him, and that she was only restrained by a sensitive 
feminine delicacy from acknowledging it. Thinking that 
as Folderoy told him, he had only to put the question in 
an easy, indifferent manner, and with an assured tone of 
voice, he determined to take no further risk, but make 
himself at the first favorable oppportunity the undis- 
puted master of so much wealth, and the husband of such 
a pretty girl. The opportunity presented itself. Sir 
George, Helena and Lenwood were riding through a 
small village on the Cornwell estate. Sir George stopped 
to speak to some of the villagers. Lenwood and Helena 
continued to ride along together. A hawthorn hedge 
intervened between them and Sir George. Lenwood 
was talking at his best, and Helena was in splendid 
spirits. After saying something which passed as wit, he 
moved up near her, caught the bridle of her horse, and 
said in the most cool and confident manner : ''Helena, 
I have told you several times that I love you, and I flatter 
mj'self that you are not entirely indifferent to me and my 
prospects in the world. The governor won't last very 
long, and then everything will be mine. Suppose we 
fret married next week, and give the whole lot of them a 
surprise?" 

Helena's cheek flushed a deep scarlet, and she was 
evidently trying to restrain herself. Lenwood construed 
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it as the embarrassment which a young lady is supposed 
to feel at such a moment, and he continued: "Aw, it's 
all right, eh ? Always thought you loved me ; felt quite 
sure of it lately, don't y* know. Name the day?" 

The ludicrous character of his proposal had by this 
time appealed strongly to her. She could not resist the 
temptation to laugh outright, and snatching the reins 
out of Len wood's hand, she turned her horse's head, and 
said: "You are realb^^ so generous that I cannot think of 
answering your question without at least one hundred 
years meditation," and her ringing, joyous laughter was 
heard by her father as he trotted toward them. 

"Ah, Lenwood, you must be getting an edge on your 
wit when you make Helena laugh so." 

"Mr. Lenwood is indeed humorous," said Helena, and 
she laughed again. 

Lenwood's disappointment was too keen to be quickly 
assuaged. He was silent until they reached home. 
During dinner Helena was continually trying to repress 
a smile. Lenwood could not stand it any longer. He 
packed up his belongings and started home. He did not 
see the Cornwells at the time of their departure for Italy, 
and had not heard from any of them since he left Seton- 
ville. He had heard in Paris of LordFolderoy's marriage 
to an American heiress, and he sent his congratulations. 
He did not, however, receive a check for three hundred 
pounds by return, as he had anticipated, and wondered 
if Folderoy's American wife had a sufficient number of 
dollars to pay his ante-nuptial debts. 

His father had suffered great losses in his business, 
several mining companies in which he was a heavy stock- 
holder having gone up. The Chinese railway, too, in 
which nearly all his capital was invested, had aroused 
the fanatical hatred of the natives, and the government 
found itself too weak or too indifferent to protect the 
workmen engaged on it. It had, therefore, to be aban- 
doned. Young Lenwood was not a business man, and his 
absolute ignorance of stocks and finances in their practi- 
cal application, made him rather a source of annoyance 
than of assistance to his father. When the storms were 
closing around his father, and insolvency almost staring 
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him in the face^ Lenwood departed for Paris. He was 
not made of the stuff that braves the tempest, and being 
unable to do anything to stem the tide of adversity, he 
retreated before it. But in going to Paris he had another 
object in view. He was determined to make another at- 
tempt upon the citadel of Miss Corn well's affections. 
It was not exactly that he was extremeb^^ desirous of 
securing her affection. No, that was merely a means to 
an end. She was rich, and, of course, what belonged to 
her would belong to her husband. He was, therefore, 
ambitious to be her husband, and provided that ambi- 
tion were satisfied, he felt that he could afford to relin- 
quish all claims to that very indefinite something which 
people call love. But in the event of his failing with 
Miss Cornwell, he was desirous of learning from his 
friend. Lord Folderoy, how to win the daughter of an 
American millionaire. "Folderoy has done it," he 
argued, ''why not I? lam not much in debt; he was 
sunk. I have the same advantage of being an Englishman, 
and provided, the governor does not go down with a 
bang, my family is all right. I can stand a good deal of 
American vulgarity for the sake of a couple of million 
dollars. So Helena Cornwell, " he continued as he sur- 
veyed himself in the mirror, "if you don't take Stuart 
Lenwood, there are others." 

Lenwood arrived in Pairs just as Folderoy was about 
to set out for his Italian castle. Of course Lenwood had 
to go along. He did not need much pressing, particularly 
as he was aware that the Cornwells were somewhere in 
the vicinity of Folderoy *s new habitat. Beside, Lady 
Folderoy must know some American millionaires, and, 
doubtless, she would introduce him. He could work the 
game both ways, and absolute failure was impossible. 

He lost no time in calling on the Cornwells after his 
arrival at the castle, and made himself as pleasant and 
agreeable as possible. Helena thought he was much more 
lively and entertaining than formerly. Sir George 
thought he was vastly improved. But his conversation 
and his manner were an effort on the part of Lenwood, 
and he was glad when he took his leave. He was not 
naturally brilliant in conversation or sprightly in manner, 
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and acting the part was too laborious to be pleasant to 
bim. 

On the evening of the Folderoy reception, Lenwood 
met Sir George's carriage at the gate, and escorted Miss 
Comwell to the reception room. After the presentation 
to Lady Folderoy, Lenwood took Helena through the 
house, showing her its gorgeous splendor, the rare and 
valuable paintings, the beautiful and costly vases, and 
the numerous trinkets in which Lord Folderoy had in- 
vested the money which, before he became its possessor, 
was the capital stock of some enterprising American 
company. They were seated on a divan watching the 
prismatic effect produced by a cluster of electric lights 
on the falling drops of water that were being emitted 
from a fountain. A servant came along, looked closely 
at Lenwood, and said: "Mr. Stuart Lenwood." The 
servant handed him a telegram. Lenwood opened the 
envelope and read: "All is lost; will meet you at hotel — 
Paris. Albert Lenwood." It was from his father. 
Lenwood frowned and thrust the envelope in his pocket. 
He was silent for a few moments during which he 
thought to himself: "No time to be lost; I must do it 
without delay." 

"No bad news I trust?" said Miss Cornwell. 

"No; merely a reminder that in my anxiety to see — 
well, to see you, I neglected to keep an appointment in 
Paris." 

"Very sorry indeed that I should be the cause of so 
much disappointment. " 

"Not at all, Helena, I am not disappointed, and the 
happiness of being in your company is ample recompense 
for any feeling of regret at failing to keep an appointment 
elsewhere." 

"You are very " 

"Habere they are," shouted Lord Folderoy as he oame 
along with Lady Folderoy. "We thought you had lost 
yourselves, but it looks very much as if you had just 
found yourselves," continued Folderoy, with a wink at 
Lenwood. 

"We have been enjoying the cool breeze that blows 
around the fountain, and feasting our eyes on the varying 
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hues which its waters assume under the brilliant glow of 
the electric lights/' said Miss Cornwell. 

''Certainly, ma cousine; enjoying the breeze of a 
whisper and the feast of eyes. Well, well, I am now a 
married man, and entitled to all the privileges. By the 
way, Helena, whom do you think I met in America?" 

Helena's cheek flushed rapidly as she answered: 
''There is quite a number in America whom I know. 
Whom?" 

"Can't you guess? If you guessed as often as Sylvia 
— Lady Folderoy — you could not miss." He looked at 
Lady Folderoy, and laughed immoderately at his little 
joke. 

"Our guesses," replied Lady Folderoy, "are almost 
invariably equivalent to positive assertions, while your 
guesses are merely remote chances or possibilities." 

"But you have not guessed, Helena. Well, perhaps 
you don't remember. It is that young Irishman froni 
Westport, that dashing young fellow, O'Nally. " 

"Haw!" laughed Lenwood sarcastically, "did you 
meet the Fenian out there?" 

"Fenian, eh?" said Folderoy. "Well, I did not know 
that O'Nally was a Fenian; but Fenian or loyalist I 
always found him a decidedly fine fellow." 

"It is an outrage," continued Lenwood, "that such 
characters should be allowed to go free. A time there 
was when his head would have adorned a gate." 

"Fortunately such times are gone," quietly suggested 
Miss Cornwell. 

"I met O'Nally several times," said Lady Folderoy, 
"and I airways found him a most agreeable and exemplary 
young man. In fact I have always heard him spoken of 
in terms of the highest praise." 

"Quite so, dear," replied Lord Folderoy. "You re- 
member that day in Newport when he and the other 
young man won the lawn tennis championship. I tell 
you he was the lion of Newport that day. And what a 
charming young lady he is going to marry? A beauty, 
and worth a couple of million pounds." 

Lenwood looked maliciously into Helena's eyes as 
Folderoy rattled off his gossip about O'Nally, and he bad 
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the Batisfaction of seeing her blush, then quickly turn 
pale, and nervously clutch her fan. 

"B3' the way, dear,** continued Folderoy, addressing 
his wife, "was O'Nally married before we left? Ire- 
member very clearly his telling me about the engage- 
ment." 

"No, there was not even a formal announcement of the 
engagement when we left. I knew Miss Whitehouse very 
well, and she denied to me the current rumors of her en- 
gagement to Mr. 0*Nally. She is a most beautiful 
young lady, and as he paid no particular attention to an^" 
other girl, and was oftentimes in her company, the 
gossips had it that they were engaged." 

"Well, of course,** said Folderoy, "he won't let the 
thing slip. A couple of millions is something that a 
fellow can't strike every day. By the way, Helena, you 
don't look very well. The air here is somewhat cold; 
let us go down into the ballroom." 

Lord and Lady Folderoy led the way, while Miss Corn- 
well and Lenwood followed. 

Lenwood saw the effect which Lord Folderoy *s words 
in regard to O'Nally, had produced on Miss Corn well, 
and he secretly chuckled that fortune had at last come 
to his assistance. This was the moment for him. 
O'Nally was now a thing of the past, and her heart was 
free. He had no opposition now. If he proposed to her 
before she had time to think, or opportunity to meet 
some other attractive young man, she would have no 
alternative but to accept him. 

They danced a waltz, and at its termination, Lenwood, 
in leading her to a seat, said: "The air here is con- 
foundedly warm; suppose we sit over in that corner 
where the window opens upon the garden." 

She made no objection, and they seated themselves at 
the window. After a few perfunctory remarks, he said : 
"O'Nally seems to have been particularly fortunate in 
securing such a rich wife. Those Americans have plenty 
of money, and if a fellow wants to sell himself, there is 
not much difficulty in getting a pretty high figure." 

"How do you know that Mr. O'Nally is married?" 

"Well, Folderoy said he was engaged, and it is about 
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the same thing. Very likely he is married by this time. 
He will make a typical American millionaire — low, vul- 
gar and pretentious." 

'*Mr. O'Nally was never either low, vulgar or preten- 
tious, and the acquisition of any amount of money would 
not make him so. His father is rich, and his father's 
wealth would, in the ordinary course of events, become 
his; still, he never was haughty; he always mingled with 
the people, and was as often seen in the company of the 
poor as in that of the wealthy " 

''Which is merely further evidence of his low breed- 
ing. 

''Bather further evidence of the fact that he did not 
consider that money made him a better man. He valued 
himself for the manly qualities which he possessed in 
comparison with other men, and not upon the fact of his 
having more money than they had." 

"You are argumentative, Helena, but I did not ask you 
over here for the sake of arguing with you. I suppose 
you have no difficulty in understanding the cause of my 
appearance here." 

"I am sure I do not pretend to know your business." 

"Helena, you are cruel, but unfortunately for me your 
cruelty seems but to strengthen, to intensify my love for 
you. I have endeavored during the last three months 
to forget you ; I have tried every scheme and adopted 
every device to diminish my burning love for you, but 
all my efforts have been unavailing. Your image was 
continually before my eyes, the music of your voice for- 
ever falling on my ears. In sheer desperation I fled 
from London; and notwithstanding my efforts at re- 
straint, and the aids of philosophy and the proverbial 
British prudence, I have been impelled to seek you out 
once more; impelled by a devouring love which I cannot 
control. Now that I have found you, won't you put an 
end to my misery — won't you make me supremely happy 
by consenting to be mine? Don't, don't kill me by say- 
ing no ; if you cannot say yes, tell me at least that there 
is hope. " 

"Mr. Lenwood," said Miss Cornwell, as she snatched 
the hand that he was about to press in his, "it must be 
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apparent to you that I have never loved yoa; neither by 
word nor act did I ever give you any reason to believe 
that I admired you. The promise which I made you at 
Oroghau was conditional upon Mr. O'Nally's conviction 
for treason within three months, and I felt absolutely 
certain that its performance was an impossibility. Then 
there was the further condition that, should he not be 
convicted within the time specified, you would never 
speak to me as a lover, you would never make offers or 
proposals of marriage to me. I was anxious that such 
an understanding should exist between us and depended 
upon your honor as a man and a gentleman to keep your 
part of the agreement. You have failed, and your failure 
can scarcely raise you in my estimation. As a cousin I 
shall always like you, but it is impossible — absolutely 
impossible — that I should ever be any more to you. I 
trust to your honor and pride to prevent a repetition of 
this scene." 

She arose and walked quickly down the hall. Lenwood 
did not follow her. ''Hang it!" he said, gnashing his 
teeth, "my evil luck again. Now for an American 
heiress. Hard luck, but even American dollars are 
befcter than starvation." 

Miss Cornwell asked her father to order the carriage, 
as she said she was not feeling well. When the carriage 
arrived at the Cornwell villa, Helena bid her father good- 
night, and hastened to her own room. She took a small 
jewelry box from a commode which stood in a corner of 
her boudoir, unlocked it, and took out a small photo- 
graph. It was 0*Nally*s — one he had given her a short 
time before his departure from Ireland. She looked at it 
intently for nearly a minute. The tears coursed each 
other down her cheeks. She brushed them away with 
her handkerchief, and holding the little photograph in 
her outstretched hand, with her eyes steadily fixed on it, 
she said aloud in a clear voice: /'No, Jem; I shall never 
believe that you have been unfaithful; never I never I" 

She replaced the picture in its case, placed the latter 
in the jewelry box, locked it, and retired. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

o'nally bids good-by to miss whitehouse. 

The Irish Liberty Society spread rapidly over the 
whole country. "Within one year after th§ organization 
of the parent society in New York City, there were 
branches in every city in the United States. The fact that 
it was an open, public, liberal society attracted to it many 
influential men who despised the petty domination and 
arrogant authority of secret societies. In the Irish 
Liberty Society every member could express his opinions 
freely and without restraint. There was no secrecy, and 
consequently no informers, no spies, no hypocritical pre- 
tensions, no delusions, no arbitrary tyranny. It attracted 
the brainy, intelligent Irishmen. It had the moral sup- 
port of the great mass of the American people. It stood 
fully before the searchlight of public opinion; its objects 
and its policy were published to the world. No clique 
could dominate it; no factionists use it; no scheming 
politician turn it to his own advantage ; no vain man use 
it as a means of gratifying his vanity. Eeligion, the 
great bone of contention in Ireland, was completely*' elim- 
inated from the subjects of discussion. It was distinctly 
understood by the members that a vast gulf separates re- 
ligion from politics ; the first is a private affair, the second 
affects the people at large, the community. The broad 
principle of liberty predominated over everything, and 
everything was subordinated to it. Men who love liberty 
are always willing to flght for it; therefore, it was not 
necessary to have the members of the Irish Liberty So- 
ciety publicly declare upon oath their willingness to flght 
for Ireland. Brave men, men who really feel that they 
are ready and willing to fight for a principle, make no 
theatrical display of their intentions; they do not aflirm 
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and repeat and reiterate with yiolent gestures. Oft re- 
peated asseyeration is the characteristic of insincerity 
and equivocation. There is no bravado, no bluster^ no 
melodrama about the expressions of a brave, sincere man 
yfhen he resolves to espouse a cause and abide by the con- 
sequences of his resolution. He is cool, resolute and de- 
termined. He gives his word, and keeps it or dies without 
a murmur. Not so the selfish demagogue, the trimming 
hypocrite or the vain enthusiast. They love their lives* 
because life holds out to them a prospect of gratifying 
their petty ambitions, and while there is no real danger 
they will be the boldest of the bold. Acknowledging to 
themselves their innate cowardice, they endeavor by re- 
peated declarations and asseverations to convey the im- 
pression that they are really what they pretend to be. 
In the petty and contemptible arts of intrigue, brave men 
would not compete with them; and hence it was that the 
secret organizations in America, whose avowed object 
was the freedom of Ireland, did not have a single intelli- 
gent, honest man among their members. They were com- 
posed exclusively of a few artful schemers at the top and 
ignorant laborers in the ranks. Because a man is poor, 
it does not follow that he is ignorant; and because a man 
is a manual laborer or an ordinary mechanic it does not at 
all follow that he is poor and ignorant; consequently, the 
few thousand men who were enrolled in the secret organi- 
zations when 0*Naliy landed in America, did not rep- 
resent the working class. The Irish Liberty Societj", 
one year after its foundation, had among its members 
lawyers, business men, doctors, journalists and ordinary 
workmen. The latter found it more congenial to them 
than the secret orgaiiizations, because they could see 
what was being done, they could learn from the debates, 
and they were stimulated by the example of those whose 
education was more complete, and whose position in so- 
ciety was more elevated than their own. 

It was a by-law of the society that no officer was eli- 
gible to any official position in the society for the term 
immediately succeeding that in which he held office. 
O'Nally was, therefore, ineligible for re-election as presi- 
dent, but as an ordinary member he worked as zealously and 
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assiduously as when he occupied the president's chair. 
Although his business duties were onerous and extensive, 
and occupied a great deal of his time, he visited most of 
the principal cities east of the Mississippi, made ad- 
dresses, and organized branches of the society. In May, 
189 — , less than two years after he landed in America, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing a membership of over 
one hundred thousand in the society. Puring the same 
time, the secret organizations became practically non est 
Despite the frantic efforts of Batty Kin to and Bill Ler- 
raun, the old members withdrew and joined the Liberty 
Society. Altogether, O'Nally and the other patriotic 
Irishmen in New York had good cause for congratulation. 
The future was bright beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of any enthusiast a few years before. In New York and 
the other large cities, the society had purchased shooting- 
ranges. Prizes were given for the best shooting records, 
and a premium placed upon markmanship. Nearly every 
member purchased a rifle, and those who could not afford 
to pay the price of a good rifle were allowed to use those 
of the other members. ''Let our men be good shots," 
said O'Nally, ''and marching and maneuvering will bean 
easily acquired detail." 

The firm of Ward & Wbitehouse was organized as a 
stock company under the name of the Ward-Whitehouse 
Company, and O'Nally was elected secretary. The salary 
of this new position was eight thousand dollars a year — 
a handsome income for a young man of twenty -two. He 
had developed a marked aptitude for business, and in an 
incredibly short space of time had mastered all the de- 
tails of the large business done by the Ward-Whitehouse 
Company. His father was so well pleased with his suc- 
cess that, upon receiving from Mr. Whitehouse a letter 
informing him of O'Nally's election to the position of sec- 
retary of the new company, the old man wrote O'Nally 
a personal letter, retracting the injunction which he had 
placed upon him as to entering the family home, forgiv- 
ing him for what he termed the rash acts of his 3'outh, 
and asking him to pay them a visit as soon as he could 
conveniently do so. O'Nally was delighted to receive 
this letter from his father. He had always felt a pang of 
regret that events compelled him to disobey his father 
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and act oonirary to his wishes at the time of the election. 
But now that his father had forgiven him, and that the 
prospects of Irish unity and Irish independence were so 
much brighter, he felt a keen desire to stand once more 
upon his native land, to clasp his affectionate mother in 
his arms, to receive forgiveness from his father's lips, 
and — but there the certainty abruptly terminated. What 
about Helena? Would she be true — would she meet him 
at the willow tree? Well, a few months more would decide. 
Mr. Whitehouse was kind as ever; so was Mrs. White- 
house. Ralph and O'Nally were inseparable. Florence 
Whitehouse was not much altered in her manner toward 
him. She was still flippant and frivolous. She was 
bright and witty as ever, but her affection (if she had 
any) seemed to be ephemeral. She was followed, courted, 
admired, nay, even adored, but she did not seem to take 
anything seriously. O'Nally continued to be a great 
deal in her company. He was in fact, through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. and Mr. Whitehouse, regarded almost as one 
of the family. There were constant rumors of his en- 
gagement to Florence, but they were always denied by 
Mr. Whitehouse. O'Nally did not take her seriously; he 
always spoke to her in a jocular vein. Glittering gener- 
alities, persiflage, repartee and gentle mockery were the 
substance of their conversations. His compliments were 
alwa3'^s tinged with a faint trace of insincerity; his flat- 
tery couched in the verbiage of flippancy. She knew 
that she jad made no impression on him; she had not 
conquered him; she could not conscientiously put his 
name down on her list of worshipers, and she was, 
therefore, displeased and disappointed. No upturning 
and flashing of the eyes in the manner of unsophisfcicated 
country maidens ignorant of the arts of the coquette, no 
charming smile of approbation, no soft, sweet words con- 
taining an insinuation of admiration and regard, no 
affected joy at his coming or regret at his departure, not 
even the studied negligence of dress or carelessness of 
manner ever affected him. He understood it all, and 
merely smiled. She did not love him, but she wanted to 
conquer him. She was actuated not by any sincere ad- 
miration of him, but rather by the ambition of the co- 
quette. It is an ambition as common to girls as the 
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acc^iuisition of money is to men. "What were the real 
nature of her feelings immediately before his departure 
for Ireland may be understood by women, may be guessed 
at by men, from the following conversation which took 
place between her and O'Nally when he called to bid the 
Whitehouses good-by. 

It was on the veranda of the cottage at Moosehead — the 
house where, two years before, he had first met her. 

"I hope you won't be long away, Mr. O'Nally," she 
said as he rested against the hammock in which she sat. 

''I really can't say. I may be back in a few weeks, 
and I may not be back in a few years." 

**0h, that would be terrible. We shall all be so very 
lonely now when you are gone." 

''Scarcely foneZi/, Miss Whitehouse. I shall consider 
myself very fortunate if you think of me once a day for 
the first week, and twice during the whole of the second 
week. After that, complete oblivion." 

'*How cruel of you to think that I — that we could for- 
get you I lam indeed surprised that you should have 
such an opinion of us. I suppose you judge others by 
yourself." 

*'Not at all. "With me, life is slow and commonplace; 
therefore, I treasure up every pleasing word, every kind 
action on the part of my friends. With you, life is so 
full of enjoyment; pleasure succeeding pleasure and ad- 
mirers succeeding admirers like the waves of the sea." 

'*You know, Mr. O'Nally, that I have no admirers — at 
least not real admirers ; and those whose admiration I 
could appreciate regard me with the most marked indiffer- 
ence." She looked insinuatingly at him; then seeing 
that he did not, or would not understand her, she as- 
sumed a stern look and turned away her head. 

''But, Miss W^hitehouse, no one could be so insensible 
to your charms as to regard 3'ou with indifference " 

"Yes, your cold flattery again. I am tired of artifi- 
cial conversations, and weary of the regulation stock of 
complimentary phrases. Why don't you be real and 
sincere even for a moment?" 

"I am sincere, but really you are so very seldom serious 
that I have been obliged to adopt toward you the superfi" 
cial tone of conventional society^." 
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**It may not be complimentary to your perceptive 
faculties to Bay that I have been serious very often when 
you considered me flippant, but such is the case." 

"I admit that I am wanting in keenness of discrimina- 
tion, and crave your pardon for my stupidity." 

"Granted; but now, seriously, don't you expect to re- 
turn soon?" 

"I do not expect to return very soon, but am not at all 
positive about the duration of my stay on the other side. 
It will entirely depend upon the attitude of the govern- 
ment when I land in Ireland, and other considerations." 

"Really, I fee} awfully inquisitive to-day; can't you 
be more explicit about the 'other considerations?' " 

"Well, the phrase includes so many things that it 
would be impossible for me to enumerate them all, and 
beside, they would be of no interest to you." 

"How do you know that they would be of no interest 
to me? Suppose there was a young lady in the * other 
considerations,' " she said with an artful smile. 

O'Nally laughed. "I see you are becoming flippant 
again," he remarked. 

"No, I am very serious. 7s there a young lady in it?" 

"Well, I cannot say whether there is or not; there was 
a young lady in it." 

"Did she get married. She did not jilt you, did she?" 

"I do not know, but I should require very strong proof 
before believing it." 

"You were engaged then?" 

"Well, yes; that is " 

"I am afraid that I have kept you too long, Mr. 
O'Nally. Good-by." 

She extended her hand, but did not look into his face. 
He took her hand, bid her good-by, and expressed a hope 
that he would soon see her again. 

She went upstairs to her room, lay down on the sofa 
and wept. She wept and thought for about five minutes ; 
then suddenly drying her tears and wiping her face, she 
said aloud: "Just like all those horrid men. When you 
have the misfortune to care anything about one of them, 
you find that he is either engaged or married. Let him 
go; there are others. " 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

AT THE WILLOW TREE. 

O'Nally had been advised by Malloy and Father John 
that the government would not interfere with him if he 
returned to Ireland, as some influential men had procured 
from ^he government a promise to that effect. But he 
had not much faith in the promises made by English 
officials, and as any interference by them would prevent 
his meeting Helena at the willow tree on the 16th 
day of July, he resolved to sail under an assumed name. 
To avoid the possibility of his not reaching Westport by 
the 16th, through any accidental delays, he sailed 
from New York on the 6th of July. He left quietly 
and without any formal leave-taking. That he had sailed 
for Ireland was known only to a few of his most intimate 
friends. He never liked display, and on this occasion 
he was particularly averse to it, as he was desirous of 
preventing any information in regard to his intended 
visit, from reaching the government, lest such knowledge 
might prevent him from meeting Helena at the time 
appointed. 

He landed in Liverpool on the 12th of July. He had 
his baggage cleared of steamship tickets and everything 
that would indicate his recent arrival from America. He 
went immediately to Dublin and registered at the Shel- 
bourne Hotel. There were still three days to elapse be- 
fore the arrival of the day on which he was to be at the 
willow tree, and he thought it advisable to remain in 
Dublin until the morning of that day, and to reach West- 
port about six o'clock in the afternoon. 

Oil the next day he drove out to his alma mater at 
Blackrock, and visited the park, the gardens, and the 
many places where, but two years before, he was enjoying 
the easy, rollicking life of a student. He avoided the 
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haunts of his old friends, although this was a resolution 
that required the exertion of all his will-power to keep. 
He was surprised to find that everything was in about 
the same condition as when he saw them last. Two years 
had produced great changes in him; he had seen much of 
the world, and mingled with its workers. He expected 
that a corresponding change should be noticeable in all 
the old familiar places endeared to him by association and 
happy recollection. He recognized the same old cabbies 
at the depots and hotels, the same waiters at the principal 
restaurants, the same signs over the doors of the business 
houses — everything was the same, and it appeared to him 
that his sojourn in America was but a dream. But no; 
he was changed himself; he wore a heavy mustache 
now, where two years before there was but a slight growth 
of a short, downy substance. He was then about one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, he vvas no^ one hun- 
dred and ninety. But more than all, he was then but a 
boy, he now felt that he was a man ; he felt the dignity 
of that manhood which is acquired by fighting one's way 
through the world and achieving success. 

He was glad to see that the newspapers which were re- 
garded as the organs of the different political parties, 
were more moderate, tolerant and forbearing, and less 
abusive, rancorous and vituperative than when he left/ 
The respective leaders also, were refraining from vilifying 
each other, misrepresenting each other's motives, and 
condemning each other's policy. Altogether, it was evi- 
dent that the people were tired of disunion, and that the 
promoters of dissension would soon be stripped of their 
power and relegated to private life. 

In the newspapers, on the fences, along the streets, and 
in all public places, were advertisements and placards 
announcing that the champion football teams of England 
and Ireland would play the championship game on the 
Curragh of Eildare on the 15th of July. The English- 
men had beaten their Scotch and Welsh neighbors at 
Eugby, and had volunteered to play the Irish team at 
home. Although the Gaelic rather than the Rugby style 
of football is that practiced in Ireland, the Irish athletes 
wore confident of giving their English competitors a 
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strong fight. The Irish had that year won nearly all the 
amateur championship contests in England, and it would 
be a crowning success if the Irish football team defeated 
the visitors. 

O'Nally had seen the championship games between the 
American colleges. He had played on the New 
York Athletic Club team against the leading colleges and 
universities of the United States, and he was extremely 
deiirous of comparing the Irish and English athletes 
with the Americans. He saw the Irish team at practice, 
and felt that they could put up a good game. He saw 
the English team, and they played remarkably well. 

On the morning of the contest he arose early and rode 
down to the famous Curragh of Eildare. He engaged a 
«eat immediately behind the tent that was erected as a 
dressing room for the Irish' team, and soon made himself 
acquainted with the trainers. He was introduced to the 
captain, and offered him many suggestions — the result of 
his experience on the American gridiron. The captain 
of the Irish team quickly recognized that O'Nally was a 
practical football player, and asked him to observe the 
weak points of his team, as well as those of the English 
team, and communicate with him accordingly. 

The visitors won the toss, selected their position, and 
kicked off. The play was fast and furious. The visitors 
soon found that they could make no gains on the Irish 
ends. They tried the center. The English center was a 
large man, weighing about two hundred and twenty 
pounds. The Irish center was not nearly so heavy.. The 
visitors gained. They continued to buck the center and 
approach the Irish goal. After several rapid rushes tixe 
visitors scored a touchdown and kicked a goal. During 
the first half they scored two touchdowns, and kicked 
one goal. At the end of the first half the ball was on the 
Irish ten-yard line. The Irish center was weak, and 
it was apparent to every one that the game would be 
easily won by the English. O'Nally advised the captain 
to change his center, but the latter refused to give up his 
place, averring that he was not supported by the guards. 
After about five minutes' play in the second half, the 
Irish center was carried off the field insensible. The 
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captain asked for the substitute center, but the latter, 
who was until a few days before the day appointed for the 
playing of the game, the regular center, was piqued be- 
cause of the preference given to the other, and refused to 
play. The captain was in a dilemma ; he did not know 
what to do. The spectators in some way became ac- 
quainted with the condition of affairs, and there were 
loud murmurs. O'Nally went quietly up to the captain 
and volunteered to play center if there was no better 
man available. The captain gladly accepted the offer, 
and 0*Nally quickly dressed himseff in the regulation 
costume. He marched out from the dressing room with 
the Irish captain, and the spectators cheered him again 
and again. There were shouts of: ''Give it to them, 
boy;" "look at his shoulders; 1*11 bet he'll show them 
some play;" "watch the big fellow in the middle ;" etc., 
etc. 

It was the Englishmen's ball, and they rushed on the 
center as usual. No gains. Twice more they tried it 
with the same result, and the Irish got the ball on downs. 
The spectators went wild with delight. There was a 
whirlwind of shouts and cheers. O'Nally conferred a 
moment with the captain ; there was a feint as if to buck 
the English center while the Irish half-back ran around 
the English right end and made a gain of twenty-five 
yards. The tide was turned. The Irish bucked the 
center, broke through the English guards, and ran around 
the ends alternately. They played with a snap and vim. 
The headloQg rushes of the English center against 
O'Nally were ineffectual, and before the umpire had 
blown his whistle the Irish had kicked four goals and 
won the game. 

As soon as the game was over the spectators rushed in 
on the field and surrounded the players. O'Nally slipped 
away from the team, and ran off to the dressing room. 
There were shouts of "Where's the center?" from those 
who were anxious to carry him in triumph upon their 
shoulders. The players looked around but could not 
find him. 

As soon as O'Nally reached the dressing room he hastily 
changed his clothes, jumped into a cab, and drove to the 
railway station. 
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The center was not to be found on the fields and there 
were numerous surmises and conjectures as to his name. 

"I say, Harry," said Sir George Comwell, who, with 
Helena and Hairy, occupied seats in the front benches, 
**who is that young fellow playing center on the Irish 
team?*' 

"He seems familiar," replied Harry, "but I do not 
know exactly who he is. If James 0*Nally were not in 
America I would say it was he." 

"It is he," said Helena joyfully, rising from her seat. 
Then feeling abashed at having exhibited so much pleas- 
ure, she blushed deeply and resumed her seat. 

"Helena may be right," continued Harry without 
noticing his sister's emotion; "it looks confoundedly 
much like O'Nally, but he had not reached Westport 
when I left there yesterday even." 

Miss Cornwell watched with the keenest interest the 
successful playing of the Irish center, and clapped her 
hands in intense excitement every time he kicked a goal 
or made some particularly striking and effective play. 

"I'll run down and see if it be O'Nally," said Harry 
Cornwell when the umpire's whistle blew; but when he 
reached the players O'Nally was gone, and no one knew 
his nanM. The captain said that he gave his name as 
Burke. Cornwell returned disappointed. 

"Is it not he?" asked Helena in some excitement when 
Harrj' returned. 

"No; the captain said his name is Burke, and the other 
players don't now him at all. A fine player; don't know 
in thunder where he came from." 

"It was so much like him," muttered Helena sadly. 
O'Nally remained in his room during the evening. 

He did not like to risk the probability of being rec- 
ognized by going on the street. 

He took the six o'clock train the next morning for 
Westport, and arrived there at three in the afternoon. 
To preyent bis recognition by the employees at the Rail- 
way Hotel, as well as any persons who might be at the 
depot awaiting the arrival of friends from Dublin, he 
wore glasses, a soft hat that came down over his forehead, 
and a large ulster that, with the cape turned up, reached 
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bis head. He passed, without being recognized, the 
searching and inquisitive eyes of the hotel loungers, and 
went upstairs to his room. From the window he could 
see bis own home and the houses of many of his friends; 
the streets, the walks, the fields, the old familiar places, 
and on the street beneath passed many who were well 
known to him. 

That July evening was warm, but not unpleasantly so. 
The air was calm and clear, and perfumed with the fra- 
grance of flowers that grew in great profusion in the gar- 
den. 0*Nally's eye first caught the houses immediately 
in front of him ; then passed on to neat, quiet-looking 
cottages, and away in the distance were fields of oats, 
meadow and potatoes, with the Nephin Mountains risiu*^ 
in the background, and stretching their summits into 
the fleecy clouds that draped the face of heaven. 

After the sun had disappeared behind the mountains, 
and its rays, reflected from the higher atmosphere, were 
fading into twilight, O'Nally left the Kailway Hotel and 
took the main road leading to Groghan. He had not 
heard one word about the Cornwells since he arrived in 
Ireland. Was there any truth in the rumors circulated 
in Westport about Helena's engagement to Lenwood? 
Would she be at the willow tree to-night? These were 
the thoughts that occupied his mind and engaged his at- 
tention as he, sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, 
walked toward Oroghan. He had walked a little too fast, 
and was obliged to sit down on the roadside for five or 
six minutes before crossing toward the little gate in the 
Groghan inclosure. How slowly the hands of his watch 
moved 1 He held the watch in his hand, and kept his 
eyes fixed on the slowly revolving minute hand. At last 
he jumped up, crossed the field as he had done on that 
night two years ago; reached the little gate, opened it 
quietly, and went into the Groghan grounds. It was 
getting dark. He bent down and looked across in the 
direction of the willow tree. There it was looming in 
the twilight, but there was no sign of any person at its 
trunk; there was no figure perceptible on the little prom- 
ontory. He hurried on toward the tree, anxiously, 
feverishly peering through the semi-daikness to discover 
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her figure. It was ii6t visible. At last he had reached 
the willow tree; there was no one on the bench, no one 
at the tree. He looked out over Lake Leman, and the 
moon sent its rays in a molten stream over the calm sur- 
face of the lake as it had done two years before. The 
moon was true to its course. He sat down on the bench 
and sighed. Taking his eyes from the calm water of the 
lake, he looked toward the Croghan house. There was 
something moving along the garden-path that led to Lake 
Leman. In a few seconds the outline of a woman's figure 
stood clear and distinct against the dark-blue sky. In- 
stinctively he arose from the bench and stood behind the 
trunk of the tree. The woman approached with a quick, 
nervous step. When she arrived within about twenty 
yards of the tree she stood and looked at it; then tim- 
idly and slowly came toward it. At last she reached the 
bench. A sigh escaped her. O'Nally sprang from 
behind the trunk of the tree and stood before her. 
"Helena, itisL** 

"Jem," she muttered as she fell in his arms. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

HIS ELECTION AND MABRIAGE. 

Earlt the next day crowds of people were calling at 
the O'Nally residence. The news that James had re- 
turned flew rapidly, and his old friends lost no time in 
calling on him. 

His father received him with every mark of kindness, 
which showed that he had completely forgiven him. 
Father John Lavelle was one of the first callers, and the 
fervent clasp of his hand as well as the joy that sparkled 
in his eye, told how rejoiced he was at O'Nally's return. 
Harry Cornwell drove over, and in his frank, manly way 
expressed his delight at O'Nally's return. 

"I say, Jem,*' asked Harry Cornwell, after he had put 
a few dozen questions concerning America and the Ameri- 
cans, "were you in Dublin yesterday?*' 

"Yes.** 

"By Jove! I knew it was you; I knew your style and 
figure the minute you left the dressing room. Congratu- 
lations, old boy; that was a splendid game.'* 

"I suppose you are referring to the football game. 
Well, I did not think that anybody there would know 
me. I guess you are the only one, and I know that you 
will keep it quiet." 

"What*s the use, man? They are bound to find it 
out. You were the talk of the town yesterday, and 
'Who was he?* is asked in every village in the country 
to-day. Not very much changed, except that mustache; 
somewhat stouter, too. But you have got more of the 
man in you. Say, what a peculiar coincidence (or is it 
a coincidence?) you are just in time for the election.'* 

"Have not heard a word about it. What election?" 

"Why, Mr. O'Connor died nearly two weeks ago, and 
there is going to be an election to fill his place. 
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''I was on the Atlantic at that time, which accounts 
for my not being aware of his death. Who are the can- 
didates?" 

"They have asked my father to run on the Tory ticket, 
but I hare some doubt about his accepting the nomina- 
tion. It will entirely depend upon how the Glennites 
and Bulwerites work. * If each faction puts up a candi- 
date, he will probably run ; if they unite, he won't accept. 
Hang politics, anyhow; it is not a pleasant game. By 
the way, was Folderoy right in saying that you were 
married to an American with many millions?*' 

**No; such luxuries are reserved exclusively for titled 
gentlemen, and as I had no title to sell, I could not se- 
cure a million-heiress." 

"A confounded lucky dog that Folderoy. Was abso- 
lutely sunk — could not get credit for a dinner ; went to 
America and came home with a wife worth a million or 
two. His success has prompted our mutual friend Len- 
wood to follow his example; at least Lenwood wrote us 
that he was going to America, and Folderoy said that he 
was after a million, with the incidental, usual append- 
age, or whatever you may call it — a wife." 

''If he does not fabricate a title I have some doubts of 
his success. When Lord Jones is worth five million, 
plain Sam Jones is not worth five hundred in that market. " 
''Ha, ha 1 Curious people. Well, I must go, Jem. 
By the way, I hate to be selfish, but we have some Lon- 
don friends visiting at Croghan, and as you are the lion 
of the day, I must ask you to give us a few hours next 
Wednesday evening; just a little informal affair." 
I shall be very happy, indeed." 

Many thanks, old man; delighted to see you back 
again — begins to look like old times. Au revoir." 

The Nationalist Club gave a reception the next evening 
in honor of O'Nally. Mr. Joseph Kelly, who was re- 
garded as the candidate of the Glennites or Nationalist 
party, made a speech in which he declared his willingness 
to retire in favor of O'Nally if the latter were willing to 
enter Parliament. This announcement was followed by 
loud cheering for O'Nally. Everyone present rose to his 
feet and declared that O'Nally should be the candidate. 
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When the cheeriDg subsided, O'Nally arose and said: 
"Friends, be not too hasty; this is a matter that needs 
deliberation. In the first place, the sacrifice made by 
Mr. Kelly in renouncing in my favor is one which I con- 
sider too great to bepernitted by me without there being 
some reason other than that of mere sentiment in its favor. 
In the next place, it is not at all certain that the English 
government would permit me to take my seat in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons in the event of my election, and 
it is within the bounds of possibility that they may adopt 
such measures pending the election as would prevent my 
being a candidate. These are weighty reasons, and they 
require your consideration as well as mine. There are 
other reasons. One of them is, that I may be better able 
to serve the cause for which we all labor by remaining 
outside of Parliament, free and untrammeled, than by my 
voice in the House of Commons. Your judgment, how- 
ever, will decide this point. Personally, I may say that, 
while a pronounced and emphatic revolutionist, believing 
that until Ireland is free and independent of England, 
we cannot have peace, happiness or prosperity, I do not 
regard with contempt or disdain the efforts made by our 
representatives in Parliament. Constitutional agitation 
(as it is somewhat inappropriately called) may be made 
an effective weapon. Every concession wrung from the 
British government, by any means, is an advantage; 
every measure which tends to improve the condition of 
the people is a stepping-stone to complete freedom ; every 
shackle that is loosened or stricken off through the efforts 
of our parliamentary representatives, enables the body 
shackled to strike with greater . vigor and energy. A 
united parliamentary party could, in a short time, obtain 
some measure of home rule for Ireland. This would be 
an incalculable gain ; it would be an immense advantage. 
I am, therefore, in favor of a united Irish parliamentary 
party acting independently of any English political party 
except, that, upon consideration of receiving the support 
of the Irish party, the English political party will pledge 
itself to introduce and enact such measures as will insure 
Irish autonomy. We are entitled to use every justifiable 
means to regain our independence. While obtaining 
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minor reforms through the action of our parliamentary 
representatives, let us thoroughly and effectively organize 
our army. We are not yet prepared to use the rifle ; but 
v^hile perfecting ourselves in the use of that weapon, let 
us in the meantime procure every advantage that can ac- 
crue to us from the use of the tongue." 

Two days after the evening of the reception at the 
^Nationalist Club, a delegation composed of the leading 
men of the town visited O'Nally, and formally requested 
him to 'accept the nomination. The ''boys'' had already 
requested him to stand for West Mayo; he was not per- 
sonally adverse to it. But if he accepted the nomination 
and were elected, he would be obliged to resign his posi- 
tion as secretary of the Ward-Whitehouse Company, and 
lose the income attached to that position. The profit 
accruing from his interest in the company would not be 
sufficient for his support as a member of Parliament. He, 
therefore, consulted his parents, explaining to them his 
position, and leaving them to determine whether or not 
he should accept. His father, although he did not like 
the Glennites, was not a bitter partisan, and he much 
preferred having his son remain at home to having him 
go to America again. He, therefore, consented. His 
mother told him that her income was completely at his 
disposal. He accepted the nomination. 

The priests made an effort to rally the Bulwerites, but 
were unsuccessful. They could not get a candidate to 
oppose O'Nally, and Sir George seeing both sides united 
on the Nationalist candidate, refused to accept the Tory 
nomination. In their desperation at not finding an avail- 
able candidate, the Tories finally offered the nomination 
to Sam Fenton. This action on the part of the Tory 
nominating committee alienated all the more respectable 
Tories, as Fenton, never popular, had made himself de- 
cidedly unpopular since his marriage with Miss Fanny 
Bead because of his alleged cruel treatment of her, which 
resulted in a separation and compelled her to return to 
her home in Dublin three months after she became Mrs. 
Fenton. O'Nally was practically elected unanimously, 
Fenton only receiving a few hundred votes. He took his 
seat in the English House of Commons without any ob- 
jection on the part of the government. 
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Two weeks later a long line of carriages might be seen 
leaving the O'Nally residence and driving along the road 
that led to Croghan. In the first carriage were seated 
Mr. and Mrs. O'Nally and Jem; in the one immediately 
behind were Steve Malloy and Mrs. Malloy (formerly 
Miss Regan). The other carriages contained O'Nally's 
most intimate friends. 

When the O'Nally carriage reached the gatehouse on 
the Croghan manor^ a short, thick figure clad in green 
calico pants and vest, with a long coat of the same 
material and color, but without shoes, rushed to the car- 
riage, and jumping up on the step, reached for O'Nally's 
hand. "How are you, Dan?*' said O'Nally, grasping the 
outstretched hand. 

**I am well, boy; wish you luck, plenty luck, boy,** and 
then getting down off the carriage steps, he dashed off 
toward the Croghan house and arrived there before the 
others. 

Steve Malloy was best man. Lady Comwell wished 
that the ceremony should be performed by the Episco- 
pal minister, and Mr. Walter O'Nally was desirous of 
having it performed b3' a Catholic priest. The repre- 
sentatives of both forms of Christianity stood side by 
side. When the Episcopalian minister had performed 
the ceremony in accordance with the rules of his denom- 
ination. Father John Lavelle performed it according to 
the rules prescribed by the Eoman Catholic church. 
Either ceremony would be sufiScient to satisfy James 
O'Nally and Helena Cornwell; the parents required both : 
it showed the difference between the old and the new 
generation — a marked advance in favor of liberality and 
civilization. 

''Congratulations, Jem,** said Harry Cornwell as he 
fervently clasped the hand of his brother-in-law; "I know, 
you will guard her carefully and love her tenderly.*' 

Dan Joe still continues his roving life, attends at wed- 
dings and wakes with undiminished assiduity and punc- 
tuality; scorns all leather coverings for the feet, and 
glories in ill-fitting and ragged pants and coats. He 
visitsWestport regularly, and "the young Mrs. O'Nally'* 
(as he calls Mrs. James O'Nally), gives orders that his 
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wants be supplied, she herself contributing the silver 
portion. 

Folderoy, while calling on the O'Nallys in London dur- 
ing the parliamentary session, said that his wife was 
staying in Paris with her mother; ''nothing very serious; 
some slight troubles caused by disagreements on financial 
matters." Lenwood was still in America seeking a part- 
ner with a million. 

Is the work of the Irish patriot completed ? No ; it is 
only begun. He is working with his old-time zeal, in- 
dustry and energy to obtain from the government every 
concession beneficial to the people; he is working with 
not less zeal, industry and energy in organizing and dis- 
ciplining the men of Ireland ; in preparing them for the 
inevitable day when they must meet their oppressors on 
the field, and regain their independence by the defeat of 
the instruments of English tyranny — the English 
soldiers. He is working to bring together all Irishmen, 
to unite them in the common purpose of freeing their 
country, and destroying completely and forever the 
dragon of discord and disunion. He is laboring to show 
Irishmen that religion has no relation whatever to liberty, 
that they are separate and distinct ; that Irish independ- 
ence does not mean Catholic ascendency or Protestant as- 
cendency, but only that, when Ireland is a nation, every 
one shall have full, complete and unrestrained right to 
profess any religion he pleases, and no one will be in any 
way discriminated against because of his religious 
opinions. 

No, the Irish patriot's labor is not completed ; it will 
not be completed while there is an English soldier in Ire- 
land ; it will not be completed while England exercises 
the slightest vestige of power in Ireland; it will not be 
completed while England retains the right to make laws 
for Ireland ; it will not be completed until Ireland is a 
nation, free and independent. The Ii'ish patriot's work 
has as yet been but introductory and preparatory. It 
is the fond hope of the writer that he will have the pleas- 
ure of narrating, within a very few years, how the Irish 
patriot gathered together his forces, met the enem3'' of 
his country in battle, broke through their ranks, routed 
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and out tbem dowD, chased the oppressor from the shores 
of his country, and organized in Ireland a republic where 
freedom and fraternity reigned, where the viper of ava- 
rice and the greed of wealth did not enter and set each 
man at the throat of his fellowman, where absolute free- 
dom of thought and speech on every subject prevailed, 
and where happiness was limited only by the mortal im- 
perfections of mankind. 



THX END* 
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